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UCIAN among the ancients, and among the moderns Fenelon 
| Archbiſhop of Cambray, and Monſieur Fontenelle, have written 
Dialogues of the Dead with a general applanſe. The plan they have 
traced out 1s fo extenſive, that the matter which lies within the com- 
paſs of it can ſcarcely be exhauſted. It ſets before us the hiſtory of 
all times and all nations, preſents to the choice of a writer all charac- 
ters of remarkable perſons, which may beſt be oppoſed to or compared 
with each other ; and is perhaps one of the moſt agreeable methods, 
that can be employed, of conveying to the mind any critical, moral, or 
political obſervations : becauſe the dramatic ſpirit, * which may be 
thrown into them, gives theni more life than they could have in diſſer- 
tations, however well written. And ſometimes @ new dre/s may render 
an old truth more pleaſing to thoſe whom the mere love of novelty be- 
trays into error, as it frequently does not only the wits, but the ſages, 
of theſe days. Indeed, one of the beſt ſervices that could now be done 
to mankind by any good writer, would be the bringing them back to 
common ſenſe; from which the deſire of ſhining by extraordinary notions 
has feduced great numbers, to the no ſmall de:riment of morality, and 
of all real knowledge, : 


It may be proper to obſerve, that, in all works of this nature, the 
dead are often ſuppoſed, by a neceſſary fiction, to be thoroughly in- 
formed of many particulars which happened in times poſterior to their 
own; and in all parts of the world, as well as in the countries to which 
they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon's Dialogue between Gelon and 
Dion, the former finds fault with the conduct of the latter ; and in 
another between Solon and the mes? org the Athenian cen- 
ſures the government of the Roman Legiſlator, and talks of the Hiſ- 
tory of Procopius as if he had read it. I have alſo taken the liberty 
that others have uſed, to date the ſeveral dialogues, as beſt ſuited with 
the purpoſes to which they were written, ſuppoſing ſome of them to 
have paſſed immediately after the deceaſe of one or more of the ſpeakers, 
and others at a very great diſtance of time from that in which they 
lived. But I have not in this edition made any alteration in the dates 
of the former. Elyſium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, being 
neceſſary allegories in this way of . are occaſionally uſed here, 
as they have been by Fontenelle and the Archbiſhop of Cambray : 
which (if it offended any critical or pious ears) I would juſtify by the 
declaration gravely annexed to the works of all Italian writers, where- 

in they uſed ſuch expreſſions— d haveſi nominato Fato, Fortuna, De- 
fino Elyfio, Sti ge, &c, ſono ſchorzi di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di 


v animo Catolico*. 


* If I have named Fate, Fortune, Defliny, Elyfiurt, Styx, &c. they are only the ſports 
of a poetical pen, not the ſeatimeats of à Catholic mind, FE: 
| Three 
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Three of theſe dialogues were written by a different hand; as I am 

afraid would have appeared but too plain iy to the reader, without my 
having told it. If the friend who favoured me with them ſhould ever 
write any more, I ſhall think that the public owes me a great obliga- 
tion, for having excited a genius ſo capable of uniting delight with in- 
ſtruction, and giving to virtue and knowledge thoſe graces, which the 
wit of the age has too often, and too ſucceſsfully, employed all it's 
{kill to beſtow on vice and folly. | | 


Beſide many corrections which the reader will find in this edition, 
four new dialogues are added, in order to complete one chief deſign of 
the work, I mean the illuſtrating of certain principles and certain cha- 
racters of importance, by bringing in perſons who have acted upon 

different ſyſtems, to defend their own conduct, or to explain their own 
' notions, by free diſcourſe with each other, and in a manner conform- 
able to the turn of their minds, as they have been repreſented to us by 
© the beſt authors. | 8 157 


To ſee this done in the compaſs of a ſmall volume, may poſſibly 
induce our young gentry (for whoſe ſervice it is more particularly 
intended) to meditate on the ſubjects treated of in this work: and, if 
th-y make a proper uſe of the lights given to them, the public, I hope, 

will derive ſome benefit from the book, when the writer ſhall be no 
more. ; THE 
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DIALOGUE LT. 


LORD FALKLAND—MR, HAMPDEN, 


LORD FALKLAND. 
RE not you ſurprized to ſee me in 
A Elyſium, Mr. Hampden ? 
| MR. HAMPDEN. 

I was going to put the ſame queſtion 
to your lordſhip ; for, doubtleſs, you 
thought me a rebel. 

LORD FALKLAND, 

And certainly you thought me an 
apoſtate from the commonwealth, and 
a ſupporter of tyranny. 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

I own I did; and I don't wonder at 
the ſeverity of your thoughts about me. 
The heat of the times deprived us both 
of our natural candour. Yet I will 
conteſs to you here, that, before I died, 
I began to ſee in our party enough to 
juſtity your apprehenſions, that the civil 
war, which we had entered into from 
generous motives, from a laudable defire 
to preſerve our free conſtitution, would 
end very unhappily, and, perhaps, in 
the iſſue, deſtroy that conſtitution, even 
by the arms of thoſe who pretended to 
be moſt zealous for it. 

LORD FALKLAND. 

And I will as frankly own to you®, 
that I ſaw, in the court and camp of the 
king, ſo much to alarm me for the li- 


* 


See the Letters, in the Sidney ColleRion, from the Earl of YN to his lady. 


berty of my country, if our arms were 
ſucceſsful, that I dreaded a victory little 
leſs than I did a defeat; and had nothin 
in my mouth but the word peace, whic 
I conſtantly repeated with paſſionate 
fondneſs, in every council at which L 
was called to aſſiſt. 
MR. HAMPDEN, 

I wiſhed for peace too, as ardently as 
your lordſhip. But I ſaw no hopes of 
it. The cies of the king, and 
the influence of the queen, made it im- 


poſſible to truſt to his promiſes or de- 
clarations. Nay, what reliance could 


we reaſonably have upon laws deſigned 
to limit and reſtrain the power of the 
crown, after he had violated the bill of 
r:zhts, obtained with ſuch difficulty, and 
containing ſo clear an aſſertion of the 
rivileges which had been in diſpute ? If 
his conſcience would allow him to break 
an act of parliament made io determine 
the bounds of the royal prerogative, be- 
cauſe he thought that the royal preroga- 
tive could have no bounds ; what legal 
ties could bind a conſcience fo preju- 
diced ? or what effectual ſecurity could 
his people obtain againſt the obſtinate 
malignity of ſuch an opinion, but en- 
tirely taking from him, the power of the 


Fedora, 
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fewword, and enabling ehemſelwes to de- ſoar as to approve his own conduct. In 


fend the laws he had paſſed ? 
LORD FALKLAND. 

There is evidently too much truth in 
what you have ſaid. But, b ee, 
from the king the ponuer of i ſword, 
you in reality took all power. It was 
converting the government into a - 
cracy ; and if he had ſubmitted to it, he 
would only have preſerved the name of 
x king. he ſceptre would have been 
held by thoſe who had the ſword ; or 
we mult have lived in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual anarchy, without any force or ba- 
lance in the government; a ſtate which 
e£-uld not have laſted long, but would 
have ended in a republ.ck, or in abſo- 
hate dominion. 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

Your reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. 
But what could we do? Let Dr. Laud, 
and thoſe other court-divines who di- 
rected the king's conſcience, and fixed 
it in ſuch principles as made him unfit 
to govern a limited monarchy, though 
with many good qualities, ahd ſome 
great ones; let them, I ſay, anſwer for 
all the miſchiefs they brought upon 
kim and the nation, 

; LORD FALKLAND. 
They were indeed much to be blamed: 


ut thoſe principles had gained ground- 


efore their times; and ſeemed the prin- 
ciples of our church, in oppoſition to 


the Jeſuits, who had certainly gone too 


far in the other extreme. 

h MR. HAMPDEN, 

It is a diſgrace to our church to have 
taken up ſuch opinions; and Iwill ven- 
ture to propheſy, that our clergy, in fu- 
ture times, muſt cnounce them, or they 
will be turned againft them by thoſe 
who mean their T-irudion. Suppaſe 
a p9piſh king on the throne. will the 
elergy adhere to waive obedience and 
non-reſfiſtance ? It they do, they deliver 
up their religion to Rome; if they do 
not, their practice will confute their 
own dictrines. 

rg LORD FALKLAND, 
Nature, Sir, will in the end be ſure 
to (et right whatever opinion contradicts 
her great laws, let who will be the 
teacher. But, indeed, the more I re- 
fle& on thoſe miſerable times in which 
we both lived, the more I eſterm it a 
favour of Providence to us, that we were 
cut oft io ſoon. The moſt grievous miſ- 
fortune that can befall a wirtuous man, 


is to bein ſuch a ſtate, that he can hardly 


guilt, or at leaſt' of diſhonour. 


— — . —— — 


ſuch a ſtate we both were. We could 
not eaſily make a ſtep, either forward or 
backward, without great hazard of 
| We 
were unhappily entangled in connec- 
tions with men who did not mean (6 
well as ourietves, or did not judge 
ſo rightly. If we endeavoured to ſtop 
them, they thought us falle to the cauſe: 
it we went on with them, we ran di- 
rectly upon rocks, which we ſaw, but 
could not avoid. Nor could we take 
ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat from 
buſineſs. Inaction would in us have 
been cowardice and deſertion. To com- 
pleat the publick caiamities, a religious 
tury, on both fides, mingled itſelf with 
the rage of our civil diffentions, more 
frantick than that, more implacable, , 
more averſe from all healing meaſures. 
The moſt intemperate counſels were 
thought the moſt pzous; and a regard to 
the laws, if they oppoſed the ſuggeſtions 
of theſe fiery Nu. ny was accounted 
irreligion. This added new difficulties to 
what was before but too difficult in itſelf, 
the ſettling of a nation which no longer 
could put any confidence in it's ſove- 
reign, nor lay more reſtraints on the 
royal authority without deſtroying the 
balance of the whole conſtitution. In 
theſe cireumſtances, the balls, that 

ierced our hearts, were directed thither 
by the hands of our guardian angels, to 
deliver us from 8 we could not 
ſupport, and perhaps from a guilt our 
fools 8 W 2 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

Indeed things were brought to ſo de- 
plorable a ftate; that, if either of us had 
ſcen his party triumphant, he mult have 
e that triumph as the ruin of his 
country. Were I to return into life, 
the experience I have had would make 
me very cautious of kindling the ſparks 
oi eivil war in England: for I have ſeen, 
that, when once that devouring fire 1s 
lighted, it is not in the power of the head 
of a party to ſay to the canftagration, 
Thus far ſbalt thou go, and here ball 
thy violence ſlep. 

LORD PALKLAND. 

The converſation we have had, as 
well as the reflections of my own mind 
on piſt events, would, it I were con- 
demned to my body again, teach me 
great moderation in my judgments of 

erſons, who might happen to differ 
3 in difficult ſcenes. of public 
action: 
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action: they would entirely cure me of 
the ſpirit of Party, and make me think, 
that, as in the church, ſo alſo in the 
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ſtate, no evil is more to be feared chan 
a rancorous and enthuſiaſtic zeal 


LOUIS LE GRAND— PETER THE GREAT. 


LOUIS, 

\ N 7 HO, Sir, could have thought, 
. when you were learning the 
trade of a ſnipwright in the dockyards 
of England and Holland, that you 
would ever acquire, as I have done, the 

ſurname of Great ? 
Whick of us beſt deſerved that title, 


_ poſterity will decide. But my greatneſs 


appeared ſufficiently in that very act 
which ſeemed to you a debaſement, 
LOUIS. 

The dignity ofa king does not ſtoop 
to ſuch mean employments. For my 
own part, I was caretul never to appear 
to the eyes of my ſubjects or foreigners, 
but in all the ſplendour and majeſty of 


- royal power. 


PETER, 

Had I remained on the throne of 
Ruſſia, as my anceſtors did, environed 
with all the pomp of barbarous great- 
neſs, I ſhould have been idolized by my 

eople, as much, at leaſt, as you ever 
were by the French. My — 0s 
Was more abſolute, their ſervitude was 
more humble. But then I could not 
have reformed their evil cuſtoins ; have 
taught them arts, civility, navigation, 
and war; have exalted them from brutes 
in human ſhapes into men. In this was 
ſeen the extraordinary force of my ge- 
nius beyond any compariſon with all 
other kings, that Ithought it no degra- 
dation, or diminution of my greatneſo, 
to deſcend from my throne, and go and 
work in the dock-yards of a foreign re- 
publick ; to ſerve as a private ſailer in 
my own fleets, and as a common ſol- 
dier in my own army; till I had raiſed 
myſelf by my merit in all the ſeveral 
ſteps and degrees of promotion, up to 
the higheſt command, and had thus in- 
duced my nobility te ſubmit to a regu- 
lar ſubordination in the ſea and land- 
ſervice, by a leſſon hard to their pride, 
and which they would not have learat 
from any other maſter, or by any other 


method of inſtruct ion, 


LOUIS, 
I am forced to acknowledge that it 


was a great act. When I thought it a 


mean one, my judgment was perverted 
by the prejudices arifing from my own 
education, and the ridicule thrownupon 
it by ſome of my courtiers, whoſe minds 
were too narrow to be able to compre- 
hend the greatneſs of yours in that ſitu- 
ation, | 
PETER. 

It was an act of more heroĩſm thay 
any ever done by Alexander or Cæſar. 
Nor would J conſent to exchange my 
glory with theirs. They both did 


things: but they were at the head of 


great gations, far ſuperior in valour and 
military ſkill to thoſe with whom they 
contended. I was the king of an igno- 
rant, undiſciplined, barbarous people. 
My enemies were at firſt ſo ſuperior to 
my ſubjects, that ten thouſand of them 
could beat a hundred thouſand Ruſſians. 
They had formidable navies : I had not 
a ſhip. The king of Sweden was a 

rince of the molt intrepid courage, aſ- 
lifted by generals of conſummate know- 
ledge in war, and ſerved by. ſoldiers ſo 
diſciplined, that they were become the 
admiration and terror of Europe. Vet 
I vancuiſhed theſe ſoldiers ; I drove that 
ae to take refuge in Turkey; I won 

attles at ſea, as well as land; I new- 
created my people; I gave them arts, 
ſcience, policy? Ienabled them to keep 


all the powers of the North in awe and 


dependance, to give kings to Poland, 
to check and intimidate the Ottoman 


emperors, to mix with great weight in 


the affairs of all Europe, What other 
man has ever done ſuch wonders as 
theſe? Read all the records of ancient 
and modern times; and find, if you 


can, one fit to be put in compariſon * 


with me! 


LOUIS, 

Your glory would indeed have been 
ſupreme and unequalled, if, in civiliz- 
ing your ſubjects, you had reformed 
the brutality of your own manners, aad 
B 2 the 
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the barbarous vices of your nature. But, 
alas! the legiſlator and reformer of the 
Muſcovites was drunken and cruel, 
- PETER. 
My drunkenneſs I confeſs: nor will 
J plead, to excuſe it, the example of 
Alexander. It inflamed the tempers of 
both, which were by nature too fiery, 
into furious paſſions of anger; and pro- 
duced actions, of which our reaſon, 
when' ſober, was aſhamed. But the 
cruelty you upbraid me with may in 
ſome degree be excuſed, as neceſſary to 
the work I had to perform, Fear of 
uniſhment was in the hearts of my bar- 
—— ſubjects the only principle of obe- 
dience. To make them reſpect the royal 
authority, I was obliged to arm it with 
all the terrors of rage. You r. a . 
liant people to govern, a people whoſe 
— ld ke raked, like a fine ma- 


naged horſe, with an eaſy and gentle 


Tein. The fear of ſhame did niore with 
them than the fear of the kxout could do 
with the Ruſſians. The humanity of 


your character and the ferocity of mine 


were equally ſuitable to the nations over 
which we reigned. But what excuſe 
can you find for the cruel violence you 
— againſt your proteſtant ſub- 
jects? They deſired nothing but to live 
under the protect ĩon of laws you your- 
ſelf had confirmed; and they repaid that 
protection by the moſt hearty zeal for 
* ſervice. Vet theſe did you force, 

y the moſt inhuman ſeverities, either 
to quit the religion in which they were 
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bred, and which their conſeiences ſtill 
retained, or to leave their native land 
and endure all the woes of a perpetua 
exile. If the rules of policy could not 
hinder you from thus depopulating your 
Kingdom, and transferring to loreign 
countries it's manutattures and com- 
merce ; I am ſurprized that your heart 
itſelf did not ſtop you. It makes one 
ſhudder, to think that ſuch orders ſhould 
be ſent from the moſt poliſhed court in 
Europe, as the moſt ſavage Tartars 
could hardly haye executed without re- 
morſe and compaſſion, | | 
en LOUIS, 

It was not my heart, but my religion, 
that dictated theſe ſeverities. My con- 
feſſor told me, they alone would atone 
for all my fins. x h 

rern, 

Had I believed in my patriarch as you 
believed in your prieſt, I ſhould not 
have been the great monarch that I was, 
But I mean not to detract from the me- 
rit of a prince whoſe memory is dear to 
his ſubjects. They are proud of hav- 
ing obeyed you; which is certainly the 
higheſt praiſe to a king. My people 
alſo date their glory from the æra of my 

reign. But there is this capital diſtinc- 

tion between us. The pomp and pa- 
geantry of ſtate were neceſſary to your 

eatneſs : I was great in my:elt, great 
in the energy and powers of my mind, 
great in the ſuperiority and ſovereignty 
of my ſoul over all other men, > 


Oo 


DIALOGUE Ill 
PLATO—FENELON, 


PLATO, 
| ELCOME to Elyſium, 0 
\ y thou, the molt pure, the moſt 
ntle, the moſt refined diſciple of phi- 
oſophy, that the world, in li 
times, has produced ! Sage Fenelon, 
welcome }—I need not name myſelf to 
ou. Our ſouls by ſympathy muſt 


know one another. 
FENELON. 

J know you to be Plato, the moſt 
amiable of all the diſciples of Socrates, 
and the philoſopher of all antiquity 
whom I moſt debred to reſemble. + * - 

PLATO, 

Homer and Orpheus are irapatient to 

Ke you in that region of theſe happy 


fields, which their ſhades inhabit, They 


both acknowledge you to be a great 
et, though you have written no verſes. 
And they are now buſy in compoling 
for you unfading wreaths of all the fineſt 
and ſwegteſt Elyſian flowers, But I 
will lead you from them to the facred 
grove of Philoſophy, on the higheſt hill 
of Elyſium, where the air is moſt pure 
and molt ſerene. I will conduct you ta 
the fountain of Wiſdom, in which you 
will ſee, as in your own writings, the 
fair image of Virt ne perpetually reflect - 
ed. Itwillraiſe in you more love than 
was felt by Narciſſus when he contem- 
plated the beauty of his own face in the 
unrutfled ſpring. But you ſhall not pine, 
1 % '» , * — 6 7 * # » K ay 
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as be did for a ſhadow. The goddeſs 
herſelf will affectionately meet your em- 
braces, and mingle with your ſoul. 
; FENELON. 
I find you retain the allegorical and 
poetical ſtyle, of which you were fo 
ond in many of your writings. Mine 
alſo ran ſometimes into poetry; particu- 
larly in my Telemachus, which I meant 
to make a kind of epick compoſition. 
But I dare not rank myſelf among the 
great poets, nor pretend to _ equality 
in oratory with you the moſt eloquent 
of philoſophers, on whoſe lips the At- 
tick bees diſtilled all their honey, 
| PLATO. 

The French language is not ſo har- 
monious as the Greek: yet tr have 
given a ſweetneſt to it, which equally 
charms the ear and heart. When one 
reads your — one thinks that 
one hears Apollo's lyre, = by the 
hands of the Graces, and tuned by the 
Muſes. The idea of a perfect king, 
which you have exhibited in your 'Te- 
lemachus, far excels, in my own judg- 
ment, my imaginary republick, Your 
Dialogues breathe the pure ſpirit of vir- 
tue, of unaffected good ſenſe, of juſt 
criticiſm, of fine taſte. They are in 
general as ſuperior to your countryman 
Foutenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe wit, 
or truth to affectation. The greateſt 
fault of them, I think, is, that ſome 
are too ſhort. | | 
? A FENELON. 

It has been objected to them, and I 
am ſenſible of it myſelf, that moſt of 
them are too full of common-place mo- 
rals. But I wrote them for the inſtruc- 
tion of a young prince ; and one cannot 
too forcibly imprint on the minds of 
thoſe who are bory to empire the moſt 
ſimple truths; becauſe, as they grow 
up, the flattery of a court will try to diſ- 
guiſe and conceal from them thoſe 
truths, and toeradicate from their hearts 
the love of their duty, if it has nat 
taken there a yery deep rot. 
woot by "PLATO. . 

It is indeed the peculiar misfortune 
of princes that they are often inſtructed 
with great care inthe refinements of po- 


” 


, licy and not taught the firſt principles 


of moral obligations, or taught ſo ſu- 
perficially, that the virtuous man is 
toon loſt in the corrupt politician. But 
the leſſons of virtue you give your royal 
pupil are ſo graced by the charms of your 


Floquenee, that the oldeſt and wictt 


11 
men may attend to them with pleafure, 
All your writings are embellithed with 
a ſublime and agreeable imagination, 


which gives elegance to ſimplicity, and 


dignity to the moſt vulgar and obviaus 
truths, I haye heard, indeed, that your 
countrymen are leſs ſenſible of the brau- 
ty of your genius and ſtyle than any of 
their neighbours. What has ſo much 
depraved their taſte ? 

FENELON. 

That which depraved the taſte of the 
Romans after the age of Auguſtus; an 
immoderate love of ⁊uit, of paradox, of 
refinement, The works of their writers, 
like the faces of their women, muſt be 
Pons and adorned with artificial em- 

clliſhments, to attra& their regards ; 
and thus the natural beauty of both is 
loſt. But it is no wonder if few of 
them eſteem my Telemachus; as the 
maxims I have principally inculcated 
there are thought by many inconſiſtent. 
with the grandeur of their monarchy, 
and with the ſplendour of a refined and 
opulent nation, They ſeem generally to 
be falling into opinions, that the chief 
end of ſociety is to procure the pleaſures 


of luxury; that a nice and elegant taſte of 


voluptuous enjoyments is the perfection 
of merit; and that a king, * is gal- 
lant, magnificent, liberal, who builds 
a fine palace, who furniſhes it wcll with 
good ſtatues and pictures, who encou- 
rages the fine arts, and makes them ſub- 
ſervient toevery modiſh vice, who has a 
reſtleſs ambition, a perfidious policy, 
and a fpirit of conqueſt, is better for 
them than a Numa, or a Marcus Aure- 
lius. Whereas to check the exceſſes of 
luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which en- 
feeble the ſpirit of a nation; to eaſe the 
people, as much as is poſſihl;, of the 

urthen of taxes; to give them the bleſ- 
ſings of peaceand tranquillity,when they 
can be obtained without injury or diſho, 
nour; to make them trugal, and hardy, 
and maſculine in the temper of their bo- 
dies and minds, that theymaybe the fitter 


| forwarwhenever it does come upon them: 


but above all, to watch diligently over 
their morals, and diſcquzage whatever 
may defile or corrupt them; is the great 
buſineſs of government, and ought to be 
in all circumſtances the principal object 
of a wiſe legiſlature, Unqueſtionably 
that is the happieſt country which has 
moſt virtue in jt: and to the eye of ſober 
reaſon the pooreſt Swiſs canton is a much 
nobler ſtate than the kingdom of F —_ 


* 


| 
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if it has more liberty, better morals, a 
more ſettled tranquillity, more mode- 


ration in proſperity, and more firmxeſs 


/ 


in danger. 
PLATO. 

Your notions are juſt ; and if your 
country rejects them, ſhe will not long 
hald the rank of the firſt nation in Eu- 
rope. Her declenſion is begun, her 
ruin approaches. For, omitting all other 
arguments, can a ftate be well ſerved, 
when the raifing of an opulent fortune 
in it's ſervice, and making a ſplendid 
uſe of that fortune, is a diſtinction more 
envied than any which ariſes from inte- 
grity in office, or public ſpirit in go- 
vernment ? Can that ſpirit, which is the 
parent of national 3 continue 
vigorous and diffuſwe, where the de- 
fire of wealth, for the ſake of a luxury 
which wealth alone can ſupport, and 
an ambition aſpiring, not to glor , but 
to profit, are the predom inant paſſions ? 
If it exift in a king, or a miniſter of 
ſtate, how will either of them find, 
among people ſo diſpoſed, the neceſſary 
inſtruments to execute his great deſigns; 
or rather, what obſtruction will he not 
find, from the continual oppoſition of 
private intereſt to publick ? But if, on 
the contrary, a court incline to tyranny, 
what a facility will be given by theſe 
diſpoſitions to that evil purpoſe ! How 
will men, with minds relaxed by the 
enervating eaſe and ſoftneſs of luxury, 
have vigour to oppoſe it ! Will not moſt 
of them lean to ſervitude, as their natu- 
ral flate ; as that in which the extrava- 

t and inſatiable cravings of their arti- 
© ial wants may beſt be gratified, at the 
charge of a bountiful maſter, or by the 
ſpoils of an enſlaved and ruined people ? 
When all tenſe of public virtue is thus 
Keſtroyed, will not fraud, corruption, 
and avarice, or the oppolity workings of 
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court-fa&tions to bring diſgraceon each 
other, ruin armies fleets without the 
help of an enemy, and give up the in. 
dependence of the nation to foreigners, 
after having betrayed it's liberties to a 
king? AU theſe miſchiefs you ſaw at- 
tendant on that luxury, which ſome mo- 
dern philoſophers account (as I am in- 
formed) the higheſt good to a ſtate ! 
Time will ſhew, that their doctrines are 
pernicious to ſociety, pernicious to go. 
vernment; and that yours, tempered 
and moderated ſo as to render them 
more practicable in the preſent circum. 
ſtances of your mages are wiſe, faln. 
tary, and deſerving of the general thanks 
of mankind. But, left you ſhould think, 
from the praiſe I have given you, that 
fattery can find a place in Elyſium, al- 
low me to lament, with the tender ſor- 
row of a friend, that a man io ſuperior 
to all other follies could give into the 
reveries of a Madam Guyon, a diſ- 
trated enthuſiaſt. How ſtrange was it 
to ſee the tuo great lights of France, you 
and the biſhop of Meaux, engaged in a 
controverſy, whether a madwoman wers 
a heretick or a ſaint ! 
FENELON, 

I confeſs my own weakneſs, and the 
ridiculouſneſs of the diſpute. + But did 
not your warm imagination carry you 
alſo into ſome reweries about diwine lowe, 
in which you talked unintelligibly even 
to yourlelt ? pars 


PLATO. 

1 felt ſomething more than I was able 

to expreſs. | 
FENELON, 

J had my feelings too, as fine and as 
lively as yours. But we ſhould both 
have done better to have avoided thoſe 
ſubjects in which ſertiment took, the 
place of reaſon. 


DIALOGUE Iv. 
| MR, ADDISON—DR, SWIFT. 


DR. SWIFT. X 
QURELY, Addiſon, Fortune was 
O exceedingly inclined to play the foo] 
(a humour her ladyſhip, as well as 
moſt other ladies of very great qua- 
lity, is frequently in) when ſhe, made 
you 4 miniſter of ſlate, and my à di- 
wine NY x Wo 


— —— — ii at — —·— 2 — 


AD DISON. l 

I muſt confeſs, we were both of us 

out of our elements, But you don't 

mean to inſinuate, that all would have 

been right, if our deſtinies had been re- 
yerſed ? 


SWIFT. | 
Yes, I do,-You would have made 
an 
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an excellent biſhop ; and I ſhould have 

roverned Great Britain, as I did Ire- 
Rad, with an abſolute ſway, while I 
talked of nothing but liberty, property, 


and ſo forth. 
ADDISON, 


_ You governed the mob of Ireland; 
but I never underſtood that you govern- 
ed the kingdom. A nation and a mob 
are very different things. 

| SWIFT. | 

Ay; fo you fellows that have no ge- 
nius for politicks may ſuppoſe. But 
there are times when, by ſea:onably put- 
ting himſelf at the head of the mob, an 
able man may get at che head of the na- 
tion. Nay, there are times, when the 
nation itſelf is a mob, and ought to be 
treated as ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver. 
I; | ADDISON. 

I don't deny the truth of vour propo- 
fit on. But is there no danger that, from 
the natural vici ſſitudes of human affairs, 
the favourite of the mob ſhould be 
mobbed in his turn? 

SWIFT. | 
Sometimes there may : but I riſqued 
it; and it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk the 
lord heutenants, who were forced to 
pay court to me inſtead of my courting 
them, whether they did not feel my ſu- 
3 And it I could make myſelf 

o conſiderable, when I was only a dirty 
dean of St. Patrick's, without a ſeat in 
either houſe of parliament ; what ſhould 
J have done, if fortune had placed me 
mEngland, unencumbered with a gown, 
and in a fituation that would have en- 
abled me to make myſelf heard in the 
houſe of lords or of commons? 

| ADDISON. 


You would undoubtedly have done 


very marvellous acts 


Perhaps you 


might then have been as zealous a whig 
as my Lord Wharton himſelf. Or, it 


the Whigs had unhappily offended 7he 
ftateſinan, as they did the doctor, who 
knows whether you might not have 
brought in the pretender ? Pray let me 
alk you one queition between you and 
me. If your great talents had raiſed 
you to the office of firſt miniſter under 
that prince, would you have tolerated 
the Proteſtant religion, or not ? 
Wer SWIFT, 

Ha! Mr. Secretary ; are you witty 
upon me? Do you think, becauſe. Sun- 


derland took a fancy to make you a great 


man in the ſtate, that he, or his maſter, 
could make you as great in wit, as na- 


ture made me? No, no; wit is like 
grace, it mult be given from above. You 
can no more get that from the king, 
than my lords the biſhops can the other. 
And, though I wilt own you had ſome, 
yet believe me, my good friend, it was 
no match for mine. I think you have 
not vanity enough in. your nature, to 
pretend to a competition in that point 


with me. 


ADDISON. 

I have been told by my friends that 
I was rather too modeſt. S0 I will not 
determine this diſpute for myſelf ; but 
refer it to Mercury, the God of wit, 
who fortunately happens to be coming 
this way, with a {foul he has brought to 
the * b$ | 

Hail, divine Hermes! a queſtion of 
precedence, in the claſs of wit and hu- 
mour over Which you preſide, having 
ariſen between me and my countryman 
Dr. Swift, we beg leave - 

MEracunry—Dr. Swift, I rejoice to 
ſee you—How does my old lad? how 
does honeſt LEmuel Gulliver? Haye you 
been in Lilliput lately, or in the flying 
and, or with your good nurſe Glum- 
dalclitch ? Pray when did you eat a cruſt 
with Lord Peter? Is Jack as mad ſtill as 
ever? I hear that, ſince you publiſhed 
the hiſtory of his caſe, the poor fellow, 
by more gentle uſage, is almoſt got well. 
It he had but more food, he would be 
as much in his ſenſes as brother Martin 
himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, has 
lately ſpawned a ftrange hood at Me- 
thodiſts, Moravians, Hutchinſonians, 
who are madder than ever Jack was in 
his worſt days. It is a great pity you 
are not alive again, to make a new edi- 
tion of your Tale of the Tub for the uſe 
of theſe fellows. Mr. Addiſon, I beg 
your pardon : I ſhould have ſpoken to 
you fooner ; but I was ſo ſtruck with the 
ſight of my old friend the doctor, that I 
forgot for a time the reſpects due to 
you. 

SWIFT. 

Addiſon, I think our diſpute is de- 
cided, before the judge has heard the 
cauſe, 

ADDISON. 

T own it is, in your favour ;—but— 
MrRcuRyY—Don't be diſcouraged, 
friend Addiſon. Apollo 2 would 
have given a different judgment. I am 
a wit, and a rogue, and a foe to all 
dignity. Swiſt and I naturally like one 
another, He worſhips me more than 
| Jupiter, 
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Jupiter, and I honour him more than 
amer. But yet, L afſufe you, T have 
= great value for yoit.—Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
bk, the country gentleman in the Free- 
r, and twenty more characters, 
drawn with the fineſt ſtrokes of unaf- 
fected wit and humour in your admira- 
ble writings, have obtained for you a 
high place in the claſs of my author, 
though not quite .ſo high a one as that 


of the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps 


2 might have got before him, if t 
ecency of your nature and the cautiouſ- 
neſs of your judgment would have given 
u leave. But, allowing that, in the 
toree and ſpirit of his wit he has really 
the 1 how much does he yield 
to you in all the elegant graces; in the 
fine touches of delicate ſentiment; in 
developing the ſecret ſprings of the ſoul; 
in ſhewing the mildlights and ſhades of 


a character; in diſtinctly marking each 


line, and every ſoft gradation of tints, 
which would eſcape the common eye ! 
Whoever painted like you the beautiful 
s of human nature, and brought 
out from under the ſhade even of 


the greateſt ſiraplicity, or the moſt ridi- 


culous weakneſſes; ſo that we are forced 
to admire, and feel that we venerate, 
even while we are laughing Swift was 
able to do nothing that appreaches to 
this. He could draw an ill face, or 
caricature a good one, with a maſter] 
hand : but there was all his power ; and, 
if I be to ſpeak as a god, a worthleſs 
r it is. Yours is divine. It tends 


| to exalt human nature. 


Pray, good Mereury, (if I may have 


liberty to ſay a word for myſelf) do you 


think that my talent was not highly be- 


_ -neficial to correct human nature? Is 


whipping of no uſe, to mend naughty 
boys? - | 15 


f 


MErcurRyY—Men are generally not 
ſo patient of 255 ing as boys; and 4 
rough ſatirift is ſeldom known to mend 
them. Satire, like antimony, if it be 
uſed as a medicine, muſt be rendered 
leſs corroſive. Yours is often rank 
poiſon. But I will allow that you have 
done ſdme good in your way, though not 
half ſo much as Addiſon did in his. 

_-.-_ ADDISON: 

Mercury, I am ſatisfied. It matters 
little what rank you 1 me as a wit, 
if you give me the precedence as a friend 
and benefactor to mankind, 

MERCURY—I pals ſentence on the 
writers, not the men. And my decree 
is this, When any hero is brought hi- 
ther, who wants to be humbled, let the 
taſk of lowering his arrogance be aſſign- 
ed to Swift. Ihe ſame good office ma 
be done to a philoſopher vain of his wit. 
dom and virtue, or to a bigot puffed u 
with ſpiritual pride. The dodtor's dil- 
cipline will ſoon convince the firſt, that, 
with all his boaſted morality, he is but 
a yahoo ; and the latter, that to be holy, 
he muſt neceſſarily be humble. I would 
alſo have him apply his ant:coſmetick waſh 
to the painted face of female vanity ; 
and his rod, which draws blood at every 
ſtroke, to the hard back of inſolent folly 
or petulant wit. But Addiſon ſhould 
be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe 
delicate minds are dejected with too 
painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in 
their nature. To them he ſhould hold 
his fair and charitable mirrour ; which 
would bring to their fight their hidden 
excellences, and put them in a temper 
fit for Elyſium.— Adieu: continue to 
eſteem and love each other as you did in 
the other world, though you were of 
oppolite parties, and (what is ſtill more 
wonderful) rival wits, This alone is 
22 to entitle you both to Ely- 

um. 


' DIALOGUE. v. 


" ULYSSES—CIRCE, IN CIRCE'S ISLAND *. 


CIRCE. 


2 will go, then, Ulyſſes; but 


tell me without reſerve what 
carries you from me ? 


ULYSSES. 


Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature. My heart will ſigh for m 


country. It is an attachment whic 


„N. B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue of the Dead. But we have one of 
the fame kind among Cambray's Dialogues, between Ulyſſes and his companion Grillus, 
when turned into a boar by the enchantments of Circe; and two or three ethers, that are 


ſuppoſed to have paſſed between living perſons, 


all 
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vh my admiration of you cannot entire- 
ly overcome. 
| CIRCE, +) 

This is not all. I perceive you are 
afraid to declare your whole mind; But 
what, Ulyſſes, do you fear? my terrors 
are gone. The proudeſt goddeſs on 
earth, when the has Route a mortal 
as I have favoured you, has laid her di- 
vmity and power at his feet. 

| ULYSSES. | 
It may beſo, while there till remains 
in her heart the tenderneſs of love, or 
in her mind the fear of ſhame. But 
you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar ſen- 
fations. 

| CIRCE. 

T underſtand your eaution; it belongs 
tv your character: and therefore, to re- 
move all diffidence from you, I ſwear 
by Styx, I will do no manner of harm, 
either to you or your friends, for any 
thing which you ſay, however offenfive 
it may be to my love or my pride ; but 
will fend you away from my ifland with 
all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me 
now truly what pleaſures you hope to 
enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, which 
oo compenſate for thoſe you leave in 
this paradife, exempt from all cares, 
and overflowing with all delights? 

ULYSSES. 

The pleaſures of Virtue ; the ſupreme 
ha ppineſs of doing good. Here I do 
nothing. My mind is in a pally: all 
it's facult::2s are benumbed. I long to 
return into act ion, that I may worthil 
employ thoſe talents which I have For 4 
tivated from the earlieſt days of my 
youth. Toils and cares fright not me. 
They are the exerciſe of my ſoul; they 
keep it in health and in vigour. Give 
me again the fieldsof Troy, rather than 
theſe vacant groves. There I could 
reap the bright harveſt of glory; here T 
am hid, like a coward, from the eyes 
of mankind, and begin to appear con- 
temptible in my oven. The image of 
my former ſelf haunts and ſeems to up- 
braid me, whereſoever I go. I meet it 
under the gloom of every thade : it even 
intrudes itſelf into your preſence, and 
chides me from your arms. O goddeſs, 
. unleſs you have power to lay that ſpirit, 
unleſs you can make me forget myſelf; 
I cannot be happy here, I ſhall every 
day be more wretched. 

CIRCE., 

May not a wiſe and good man, who 

has ſpent all his youth in aRive life and 
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git of unfading 


you have fixed it for ever. 


honourable danger, when he begins to 
decline, be permitted to retire, and en- 
joy the reſt of his days in quiet and 
pleaſure ? | e 
ULYSSES, mA 

No retreat can be honourable toa wiſe 
and good man, but in company with the 
Mules. Here I am deprived of that ſa- 
cred ſociety. The Muſes will not in- 
habit the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and 
ſenſual pleaſure. Ho can I ſtudy, or 
think, while ſuch a number of beaſts 
(and the worſt beaſts are men turned 
into beaſts) are howling, or roaring, or 
grunting, all about me? 

CIRCE. | 

There may be ſomething in this: but 
this, I know, is not all. You ſuppreſs 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon that draws you to 
Ithaca., There is another image be- 
ſides that of your former ſelf, which ap- 

ars to you in this ifland ; which 2 | 

ows you in your walks; which more 
particularlyinterpoſes itſelf between you 
and me, and chicks ou from my arms. 
It is Penelope, Ulyſſes; I know it is.— 
Don't pretend to deny it. You figh 
for Penelope in rw? itfelf.—And 
yet ſhe is not an immortal.——She is not, 
as I am, endowed by nature witlr the 

1 uth. Several years 

ave paſſed ſince hers has been faded. 1 
might ſay without vanity, that in her 
beſt days ſhe was never ſo hand ſome as 
I. But what is ſhe now? 

ULYSSES, 

You have told me yourſelf, in a fort 
mer converſation, when I enquired of 

ou about her, that ſhe is faithful to my 
bed, and as fond of me now, after 
twenty years abſence, as at the time 
when I left her to go to Troy. I left 
her in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
How much muſt her conſtancy have 
been tried fince that time! how merito- 
rious is her fidelity! Shall I reward her 
with falſehood ? ſhall I forget my Pene- 
lope, who cannot forget me; who has 
no pleaſure ſo dear to her as the remem- 
brance of me; | 

CRE. 

Her love is preſerved by the conti- 
nual hope of your ſpeedy return. Take 
that hope from her. Let your compa- 
nions return; and let her know that you 
have fixed your abode with me, that 
Let her 
now that ſhe is free to diſpoſe as ſhe 
pleaſes of her heart and her hand, Send 
my picture to her; bid her compare it 
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nothing of womankind. | 
| ULYSSES, 
O eruel goddeſs! why will you force 
me to tell you truths I deſire to conceal ? 
It, by ſuch unmerited, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhould I be able to 
endure the torment of thinking that I 
had wronged ſuch a wife,? What could 
make me amends for her being no 
longer mine, for her 7 | another's ! 
Don't frown, Circe ; I muit own (ſince 
you will have me ſpeak) I mult own 
you could not.— With all your pride of 
immortal beauty, with all your magical 
charms to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, you are 
not ſo powerfula charmer as the. You 
feel defire, and you give itz but you have 
never felt love, nor can you inſpire it. 
How can I love one who would have de- 
graded me into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed 
me into a hero. Her love ennobled, in- 
vigorated, exalted my mind. She bade 
me go to the ſiege of Troy, though the 
| ting with me was worle than death to 
erteile She bade me expoſe myſelf there 
. to all the perils of war, among the fore- 
moſt heroes of Greece, though her poor 
heart ſunk and trembled at everythought 
of thoſe perils, and would have given all 
it's on blood to ſave a drop-of-mine. 
Then there was ſuch a conformity in all 
our inclinations! When Minerva was 
teaching me the leſſons of wiidomy ſhe 
delighted to be preſent ; ſhe heard; ſhe 
retained, ſhe gave them back to me, 
ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar 
graces of her own mind. hen we 
unbent on thoughts with the __ of 
oetry; when we read together the poems 
FS bo Orpheus, Muſæus, — 1 with 
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| by SAVAGE. 


; THE DUELLIST. | 
J\ FERCURY, Charon's boat is on 
the other ſide of the water. Al- 
low me, before it returns ,-to have ſome 
converſation with the North- American 
bavage, whom you brought hither with 
me. I never before ſaw one of that ſpe- 
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with her own face If all this does not what taſte did ſhe diſcern every excefz 
cure her of the remains of her paſſion, lence in them ! My feelings were dull, 
if you don't hear of her marrying Eury- compared to hers. She ſeemed herſett 
machus ina twelvemonth, I underſtand to be the Muſe who had inſpired thoſe 
verſes, and had tuned their _ to in- 
fuſe into the hearts of mankind the love 
of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear of the 
ods. How beneficent was ſhe, how ten- 
er to my people l what care did ſhe take 
to inſtruct them in all the finer arts; to 
relieve the neceſſities of the ſickand aged; 
to ſuperintend the education of children; 
to do my ſubjects every good office of 
kind interceſſion ; to lay before me their 
wants; to mediate for thoſe who were 
objects of mercy; to ſue for thoſe wko 
deſerved the favours of the crown 
And ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from 
ſuch a comfort? ſhall I give up her ſo- 
ciety for the brutal joys of a ſenſual 
life; keeping, indeed, the form of a man, 
but 1 
leaſt all it's noble and godlike powers ? 
Oh! Circe, it is impoſſible; I 
bear the thought. 


you to itay a moment longer. The daugh- 
ter of the ſun is not ſo mean-ſpirited, as 
to ſolicit a mortal to ſhare her happineſs 
with her. It is a happineſs which 

you cannot enjoy. I pity and deſpiſe 
you. All 2 have ſaid ſeems to me a 
Jargon of fe | 

woman than a great man, Go, read, 
and ſpin too, if 

wife. I forbid you to remain another 
day in my iſland. You ſhall have a 
fair wind to carry you from it. After 
that, may every ſtorm, that Neptune can 
raiſe, purſue and overwhelm you !—Be 
gone, I ſay; quit my flight. 


oft the human ſoul, or at 


cannot 


CIRCE, 
Be gone—don't imagine that I alk 


11 find 


ntiments fitter for a filly 


you pleaſe with your 


ULYSSES. 2 
Great goddeſs, I obey—but remem- 
ber your oath, | | 


cies. He looks very grimly.—“ Pray, 
© Sir, what is your name? I underſtand 
« you ſpeak Engliſh.” - - - 
5 SAVAGE. 

Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, 
having been bred for ſome years among 
the Engliſh at New York, But, 172 

> | 2 Was 
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Y was a man, I returned to my valiant 
countrymen, the Mohawks ; and having 
been villainouſſy cheated by one of 
yours in the ſale of ſome rum, I never 
cared to have any thing to do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet 
for them with the reſt of my tribe in the 
late war againſt France, and was killed 
while I was out upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied : for my 


brethren were victorious ; and, before I 


was ſhot, I had gloriouſly ſcalped ſeven 
men, and five women and children, In 
a former war I had periormed ſtill 
eater exploits. My name is The 
Bloody Bear ; it was given me to exprels 
my fierceneſs and valour. 
DUELLIST, 
Bloody Bear, I reipe& you, and am 
much your humble ſervant. My name 
is Tom Puſhwell, very well known at 
Arthur's. Iama gentleman by mybirth, 


and by profeſſion a gameſter and man 


of honour. - I have killed men in fair 

fighting, in honourable ſingle combat; 

but don't underſtand cutting the throats 

of women and children. | 
SAVAGE, 

Sir, that is our way of making war. 
Every nation has it's cuſtoms. But, by 
the grimneſs of your countenance, and 
that hole in your breaſt, I preſume you 
were killed, as I was, in ſome ſcalping 

arty. How happened it that your ene- 
my did not take off your ſcalp ? 

NEE PVELLIST, 

Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend 
of mine had lent me a ſum of money. 
After two or three years, being in great 
want himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. 
I thought his demand, which was ſome- 
what peremptory, an aifront to my ho- 
nour ; and ſent him a challenge. We 
met in Hyde Park. The fellow could 
not fence : I was abſolutely the adroiteſt 
ſwordiman in England. So I gave him 
three or four wounds; but at laſt he ran 
upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he 
put me out of my play, and I could not 
prevent him from NN me through 
the lungs. I died the next 
of honour ſhouid, without any ſniveling 
ſigns of contrition or repentance : and he 
will follow me ſoon ; for his ſurgeon has 
declared his wounds to be mortal. It 
is ſaid that his wife is dead of grief, 
and that his family of ſeven children 
will be undone by his ings So I am 
well revenged ; and that is a comfort, 


For my part, I had no wife I always 
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hated marriage: my whore will take , 


good care of herſelf, and my children 
are provided for at the Foundling Hoſ- 
pital, 
SAVAGE, 
Mercury, I won't go in a boat with 


that fellow. He has murdered his coun- 


trymen ; he has murdered his friend : I 
ſay poſitively, I won't go in a boat with 
that fellow. Iwill ſwim over the river: 
I can ſwim like a duck, ) 

| MEP.CURY. 

Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be 
done; it is againſt the laws of Pluto's 
empire, You muſt go in the boat, and 
be quiet. 

SAVAGE, 

Don 't tell me of laws. I am a Sa- 
vage: I value no laws. Talk of laws 
to the Engliſhman : there are laws in his 
country, and yet you ſee he did not re- 


gard them; for they could never allow 


him to kill his fellow. ſubject in time of 
peace, becauſe he aſked him to pay 2 
debt. I know, indeed, that the Engliſh 
are a barbarous nation; but they cannot 


poſſibly be ſo brutal as to make ſuch 


things lawful. 
MERCURY, 
You reaſon well againſt. him. But 
how comes it that you are ſo offended 
with murder; you, who have frequent- 


ly maſſacred women in their ſleep, and 


children in the cradle ? 
SAVAGE. 


I killed none but myenemies : I never 


killed my own countrymen; I never 


killed my friend.— Here, take my blan- 


ket, and let it come over in the boat; 


but ſee that the murderer does not fit 


upon it, or touch it, If he does, I will 
burn it inſtantly in the fire I tes yonder. 


Farewell am determined to lim over 


the water. 
MERC UR Tr. | 

By this touch ot my wand, I deprive 
thee of all thy ſtrength, Swim now, if 
thou canſt. | 

SAVAGE. 

This is a potent enchanter,—Reftorg 
me my ſtrength, and I promiſe to obey 
op MERCURY. 

I reſtore it; but be orderly, and do as 
I bid you: otherwiſe worſe will befall 
you, 

DUELLIST, 

Mereury, leave him to me, I'll tutor 

him for you.—* Sirrah Savage, doſt 


thou pretend to be aſhamed of my 
C2 company? 
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8 company? ? doſk thou know that I have 
r the company in England ?* 
| | SAVAGE. 
I know thou aft a ſcoundrel. Not 1 
ors ws Kill thy friend who lent 
for aſking thee for it! Get out 
bght. T 
of my. ; | 
MERCURY. 3 
S0 command thee.” No Yio- 
lence Talk to him calmly, 
SAV AGE. 
I muſt obey thee.— Well, Sir, let me 


© know what merit you had to hy 
Tod en! What 


or the war wha 


« duce you into 
3 could you do * 
DUELLIST.. 


gamed, as I told TRE POR 
I 155 a * table. I eat as well as 


any man either in England or France. 
| SAVAGE. 
Eat / Did you ever eat the liver of a 
Frenchman, or his leg, or his ſhoulder ? 
here is fine eating ! I have eat twenty. 
y table was always well ſerved. My 
wife was eſteemed the beſt cook for the 
As, of man's fleſh in all North 
erica. You will not pretend to com- 
75 your eating with mine ? 
ant DUELLIST, 1 8 5 4 
x danced very finely. 
1 „ SAVAGE. ..- 
71 2 N dance with thee for thy ears —1 
1 can dance all da long. I can dance the 
| War- dance wit more ſpir it than any 
man ot my nation. Let us ſee thee be- 


as Mercury ſtruck thee with his en- 
fecbling rod? or art thou aſhamed to let 
us ſee "how zukward thou art? If he 


would permit me, I would teach thee to 
dance in a way that thou haſt never yet 


learnt. But what elſe canſt thou do, 
thou bragging raſcal? | 
- DUELLIST. 
O heavens ! ! mutt I bear this! What 
can! 1 do with this teliow ? 1 have neither 


2 


© *PBINT THE ELDER, 

HE account that you give me, 

nephew, of your behaviour, amid 
the terrors and per ils that accompanied 
the rſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not 


will. drive thee into 


| he? it cannot avail, 


Sin it, How thou ſtand'ſt like a poſt 1. 


ſword or piſtol. . And his ſhade h_ 
to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 


MERCURY. 

You mult anſwer his queſtions. It 
was your own deſire to have a converſa- 
tion with him. He is not well bred ; 
but he will tell von ſome truths, Which 


you muſt neceſſarily. hear when vou 
come before Rhadamanthus. He aſked 


you what you could do beſides eating 


and dancing. 


DUBLIAST, | 
2 ſang very agreeably. 
sSAVL AGE, 
Let me hear you ſing your death ſong, 
I challenge you to 
ſing, Come, begin. — The fellow is 
mute. — Mercury, this is a lar — lle has 


told us nothing but lies. was me puil 
out his tongue. 


DUELLIST.. 
The lie given me and, alas! I * 
not reſent it. What an indelible diſ- 


Fats; to the family of the Puſbwells ! 


indeed is damnation. 
MERCURY... 
Here, Charon, take theſe two Sa- 
vages to your care. How far the bar- 
bariſm ty he Mohawk wall excuſe his 


horrid acts, I leave. Minos to judge. 


- But what can be {did far the other, tor 


the Engliſhman ?—The cuſtom of du- 
elling ? 8 A bad excute at the beſt ! but 
he ſpirit that 
urged him to dr aw his ſword againſt his 
friend i is not that of herour ; it is the 
ſpirit öf the Furies, and 1 n ne 
muſt go. 
SAVAGE. 


If he is to be puniſhed. for his wick- 


edneſs, turn him over to me. I per- 
fectly underſtand the art af tormenting. 
Sirrah, I begin my work with this tuck 
on pn your breech, | 


DUELLIST,. 
O my honour, my hondur, to what 
N art thou fallen! 


DIALOGUE vn. 


"REES in THE ELDER——PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


pleaſe me much*. There was more of 
vanity in it than of true magnanimity. 
Nothing i is great that is unnatural an 
affected. When the earth was ſhaking 
beneath you; when the whole heaven 
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was darkened with ſulphureous. clouds; 
when all nature ſcemed falling into it's 
final deſtruction; to be readng Livy, 
and making extracts, was an abſurd at- 
fectation. To meet danger with cou- 
rage, is manly ; but to be inſenſible of 
it, is brutal ſtupidity ; and to pretend 
inſenſibility where it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
is ridiculous falſeneſs. When you atter- 
wards refuſed to leave your aged mother, 
and ſave yourſelf without her, you in- 
deed ated nobly, It was alſo becom- 
ing a Roman, to keep up her ſpirits, 
amidſt all the horrors. of that tremendous 
ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed. 
But the real merit and glory of this part 
of your behaviour is ſunk by the other, 
which gives an air of oſtentation and 
vanity to the whole. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, 

That yulgar minds ſhould conſider 
my attention tomy ſtudies in ſuch a con- 
juncture as unnatural and affected, I 
ſhould not much wonder. But that you 
would blame it as fuch, I did not appre- 
hend; you, whom no buſineſs could ſe- 
parate from the Muſes; you, who ap- 
proached nearer to the fiery ſtorm, and 
died by the ſuffocating heat of the ya- 
pour. 
© PLINY. THE ELDER. 

I died in doing my duty *. Let me 
recall to your remembrance all the par- 
ticulars; and then you ſhalljudge your- 
ſelf on the difference of your behaviour 
and mine. I was the prefect of the 
Roman fleet which then lay at Miſenym, 
On the firſt account” I received of the 
very unuſual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered a veſſel to carry me out 
to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, that I 
might the better obſerve the phænome- 
non, and endeavour to diſcover it's na- 
ture and cauſe. Thig I did as a philo- 
ſopher; and it was a curioſity proper 
and natural to an inquiſitive mind, I 
offered to take you with me, and ſurely 
N ſhould have gone; for Livy might 
ave been read at any other time, and 
ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent. When 
I came out from my houſe, I found all 
the inhabitants of Miſenum flying to the 
lea, That I might aſſiſt them, and all 
others who dwelt on. the coaſt, I imme- 
diately commanded the whole fleet to 
put out, and failed with it all round the 
bay of Naples, ſteering particularly to 
fhole parts of the ſhore where the dan- 
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19. 
ger was greateſt, andwhencethe affright-. 
ed Peak & were ane eſcape. 
with the moſt trepidation, I hus I hap- 
pily preſerved: ſome thouſands of lives; 
noting at the ſame time, with an un- 
ſhaken compoſure and freedom of mind, 
the ſeveral phæuomena of the eruption. 
Toward night, as we approached to the 
foot of Mount Veſuvius, ou. Tallis 
were covered with aſhes, the ſhowers af 
which grew continually hotter and hot- 
ter; then pumice ſtones, and burnt and 
broken pyrites,_began to fall on our. 


heads; and we were topped by theobfta-, 
t 


cles which the ruins of the vulcano had 
ſuddenly formed, by falling into the ſea, 
and almoſt filling it up, on that part af 
the coaſt. I then commanded my pilot 
to ſteer to the villa of my friend Fom- 
ponianus, which, you know, was ſitu- 
ated in the inmoſt receſs of the bay. 
The wind was.very favourable to carry 
me thither, but would nat allow. hin 
to put off from the ſhore, as he was de- 
ſirous to do. We were therefore con- 
ſtrained to paſs the night in his houſe. 
The family watched, and I ſlept; till 
the heaps of pumice ſtoncs, which in- 
ceſſantly tell from the clouds that had 
by this time been impelled to that fide. 
ot the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of 
the apartment I lay in, that, if I had 
ſtaid any longer, I could not have got 
out; and the earthquakes were ſo vo- 
lent, as to threaten every moment the. 
fall of the houſe. We therefore thought 
it more ſafe to go into the open air 
guarding our heads, as well as we were 
able, with pillows tied upon them. The 
wind continuing contrary, and the ſea 
very rough, we allremained on the ſhore, 
till the deſcent of a ſulphureous and . 
vapour ſuddenly oppreſſed my weak 
lungs, and put an end to my life. -In 
all this, I hope that I atted as the duty 
of my ſtation required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occaſion, 
and in many other parts of your con- 
duet, I mult ſay, my dear nephew, there 
was a mixture of vanity blended wit 
your virtue, which impaired. and diſ- 
graced it, Without that, you would 
have been one of the worthieſt men 
whom Rome has ever Nett for 


none excelled you in ſinckre integrity of 
heart and greatneſs of ſentiments. Wh 

would you loſe the ſubſtance of glory, 
by ſeeking the ſhadow ?—Youp clo- 
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had, I think, the ſame fault as 
your manners; it was generally too af- 
feticd. You profeffed to make Cicero 
your guide and pattern. But when one 
reads his panegyrick uponJultus Cœſar, 
in his oration tor Marcellus, and yours 
upon Trajan; the firſt ſeems the genu- 


* 


ine language of truth and nature, raiſed 


and dignified with all the majeſty of the 


moſt ſublime oratory: the latter appears 
the harangue of a florid rhetorician, more 
deſi rous to bine, and to ſet off his own 
wit, than to extol the great man whoſe 
virtues he was praiſing. | 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. 

F will not queſtion your judgment 

either of my life or my writings. They 


might both have been better, if I had 


not been too ſolicitous to render them 
perfect. It is perhaps ſome excuſe for 
the affectation of my ſtyle, that it was 
the faſhion of the age in which I wrote, 
Even the eloquence of Tacitus, how- 
ever nervons and ſublime,was not unaf- 
feted. Mine indeed was more diffuſe, 
and the ornaments of it were more taw- 
dry; but his laboured conciſeneſs, the 


. conftant glow of his diction, and pointed 
 brilliangy of his ſentences were no leſs 


unnatural. One principal cauſe of this 
I ſnppoſe to have been, that, as we de- 
fpaired of excelling the two great maſters 
of oratory, Cicero and Livy, in their 
own manner, ve took up another ; which 
to many appeared mere ſhining, and 
gave our compolitions a more qriginal 
air. But it is mortifying to me to ſay 
much on this ſubject. Permit me there- 


fore to reſume the contemplation of that 
on which our converſation turned be. 
fore. What a direful calamity was the 
eruption of Veſuvius, which you have 


been deſeribing! Don't you remember 


the beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the 
mountain itſelf, before it was tor with 
the violence of thoſe internal fires, that 
forced their way through it's ſurtace ? 
The foot of it was covered with corn- 
fields and rich meadows, interſperſed 
with ſplendid villas and magnificent 
towns: the- fides of it were cloathed 
with the beſt vines in Italy. How quick, 
how unexpected, how terrible, was the 
change! All was at once overwhelmed 
with aſhes, einders, broken rocks, and 
neg torrents, preſenting to the eye the 
molt diſmal ſcence of horror and de ſola- 
tion 
PLINY THE ELDER. 

You paint it very truly. But has it 
never occurred to your philoſophical 
mind, that this change is a ſtriking em- 


blem of that which muſt happen, by the 


natural courſe of things, to every rich, 
luxurious ſtate! While the inhabitants 
of it are ſunk in voluptuguineſs, while 
all is finiling around them, and they 
imagine that no eyil, no danger, is 
nigh; the latent ſeeds of deſtruct ion are 


fermenting within ; till, breaking out 


on a ſudden, they hy waſte all their 

opulence, all their boalted delights ; and 

leave them a fad monument ot the fata 

2 of internal tempeſts and convul - 
ons. ö 


 _ DIALOGUE VII. 


"_ 


CORTEZ. 


FS it poſſible, William Penn, that you 


ſhould ſeriouſly compare your glory 


with mine! the planter of a tmall colo- 


ny in North-America preſume to vie 
with the conqueror of the great Mexican 
„ : 
KS. 4 PENN, 
Friend, I pretend to no glory—the 
Lo xp preſerve me from it !—All glory 


is if; but this I fay, that I was. bis 


inſtrument in a more glorious work than 


that performed by thee ; incqmparably 


more glorious, | 
4 p i 


FERNANDO CORTEZ—WILLIAM PENN. 


CORTEZ. | 
Doſt thou not know, William Penn, 
that, with leſs than ſix hundred Spanith 
foot, eighteen horſe, and a few ſmall 
ieces of canon, I fought and defeated 
innumerable armies of very brave men; 
dethroned an emperor, who. had been 
raiſed to the throne by his yalour, and 
excelled all his countrymen in the ſci- 
ence of war, as much as they excelled 
all the reſt öf the Weſt India nations? 
that I made him my priſoner, in his own 
capital; and after he had been depoſed 
and ſlain by his ſubjects, vanquiſhed _ 
W too 
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wol Guatimozin, his ſucceſſor, and 
accompliſhed my conqueſt of the whole 
empire of Mexico, which I loyally an- 
fiexed to the Spaniſh crown? Poſt thou 
not know, that, in doing theſe wonder- 
ful acts, I ſhewed as much courage as 
Alexander the Gfeat, as much pru- 
dence as Cæſar? that, by my policy, I 
ranged under my banners the powertul 
commonwealth of Tlaſcala,and brought 
them to aſſiſt me in ſubduing the Mex- 
icans, though with the loſs of their own 
beloved independence? and that, to con- 
fummate my glory, when the governor 
of Cuba, Velz{quez, would have taken 
my command from me, and ſacrificed 
me to his envy and jealouſy, I drew 
from him all his forces, and joined them 


to my own, ſhewing myſelf as ſuperior 


all other Spaniards as I was to the 
dians ? - 
x PENN, 

I know very well that thou waſt as 
ficrce as a lion, and as ſubtle as a ſer- 
pent. The devil, perhaps, may place 
thee as high i his black liſt of heroes as 
Alexander or Cæſar. It is not my bu- 
ſineſs to interfere with him in ſettling 
thy rank. But hark thee, friend Cor- 
tez—- What right hadſt thou, or had the 
king of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican 


empire? Anſwer me that, if thou canſt. dire act was done. 


CORTEZ, 
The pope gave it to my maſter, 
PENN, | 
The devil offered to give our LoRD 


all the kingdoms of the earth; and I 


ſuppoſe the pope, as his wicar, gave thy 
— * this e for which, he fell 
down and M's ae v2 him, like an ido- 
later as he was. But ſuppoſe the high 
rieft of Mexico had taken it into his 
ad to give Spain to Motezuma, would 
his grant have been good ? 
| CORTEZ, 
Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, 


which is not the buſineſs of a ſoldier 


to decide. We leave that to gownimen. 

But pray, Mr. Penn, what right had 
you to the province you lettled ? 
| PENN. | 

An honeſt right of fair purchaſe. 

We gave the native ſavages ſome things 


they wanted, and they in return gave us - 


lands they did not want. All was ami- 
cably agreed on, not a drop of blood 
ſhed to ſtain our acquiſition, 
CORTEZ, 
I amafraid there was a little fraud in 
the purchaſe, Thy followers, William 


Penn, are ſaid to think cheating in a 
quiet and ſober way no mortal 
PENN. 4. 
The ſaints are always calumnĩated by 
the ungodly. But it was a fight which an 
angel might contemplate with delight, 
to behold the colony I ſettled! to ſee us 


living with the Indians like innocent 


lambs and taming the ferocity of their 
barbarous manners by the gentleneſs of 
ours! to ſee the whole country, which 
before was an uncultivated wilderneſs, ' 
rendered as fertile and fair as the garden 
of Gop! O Fernando Cortez, Fernando 
Cortez! didſt thou leave the great em- 
ire of Mexico in that ſtate? No, thou 
ꝛadſt turned thoſe delightful and popu- 
lous regions into adelart, a deſart flood- 
ed with blood. Doſt thou not remem- 
ber that moſt infernal ſcene, when the 
nobleEmperorGuatimozin was ſtretched 
out by thy ſoldiers upon hot burning 
coals, to make him diſcover into what 
part of the lake of Mexico he had thrown 
the royal treaſures? Are not his groans 
ever ſounding in the cars of thy conſci- 
ence? do not they rend thy hard heart, 
and ſtrike thee with more horror than 
the yells of the Furies? | 
CORTEZ, | 
Alas! I was not preſent when that 
ad I been there, 


I would have forbidden it. My nature 
was mild. 


| PENN. 

Thou waſt the captain of that band 
of robbers who did this horrid deed. 
The advantage they had drawn from 
thy counſels and condu enabled them 
to commit it ; and thy {kill ſaved them 
afterward from the vengeance that was 
due to ſo enormous a crime. The enraged 
Mexicans would have properly puniſhed 
them for it, if they had not had thee for 
their general, thou lieutenant of Satan ! 

CORTEZ. | 

The ſaints T find can rail, William 
Penn. But how do you hope to pre- 
ſerve this admirable colony which you 
have ſettled ? Your people, you tell me, 
live lile innocent lambs. Are there no 
bolves in North America, to devour 
thoſe lambs? But, if the Americans 
ſhould continue in perpetual peace with 
all your ſucceſſors there, the French will 
not. Are the inhabitants of Pennſyl- 
vania to make war againſt them with 
prayers and preaching ? It fo, that gar- 
den of GoD, which you ſay you have 
planted, will undoubtedly be their 711 
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and they wilt take from you your pro- 
perty, your laws, and your religion 

| - PENN. 

The Lon p's will be done! TheLozp 
wilt defend us againſt the rage of our 
excmics, if it be his good plealure. 

| CORTEZ. 

Is this the wiſdom of a great legiſla- 
tor  F have heard ſome of your country- 
men compare you to Solon! Did Solon, 


think you, gives laws to a people and 


Rave thoſe taws and that people at the 
mercy of every invader ? I he firſt buſi- 
meſs of legiſlature is, to provide a mili- 
tary ſtrength that may detend the whole 
Fyſtem. It a houſe be built in a land of 
robbers, without agate ta ſhut, or a bolt 
or bar to ſecure it, what avails it how 
well · proportĩoned, or how commodious, 
the architecture of it may be ? Is itrichly» 
Furniſhed within? the more it will tempt 
the hands of violence and of rapine to 
Fire it's wealth. The worid, William 
Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any 


fate or commonwealth erected therein, 


mut be well fenced and ſecured by good 


military inſtitutions ; or, the happier it 
& in all other reſpects, tha greater will 


be it's danger, the more ſpeedy it's de- 
ſtruction. Perhaps the neighbouring 
Engliſh colonies may for a while protect 
yours : but that precarious ſecurity can- 
t always pielerde you. Your plan 
of government muſt be changed, or 
our colony will be loſt, What I have 
Bid is alſo applicable to Great Britain 
itſelf. If an encreaſe of it's wealth be 
not accompanied with anencreate of it's 
force, that wealth will become the prey 
of ſome of the neighbouring nations, in 
which the martial ſpirit is more preva- 
dent than the commercial. And what- 
ever praiſe may he due toit's civil inſti- 
tutichs, if they are not guarded by a 
wiſe ſyſtem of military policy, they will 
be found of no value, being unable to 
prevent their own diſolution. 
PENN. 
Theſe are ſuggeſtions of human wiſ- 
dom. The doctrines I held were i- 


ſired; they came from above. 


CORTEZ. 

It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any folly 
evil come Yom the Fountain of Wiſdon:. 
Whatever is inconſiſtent with the great 
laws of nature, and with the neceflary 


cr 


ſtate of human ſociety, cannot poſfbi) 
have been inſpired by God. Self. de- 
fence is as neceſſary to nations as to 


men. And ſhall particulars have a right 


which nations have not? Trut rel! gion, 
William Penn, is the perfection of rea- 
ſon. Fanaticiſm is the diſgrace, the de- 
ſtruction of reaſoon. 
* PENN. | 
Though what theu ſayeſt ſhould be 
true, it dots not come well from thy 
mouth. A Papi/t talk of reaſon ! Go to 
the Inquiſition, and tell ?h-z2 of reaſon, 
and the great laws of nature. They 
will broil thee, as thy loldters broiled the 
unhappy Guatimozin. Why doſt thou 
turn pale? Is it the name of the Inquiſi- 
tion, or the name of Guatimozin, that 
troubles and affrights thee ? O wretched 
man! who madeſt thyſelf a voluntary in- 
ſtrument to carry into a new- diſcovered 
world that helliſh tribunal | Tremble 
and ſhake, when thou thinkeſt, that 
every murder the inquilitors have com- 
mitted, every torture they have inflicted, 
on the innocent Indians, is originally 
owing to thee. Thou muſt anſwer to 
God for all their inhumanity, for all 
their injuſtice. What wouldit thou 
give to part with the renown of thy 
conqueſts, and ta have a conſcience as 
pure and undiſturbed as mine ? | 
CORTEZ, | 
I fee] the force of thy words. They 
ierce me like daggers. I can never, 
never be happy, while I retain any 
memory of the ills I have cauſed, 
Yet I thought Idid right. I thought I 
laboured'to advance the glory of God, 
and propagate in the remoteſt parts of 
the earth his holy religion. He will be 
merciful to well-deſigning and pious er- 
ror. Thou alto wilt have need of that 
gracious indulgence; though not, I 
own, ſo much as I. 
PENN, ; 
Aſk thy heart, whether ambition were 
not thy real motive, and zeal the pre- 
tence ? 


CORTEZ. 

Aſk thine, whether thy zeal had no 
worldly views, and whether thou didſt 
believe all the nonſenſe of the ſea, at 
the head of which thou walt pleaſed to 
become a legiſlator. Adieu !—Selt- 
examination requires retirement. 
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MARCUS PORTIUS CATO—MESSALLA CORVINUS, 


CATO, 
H, Meſſalla !—is it then poſſible 
that what ſome of our country- 
men tell me ſhould be true? Is it poſſible 
that you could live the courtier of Oc- 
tavius, that you could accept of employ- 
ments and honours from him, from the 
_ of your country ; you, the brave, 
the noble- minded, the virtuous Meſ- 
falla; you, whom, I remember, my 
YN 0's Brutus has frequently ex- 
tolled, as the moſt promiſing youth in 
Rome, tutored by philoſophy, trained 
up in arms, ſcorning all thoſe ſoft, etfe- 
minate pleaſures, that reconcile men to 
an eaſy and indolent ſervitude, fit for all 
the rougheſt taſks of honour and virtue, 

fit to live or to die a freeman ? 

MESSALLA. 

Marcus Cato, LIrevere both your life 
and your death; but the laſt, permit me 
to tell you, did no good to your coun- 
try; and the former would have done 
More, if you could have mitigated a lit- 


tle the ſternneſs of your virtue, I will 


not ſay of your pride. For my own 
part, 4 adhered with conſtant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the republick, 
while the republick exiſted. 1 fought 
for her at Philippi, under the only com- 
mander, who, if he had conquered, 
would have conquered for her, not for 
himſelf. When he was dead, I faw 
that nothing remained to my count: 


but the choice of a maſter. I choſe the 


* + ..CATO, | 

The beſt!—What! a man who had 
broken all laws, who had violated all 
truſts; who had led the armies of the 
commonwealth againſt Antony, and 
then joined with him and that ſottiſh 
traitor Lepidus, to ſetup a Triumvirate 
more execrable by far than either of the 
former ; who ſhed the beſt blood in Rome 
by an inhuman proſcription ; murdered 
even his own guardian; murdered Ci- 
cero,. to whoſe confidence, too impro- 
vidently given, he owed all his power ! 
Was this the maſter you choſe ?' could 
you bring your tongue to give him the 
name of Auguſtus? could you ſtoop to 
beg conſulſhips and triumphs from him? 


O ſhame to virtue! O degeneracy of 
Rome! To what infamy are her ſons, 
her nobleſt ſons, fallen! The thought of 
it pains me mote than the wound that L 
died of: it ſtabs my foul, 
MESSALLA.- 

Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of 
your indignation. There has always 
been too much paſſion mixed with your 
virtue. The enthuſiaſm you are poſ- 
ſeſſed with is a noble one; but it di- 
ſturbs your judgment. Hear me with 
35 and with the tranquillity that 
becomes a philoſopher. It is true, that 
Ottavius had done all you have ſaid: 
but it is no leſs true, that in our circum- 
ſtances he was the beſt maſter Rome 
could chute. His mind was fitted by 
nature for empire. His underſtanding 
was clear and ſtrong. His paſſions were 
cool, and under the abtolute command 
of his reaſon. - His name gave him an 
authority over the troops and the peo- 

le, which no other Roman could poſ- 
leſs in an equal degree. He uſed that 
authority to reſtrain the exceſſes of both, 
which it was no longer in the power of 
the ſenate to repreſs, nor of any other 
general or magiſtrate in the ſtate. He 
reſtored diſcipline in our armies, the firſt 
means of ſalvation, without which no 
legal government could have been form- 


ed or ſupported. He avoided all odious 


and invidious names. He maintained 
and reſpected thoſe which time and long 
habits had endeared to the Roman peo- 
ple. He permitted a generous liberty of 
{peech. He treated the nobles of Pom- 
pey's party as well as thoſe of his fa- 
ther's; if they did not themſelves, for 
factious purpoſes, keep up the diſtinc- 
tion. He formed a plan of government, 
moderate, decent, reſpectable, which 
left the ſenate it's majeſty, and ſome of 
it's power. Hereſtored vigour and ſpi- - 
rit to the laws ; he made new and good 
ones for the reformation of manners; he 
enforced their execution; he governed 
the empire with lenity, juſtice, and glo- 
ry: he humbled the pride of the Par- 
thians; he broke the fierceneſs of the 
barbaroug nations: he gave to his coun- 


try, exhauſted and languiſhing with the 
D 


great 
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great loſs of blood which ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained in the courſe of ſo many civil 
wars, the bleſſings of peace; a bleſſing 
which was become fo neceſſary for her, 
that without it ſhe could enjoy no other. 
In doing theſe things, I acknowledge, 
he had my aſſiſtance. I am prouder of 
it, and I think I can juſtify mylelf more 
etfectually to my country, than if I had 
died by my own hand at Philippi. Be- 
lieve me, Cato, it is better to do ſome 

ood, than to project a great deal. A 

ittte practical virtue is of more uſe to 
fociety than the moſt ſublime theory, or 


the belt principles of government ill ap- 
plied. 


CATO. 

Yet I muſt think it was beneath the 
character of Meſſalla to join in ſupport- 
ing a government, which, though co- 
loured and mitigated, was {till a tyran- 
ny. Had you not better have gone into 
a voluntary exile, where you would not 
have ſeen the face of the tyrant, and 
where you might have quietly practiſed 
thole private virtues, which are all that 
the gods require from good men in cer- 
tain fituations ? 
| MESSALLA, 

No- did much more good by con- 
tinuing at Rome. Had Auguſtus re- 
quired of me any thing baſe, any ming 
fervile, I would have gone into exile, 


would havediedrather than do it. But 


he reſpected my virtue, he reſpected my 
dignity : he treated me as well as Agrip- 


Pa or as Mæcenas; with this diſtinction 


alone, that he never employed my {word 
but againſt foreign nations, or the old 


enemies of the republick. 


CATO, 
It muſt, F own, have been a pleaſure 


to be employed againſt Antony, that 
- monſter of vice, who plotted the ruin of 


liberty, and the raiſing of himſelf to ſo- 
vereign power, amid the riot of Baccha- 
nals, and in the embraces of harlots : 
who, when he had attained to that 
power, delivered it up to a laſcivious 
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queen, and would have made an Ægyp⸗ 
tian ſtrumpet the miſtreſs of Rome, if 
the battle of Actium had not ſaved us 
from that laſt of misfortunes. 
MESSALLA, - 

In that battle I had a conſiderable 
ſhare. So I had in encouraging the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, which Auguſtus 
protected. Under his judicious patron- 
age, the Muſes made Rome their capital 
ſeat. It would have pleaſed you to have 
known Virgil, Horace, Tiballus, Ovid, 
Livy, and many more whoſe names wil 
be iliuftrioms to all generations, 

i CATO. 

I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your 
Auguſtus and you, after the ruin of our 
liberty, made Rome a Greek. city, an 
academy of fine wits, another Athens 
under the government of Demetrius 
Phalerus. I would much rather have 
feen her under Fabricius and Curius, 
and her other honeſt old conſuls, who 
could not vead. 

A MESSALL As | 

Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as 
much of her glory as ſhe did to tho& 
heroes. I could ſay more, a great deal 
more, on the happineſs of the mild do- 
minion of Auguſtus. I might even 
add, that the vaſt extent of the empire, 
the fact ions of the nobility, and the 
corruption of the people, which no 
laws under the ordinary magiſtrates ot 
the ſtate were able to reſtrain, ſeemed 
neceſlary to require ſome change in the 
government: that Cato himſelf, had he 
remained upon earth, could have done 
us no good, unleſs he would have 
yielded to become our prince. But J 
ſee you conſider me as a deſerter from 
the republick, and an apologiſt for a 
tyrant. I therefore leave you to the 
company of thoſe ancient Romans, for 
whole ſociety. you were always much 
fitter than for that of your contempora- 
ries. Cato ſhould have lived with Fa- 
bricius and Curius, not with Pompey 
and Cæſar. 


DIALOGUE X. 


CHRISTINA, 
OU fcem to avoid me, Oxen- 
ſtiern ; and, now we are met, you 


don't pay me the reverence that is due 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN—CHANCELLOR OXENSPFIERN. 


to your queen! Have you fotgotten that 
I was your ſovereign ? 
OXENSTIERN. 
I am not your ſubject here, * ; 
ut 
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dort you have forgotten, that you your- 
elf . that bond, and freed me from 
my allegiance, many years before you 
died, by abdicating the crown, againſt 
my advice and the inclination of your 
people. Reverence here is Ne to 
Virtue. 

: CHRISTINA. 

I ſee you would mortify me, if it 
were in your power, for acting againſt 
your advice, But my fame does not 
depend upon your judgment. All Eu- 
rope admired the greatneſs of my mind 
in reſigning 2 crown, to dedicate myſelf 
entirely to the love of the ſciences and 
the fine arts; things of which you had 
no taſte in barbarous Sweden, the realm 
of Goths and Vandals. 

6-4 OXENSTIERN, 

There is hardly any mind #00 great 
for a crown; but there are many too lit- 
fle. .Are you ſure, Madam, it was mag- 
nanimity that cauſed you to fly from 


the government of a kingdom, which 


our anceſtors, and particularly your 

eroic father Guſtavus, had ruled with 
{o much glory? 

CHRISTINA, 

Ami fure of it? Yes: and, to 
confirm my own judgment, I have that 
of many learned men and beaux eſprits 
of all countries, who have celebrated 
my action as the perfection of heroiſm. 

OXENSTIERN., 

Thoſe beaux efprits judged according 
to their predominant paſhon. I have 
heard young ladies expreſs their admi- 
ration of Mark Antony for heroically 
leaving his fleet at the battle of Actium, 
to follow his miftreſs. Your paſſion 
for literature had the fame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it 
in a manner more becoming your birth 
and rank? why did not you bring the 
Muſes to Sweden, inſtead of deſerting 
that kingdom to ſeek them in Rome ? 
For a prince to encourage and protect 
arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially to 
inſtruct an illiterate people, and inſpire 
them with knowledge, politeneſs, and 
fine taſte, is indeed an act of true great- 
neſs, f | 

CHRISTINA, 

The Swedes were too groſs to be re- 
fined by any culture which I could have 
given to their dull, their half- frozen 
touls, Wit and genius require the in- 
fAuence of a more ſouthern climate, 

OXENSTIERN. | 
The Swedes'too groſj! No, Madam: 
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not even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be 
refined, if they had a Prince to inſtruct 
them. ' ; 

CHRISTINA, | 

It was too tedious a work for the vi- 
vacity of my temper, to poliſh bears into 
men: I ſhould have died of the ſpleen 
before had made any proficiency in it. 
My defire was, to thine among thoſe 
who were qualified to judge of my ta- 
lents. At Paris, at Rome, I had the 
glory of ſhewing the French and Italian 
wits, that the North could produce one 
not inferior to them. They beheld me 
with wonder. The homage JI had re- 
ceived in my palace at Stockholm was 
paid to my dignity : that which I drew 
trom the French and Roman academies 
was paid to my talents. How much 
more glorious, how much more deli ght- 
ful to an elegant and rational mind was 
the latter than the former! Could you 
once have felt the joy, the tranſport of 
my heart, when I ſaw the greateſt au- 
thors, and all the eres, artilts, in 
the moſt learned and civilized countries 
of Europe, bringing their works to me, 
and ſubmitting the merit of them to m 
deciſions; when I ſaw the philoſophers, 
the rhetoricians, the poets, making my 
judgment the ſtandard of their reputa- 
tion; you would not wonder that I pre- 
ferred the empire of wit to any other 
empire. 

" oxensriEnN. 

Q great Guſtavus! my ever honour- 
ed, my adored maſter! O greateſt of 
kings, greateſt in valour, in virtue, in 
wiſdom, with what indignation muſt 
thy ſoul, enthroned in heaven, have 
looked down on thy unworthy, thy de- 
generate daughter! with what ſhame 
muſt thou have ſeen her rambling about 
from court to court, deprived of her 
royal dignity, debaſed into a pedant, a 
witling, a ſmatterer in ſculpture and 


5 
painting, reduced to beg or buy flat- 


tery from each needy rhetorician, or 


hereling poet? I weep to think on this 
ſtain, this diſhonourable ſtain, to thy il- 
luſtrious blood! And yet—would to 
Gopi would to Gop! this were all the 
pollution it has ſuffered | 
CHBAISTINA, 
Dareſt thou, Oxenitiern, impute any 
blemiſh to my honour ? | 
Madam, the world will ſcarcely re- 
ſpect the frailties of queens when they 
are on their thrones ; much leſs when 
D 2 they 
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they have voluntarily degraded them- 
1040 to the level of the ne And 
if ſcandalous tongues have unjuſtly aſ- 
rſed their fame, the way to clear it is 
not by an aſſaſſination. | | 

| CHRISTINA. 

Ohl that I were alive again, and re- 
ſtored to my throne, that I might pu- 
niſh the inſolence of this hoary traitor ! 
— But, ſee! he leaves me, he turns his 
back upon me with cool contempt !— 
Alas! do not I deſerve this ſcorn? In 


ſpite of myſelf, I maſt confeſs that I do. 
0 vanity, how ſhort-lived are the 


pleaſures thou beſtoweſt! I was thy vo- 
tay : thou waſt the god for whom I 


-changed my religion, For thee I for- 


ſook my country and my throne. What 
compenſation have I gained for all theſe 
facrifices, ſo laviſhly, ſo imprudently 


made? Some puffs of incenſe from au- 
thors, who thought their flattery due to 
the rank I had bela, or hoped to ad- 
vance themſelves by my recommenda- 
tion, or, at beſt, over- rated my paſſion 


for literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe 


the value of thoſe talents with which 
they were endowed. But in the eſteem 
of wiſe men 1 ſtand very low; and their 
— alone is the true meaſure of glory. 

othing, I perceive, can give the mind 
a laſting joy but the conſciouſneſs of 
having performed our duty in that ſta- 
tion which it has pleaſed the divine Pro. 
vidence to aſſign to us. The glory of 
virtue is ſolid and eternal: all other will 
fade away, like a thin vapoury cloud, 
on which the caſual glance of ſome'faint 
beams of light has ſuperficially imprint. 


ed their weak and tranſient colours. 


DIALOGUE XL 
TITUS VESPASI ANUS—PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 


AN TITUS. : 

O, Scipio; I cannot give place to 
you in this.—In other reſpects 

J acknowledge myſelf your interior, 
though I was Emperor of Rome, and 
you only her conſul. I think your tri- 
umph over Carthage more glorious than 
mine over Judza : but in that I gained 
over love, I muſt eſteem myſelf ſuperior 
to you, though your generoſity with re- 
gard to the Bir Celtiberian, your cap- 
tive, has been celebrated ſo highly. 

| SCIPIO, 

Fame has been then unjuſt to your 
merit: for little is ſaid of the continence 
of Titus; but mine has been the fa- 
vourite topick of eloquence in every age 
and country. 

TITUS. 

It has—and in particular your great 
hiſtorian Livy has poured forth all the 
ornaments of his admirable rhetorick to 
embelliſh and dignity that part of your 
ſtory.” I had a great hiſtorian too, Cor- 
nelius Tacitus: but either from the bre- 
vity which he affected in writing, or 
from the ſeverity of his nature, which, 


never having felt the pailion of love, 


thought the ſubduing of it too eaſy a 
victory to deſerve great encomiums, he 
has beſtowed but three lines upon my 
parting with Berenice, which coſt me 
more pain, and greater efforts of mind 


than the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, 


- . 
* 
, 


SCIPIO, 

I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſ- 
tory of that parting, and what could 
make it ſo hard and painful to you. 

TITUS. 

While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 
auſpices of my father Veſpaſian, I be- 
came acquainted with Berenice, ſiſter to 
King Agrippa, and who was herſelf a 
queen in one of thoſe Eaſtern countries. 
She was the moſt beautiful woman in 
Aſia; but ſhe had graces more irreſiſti- 
bleſtill than her beauty. She had all the 
inſinuation and wit of Cleopatra, with- 
out her coquetry. I loved her, and was 
beloved : the loved my perſon, not my 

reatneſs. Her tenderneſs, her fidelity, 
ſo inflamed my paſſion tar her, that IL 
gave her a promiſe of marriage. 
SCIPIO. 

What do I hear? A Roman ſenator 

promiſe to marry a queen ! 
| TITUS. | 

I expected, Scipio, that your ears 
would be offended with the ſound of 
ſuch a match. But conſider that Rome 
was very different in my time from 
Rome in yours. The ferocious pride of 
our ancient republican ſenators had bent 
itſelf to the obſequious complaiſance 
of a court. Berenicẽ made no doubt; 
and I flattered myſelf, that it would not 
be inflexible in this point alone. - But 


we thought it neceſſary to defer the com- 


pletion 
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—. 9 of our wiſhes till the death of my 
ther. On that event, the Roman em- 
pire and (what I knew ſhe valued more) 
my hand became due to her, according 
to my engagements. | | 
SCIPIO, 

'The Roman empire due to a Syrian 
12 Oh, Rome, how art thou fallen! 

ccurſed be the memory of Odtavius 


Cziar, who, by oppreſſing it's liberty, 


ſo lowered the majeſty of the republick, 
that a brave and virtuous Roman, in 
whom was veſted all the power of that 
mighty ſtate, could entertain ſuch a 
thought! But did you find the ſenate 
and people ſo ſervile, ſo loſt to all ſenſe 
of thats howond and dignity, as to affront 
the great genius of imperial Rome, and 
the eyes of her tutelary gods, the eyes of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, with the fight of a 
queen, an Aſiatick queen, on the throne 
of the Czſars ? 

| TITUS. 

I did not, — They judgedof it as you, 
Scipio, judge; they detetted, they diſ- 
dained it. In vain did I urge to ſome 
particular friends, who repreſented to 
me the ſenſe of the ſenate and people, 
that a Meſſalina, a Poppæa, were a 
much greater diſhonour to the throne of 
the Cziars than a virtuous foreign prin- 


ceſs *. Their prejudices were uncon- 


uerable; I ſaw it would be impoſſible 
Be me to remove them. But I might 
have uſed my authority to filence their 
murmurs. A liberal donative to the 
ſoldiers, by whom I was fondly belov- 
ed, would have ſecured their fidelity, 
and conſequently would have forced the 
ſenate and people to yield to my incli- 
nation. Berenice knew this, and with 
tears implored me not to ſacrifice her 
happineſs and my own to an unjult pre- 
| — Shall Lown it to you, Pub- 
ius ? My heart not only pitied her, but 
acknowledged the truth and ſolidity of 
her reaſons. Yet ſo much did I abhor 


the idea of tyranny, ſo much reſpect did 


I pay to the ſentiments of my ſubjects, 
that I determined to ſeparate myſelf 
from her for ever,rather than force either 
the laws or the prejudices of Rome to 
ſubmit to my will. | 
SCIPIO. 
Give me thy hand, noble Titus, 


2 


— 
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„ 

My virtue can have no greater re- 
ward from the approbation of man. 
But, O Scipio, think what anguiſh my 
heart muſt have felt, when I took that 
reſolution, and when I communicated 
it to my dear, my unhappy Berenict᷑. 
You ſaw the ſtruggle of Maſiniſſa, when 
you forced him to give up his beloved 
Sophoniſba. Mine was a harder con- 
flict. She had abandoned him, to marry 
the king of Numidia. He knew that 
her ruling paſſion was ambition, not 
love. He could not rationally eſteem 
her, when ſhe quitted a huſband, whom 
ſhe had ruined, who had loſt his crown 
and his liberty in the cauſe of her coun- 
try and for her ſake, to give her perſon 
to him, the capital foe of that unfortu- 
nate huſband. He muſt, in ſpite of his 
paſhon, have thought her a perhdious, 
a deteſtable woman. But I eſteemed 
Berenice : ſhe deſerved my eſteem. I 
was certain ſhe would not have accept- 
ed the empire from any other hand: and 
had I been a private man, ſhe would 
have raiſed me to her throne. . Yet I 
had the fortitude, I ought, perhaps, to 
ſay, the hardneſs of heart, to bid her de- 

art from my ſight? depart for ever 1 
hat, O Publius, was your conqueſt 
over yourſelf, in giving back to her be- 
trothed lover the Celtiberian captive, 
compared to this? Indeed that was no 
conqueſt. I will not fo diſhonour the 
virtue of Scipio, as to think he could feel 
any ſtruggle with himſelf on that ac- 
count. A woman engaged to another, 
engaged by affection as well as vows, 
let her have been ever ſo beautiful, could 
raiſe in your heart no ſentiments but 
compaſſion and friendſhip. To have 
violated her, would have been an a& 
of brutality, which none but another 
Tarquin could have committed. Te 
have detained her from her huſband, 
would have been cruel. But where love 


is mutual, where the object beloved ſuf- 


fers more in the ſeparation than you do 
yourſelf, to part with ber is indeed a 
ſtruggle! It is the hardeſt ſacrifice a good 


heart can make to it's duty, 


|  $C1P10. | 
I acknowledge that it is, and yield 


Thou waſt worthy of the empire; and you the palm. But I will own to you, 
Scipio Africanus honours thy virtue. 


* 'The character of Berenic6 in this Dialog 
Racine, not by Joſephus, 


Titus, I never knew much of the ten- 


ue is conformable to the idea given of her by 
derneſs 
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derneſs you deſcribe. 7 Car- 
thage, the ſaving of my country 

the ſubduing of it's Fral—theſe filled 
my thoughts, and left no room there 
for thoſe effeminate paſſions. I do not 
blame your ſenſibility : but when I went 


a TITUS. 3 773, 8 

If my ſoul had been poſſeſſed by am. 

bition alone, I might poſſibly have been 
a greater man than I was; but I ſhould 
not have been more virtuous, nor have 
gained the title I preferred to that of 


to the capitol to falt with FOVE, I 8 of Judæa and Emperor of 
never conlulted him about b af- Rome, in being called the Delight of 
„ . Humankind, i 4 


DIALOGUE XII. 
HEXRY DUKE OF GUISE——MACHIAVEL. 


GUISE. figns. But on the day of the borricodes 
NaN r, thou fiend IHA abhor you moſt imprudently let the k ing eſcape 
thy ſight— I look upon thee as out of Paris, whenyou might have flainor 
che original cauſe of my death, and of depoſed him. This was directly againſt 
$H the calamities brought upon the the great rule of my polfticks, not 10 flop 
French nation, in my father's time and /bort in rebellion or ' treaſon till the work 
A own. be fully completed. And you were jult- 
: MACHTAVEL, ly cenſured for it by Pope Sixtus Quin- 
IE the cauſe of your death! You fur- tas, amore conſummate politician, who 
prize me. | faid, you ought to have known, that when 
4 GUISE. ' a ſubzef draws bis ford againſ his 
A Yes:— Your pernicious maxims of king, he ſhould throw 22 the ſcabbard, 
poley, 1 Florence with You likewiſe deviated from my coun- 
Catharine of Medic is, your wicked diſ- ſels, by putting yourſelf in the power of 
e ĩple, produced in France ſuch a govern- a ſovereign you had ſo much offended, 
ment, fuch diſſimulation, ſuch perfidy, Why would you, againſt all the cau- 
fach violent, ruthleſs counſels, as threw tions I had given, expoſe your lite in a 
that whole kingdom into the utmoſt royal caſtle to themerey of that prince? 
confuſion, and ended my life, even in You truſted to his fear; but fear, in- 
the palace of my ſovereign, by the fulted and deſperate, is often cruel. Im- 
words of aſſatſins. PT pute therefore your death, not to any 
MKACHIAVEL. fault in my maxims; but to your cwn 
Wheever may have a right to com- folly in not having ſuſficiently obſerv- 
= of my policy, you, Sir, have not. + ed them. ; 
ou owed your greatneſs to it; and your 
deviating — it was the real cauſe of If neither I nor that prince had ever 
your death. If it had not been for the practiſed your maxims in any part of our 
aſfaſſination of Admiral Coligni and the conduct, he would have reigned many 
maſſacre of the Huguenots, the ftrength years with honour and peace, and I 
and power which the conduct of ſo able ſhould have riſen by my courage and ta- 
2 chief would have given to that party, lents to as high a pitch of greatneſs as it 
after the death of your father, it's moſt conſiſted with the duty of a ſubject to 
dangerous enemy, would have been fa- defire. But your inſtructions led us on 
dal to your houſe: nor could you, even into thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
with all the advantage you drew from there was no retreat without great dan- 
© that great firoke of royal policy, have:ac- ger, nor a poſſibility of advancing with- 
quired the authority you afterwards roſe out being deteſted by all mankind ; and | 
to in the kingdom of France, but by whoever ts ſo has every thing to fear 
urſuing my maxims; by availing your- from that deteſtation. I will give you + 
lelf of the ſpecious name of religion, to a proof of this, in the fate of a prince, | 
ſerve the ſecret purpoſes of your am- who ought to have been your hero, in- 
| bition; and by ſuffering no reſtraint of ſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was 
fear or conſcience, not even the guilt of incomparably a greater man, and, of all 
exciting a civil war, to check the neceſ whoever lived, ſeems to have acted moſt 


ſary progreis of your well-concerted de- ſteadily according to the rules laid * 


GUISE, 


- 
* 
. 
Y 
| > 


* 


r 


by you; I mean Richard TIT; king of 
England“. He ſtopped at no crime that 
could be profitable to him: he was a diſ- 
ſembler, a hypocrite, a murderer in cool 
bload. After the death of his brother, he 
gained the crown, by cutting off, with- 
out pity, all who ſtood in his 2 He 
truſted no man any further than helped 
his own purpoſes, and confiſted with his 
own ſafety. He liberally rewarded atl 
ſervices done him; but would not let the 
remembrance of them atone for offences, 
or ſave any man from deſtruction who 
obſtructed his views. Nevertheleſs, 
though his nature ſhrunk from no wick- 


edneſs which could ſerve his ambition, 


he poſſeſſed and exerciſed all thoſe virtues 
which you recommend to the practice of 
your prince. He was bold and prudent 
in war, juſt and {tri&t in the general ad- 
miniſtration of his government, and par- 
ticularly careful by a vigorous execu- 
tion of the laws, to protect the people 
againſt injuries or 8 from the 

great. In all his actions and words 
there conſtantly appeared the higheſt 
concern for the honour of the nation. 
He was neither greedy of wealth that 
belonged to other men, nor. profuſe of 
his own: but knew how to give, and 
where to ſave. He profeſſed a moſt edi- 
fying ſenſe of religion, pretended great 
2+al tor the reformation of manners, and 
was really an example of ſobriety, 
chaſtity, and temperance, in the whole 
courſe of his life. Nor did he ſhed any 
blood, but of thoſe who: were ſuch ob- 
ſtacles in his way to dominion as could 
not poſſibly be removed by any other 
means. This was a prince after your 
beart : yet, mark his end. The hor- 
Tor his crimes had excited in the minds 
of his ſubjects, and the deteſtation it 
produced, were ſo pernicious to him, 
that they enabled an exile, who had no 


Tight to the crown, and whoſe abilities 


were much inferior to his, to invade his 
realm, and deſtroy him. ”— 

A2 MACHIAVEL. 

This example, I own, may ſeem to 
be of ſome weight againſt the truth of 
my ſyſtem. But at the ſame time it de- 
monſtrates, that there was nothing ſo 
new in the doctrines I publiſhed, as to 


make it reaſonable to charge me with 


the diſorders and miſchiefs, which, ſince 
my time, any kingdom may have hap- 
pened to ſuffer from the ambition of a 


0 | # See Machiavel's Prince, 


/ 
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ſubject, or the tyranny of a 
Human nature wants no teaching, te 
render it wicked. In courts more ef; 
cially there has been, from the firſt in- 
ſtitution of monarchies, a policy prac- 
tiſed, not leſs repugnant than mine to 
the narrow and vulgar laws of hams- 
nity and religion, Why ſhould I be 
ſingled out as worſe than other ſtateſ- 
men ? 

| GUISE. ; | 

There have been, it muſt be owned, 
in all ages and all ſtates, many wicked 
politicians. Bat thou art the firſt ther 
ever taught the ſcience of tyranny, re- 
duced it to rules, and inftra&ed it's diſ- 
ciples how to acquire and ſecure it, by 
treachery, perjuries, aſſaſſinations, pro- 
ſcriptions ; and with a particular cag- 
tion, not to be ſtopped in the progreſs 
of their crimes 67 check of na con- 
ſcience, or feeling of the heart; but to 
path them as far as they ſhall judge to 

e neceſfary to their greatneſs and fafety. 
It is this which has given thee 2 pre- 
eminence in guilt over all other ſtateſ- 
men. 

MACHIAVEL. oat 
If you had read my book with 

dour, you would have perceived that I 
did not deſire to render men either ty 
rants or rebels ; but only ſhewed, if they 
were ſo, what conduct, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, it would be rational and 
expedient for them to obſerve. 

| r GUISE: | 

When you were'a miniſter of ſtate in 

Florence, if any chemift, or phyſician, 
had pnbliſhed a treatiſe, to inftruft his 


* countrymen in the art of poiſoning, and 


how to do it with the moſt certain de- 
ſtruction to others and ſecurity to them- 
ſelves ; would you have allowed him to 
plead in his juflification, that he did not 
deſire men to poiſon their neighbours ; 
but, if they would uſe ſuch evil means 
of mending their fortunes, there could 
ſurely be no harm in letting them know 
what were the moſt effectual poiſons, 
and by what methods they might give 
them without being diſcovered ? Would 
you have thought it a ſufficient apology 
for him, that he had dropped in his pre- 
face, or here and there in his book, 2 
ſober exhortation againſt the committing 
of murder? Without all doubt, as a 
magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of 
the people of Florence, you would have 


puniſhed 


cheared his drooping ſpirits; an 


puniſhed the wreteh with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, and taken great care to deſtroy 
every copy of ſo pernicious a book. Vet 
urown admired work contains a more 

ul and more infernal art, It poi- 


- fons ſtates and Kingdoms, and ſpreads 


it's malignity, like a general peſtilence, 
over the whole world. 
2 MACHIAVEL. x 
You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that 
my diſcourſes on Livy are full of wiſe 
and virtuous maxims and precepts of 
government. | 
Ys lv fe, GUISE. 
This, I think, rather aggravates 
than alleviates your guilt. How could 
2 ſtudy and comment upon Livy with 
io acute and profound an underſtand- 
ing, and afterwards write a book fo 
abſolutely repugnant to all the leſſons 
of policy taught by that ſage and moral 
hiſtorian ? how could you, who had ſeen 
the picture of virtue fo amiably drawn 
by his hand, and who ſeemed yourſelf 
to be ſenſible of all it's charms, fall in 
love with a fury, and ſet up her dread- 
ful image as the object of worſhip to 
princes ? | | 


LY b [ MACHIAVEL. | , 

I was ſeduced by vanity.—My heart 
was formed to love virtue, But 1 
wanted to be thought @ greater genius 
in politicks than Ariſtotle . or Plato. 


Vanity, Sir, is a paſhon as ſtrong in au- 
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thors as ambition in princes dor rather 


it is the ſame paſſion exerting itſelf dif- 


ferently, IT was @ duke of Guiſe in 
republick of letters. „ 
| . GUISE, 7 
The bad influences of your guilt have 
reached farther than 1 more 


laſting. But, Heaven be praiſed, your 


credit is at preſent much declining in 
Europe. I have been told by ſome ſhades 
who are lately arrived here, that the 
ableſt ſtateſinan of his time, a king, with 
whoſe fame the world is filled, has an- 

ſwered your book, and eonfuted all the 
principles of it, with a noble ſcorn and 
abhorrence. I am alſo aſſured, that in 
Eng land there js a great and good king, 
whoſe whole life has been a continued op- 
poſition to uy evil ſyſtem z who has hated 
all cruelty, all traud, all falſeneſs ; 
whoſe word has been ſacred, whoſe ho- 
nour inviolate ; who has made the laws 
of his kingdom the rules of his govern- 
ment, and good faith and a regard for 
the liberty of mankind the principles of 
his conduct with reſpe& to foreign pow- 
ers; who reigns more abſolutely now 
in the hearts of his people, and does 
greater things by the confidence they 
place in him, by the efforts they 
make from the generous zeal of affec- 
tion, than any monarch ever did, or ever 
will do, by all the arts of iniquity which 
you recommend. | | 


| DIALOGUE XIII. 
VIRGIL—HOR ACE—MERCURY—$SCALIGER THE ELDER, 


VIRGIL. 

Y dear Horace, your company 
| is my greateſt delight, even in 
the Elyſian fields. No wonder it was 
ſo when we lived together in Rome. 
Never had man ſo genteel, ſo agreeable, 
ſo eaſy a wit, or a temper ſo pliant to 
the inclinations of others in the inter- 
courſe of ſociety. And then ſuch inte- 
grity; ſuch fidelity, ſuch 1 in 
your nature! a foul fo free from all 


_ envy, ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, ſo placa- 


ble in it's anger, ſo warm and conſtant 
in it's affections! You were as neceſ- 
ſary to Mzcenas, as he to Auguſtus. 
Your conyerſation ſweetened to him all 
the cares of his miniſtry ; your gaiety 

is dry Fyour 
counſels aſſiſted him when he wanted 
advice. For you were capable, my 


dear Horace, of counſelling ſtateſmen, 
Your ſagacity, your diſcretion, * 
ſecreſy, your clear judgment in all af- 
fairs, recommended you to the confi- 
dence, not of Mzcenas alone, but of 
Auguſtus himſelf; which you nobly 
— uſe of, to ſerve your old friends 
of the republican party, and to confirm 
both the miniſter and the prince in their 
love of mild and moderate meaſures ; 
yet with a ſevere reſtraint of licentiouſ- 
neſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to the 
whole commonwealth under any form 
of government. e 
HORACE. 

To be ſo praiſed by Virgil, would 
have put me in Elyſium while I was 
alive. But I know your modeſty will 
not ſuffer me, in return for theſe enco- 
miums, to ſpeak of your character. 


Suppoling 


| 4724 c Robe a 
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ſing it as perfect as your | 24 


Bü bs as you did o 
* wanted correction. 
VIRGIL, 


Don's talk of my modeſty.—How 


'E 


ter was yours, when you diſ- 


the name of a „you whoſe 
$ are fo noble, » Rarmoniow, f 


ſublime. 
onde CE. - 
1 felt wylelk too inferĩor to the ae. ig- 


nity of that name, 


VIRGIL. 


I think you did like Auguſtus, when 


he refuſed to accept-the title of king, 
but kept all the power with which it 
was ever attended. Even in your epiſ- 
tles and ſatires, where the poet was con- 
cealed as much as he could be, you ma 


L 


| properly be compared to a prince in dil- 
e 


or in his hours of familiarity 


with his intimate friends: the pomp and 


over me and all writers o 


ad hen byp 


majeſty were dropped but the ee 
remained. | 


HORACE, bas 

'Well:—I will not contradit you; 
and (to ſay the truth) Iſhould do it with 

AO very good grace, becauſe in ſome of 
3 odes I have not ſpoken ſo modeſtly 
of my own poetry as in my epiſtles, But, 
to make you know your pre-eminence 
Latin verſe, 
I will carry you to Quintilian, the beſt 


of all Romancriticks, who will tell you 


in what rank you ought to be Javed. 
N VIRGIL. _ 

I four his judgment of me was biaſed 
by your commendation. —But who is 
this ſhade that Mercury is conducting? 
Inever ſaw one that ſtalked with ſomuch 
Pride, or had ſuch ridiculous FO 


| Mugen ju js Werke 


HORACE. © 


They come towards us :— Hail, Mer- 


aury! What is this ſtranger with you! 
His name is Julius Cg Scali 
is name is Julius Czfar 2 
bs Janus acritick, ger 
” HORACE, 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger! He was, I 
B a dictator in eriticiſm? | 
MERCURY. 
Ves, and he has exerciſed his ſo- 


vereign power over you. 
HORACE. 
I will not eſume to oppoſe it, I had 


* 


enough of following Brutus at Philippi. | 


MERCURY. 


4 Talk to him a little — He'll amuſe 
vou. I brought him to you on purpoſe, 


4 ere Sar. a 1 4 Cx"; — c_—_——_ 


from Europe. 


* 2 


—2— 


| HORACE... 
Virgil, do you accoſt him —1 can- 


not do it with pr vity : I ſhall 
nnn a | 


VIRGIL, 
Sir, may I aſk for what reaſon, you 
caſt your eyes fo ſuperciliouſſy u 

Nen and me? I don't remember that 
ſtus ever looked down upon us 
2 ſuch an air of 1 See * 

we were his ſubjects. 

SCALIGER. 

He was only a ſoyereign over your 
bodies, and-owed his power to violence 
and uſurpation. But I have from nature 
an abſolute dominion over the wit of all 
authors, ho are ſubjected to me as the 
greateſt of criticks or bypercriticks. 

VIRGIL. 

Your juriſdiction, great Sir, is very 
extenſive :—and what judgment/ have 
you been pleaſed to paſs upon us? 

SCALIGER. : 

Ts it poſſible you ſhould be ignorant 
of my decrees? I have placed you, 
Virgil, above Homer; whom I have 
ſhewn to be—— 

{ VIRGIL, | 
Hold, Sir—no blaſphemy againſt wy 
maſter, | | 
— HORACE. 
But what have you faid of me? 
SCALIGER. 

I have aid, that I had rather have 

ewritten the little Dialogue between you 


and Lydia, than bave been made " f 


. HORACE, g. 
If we were in the other world, you 
ſhould give me the r and take 
both the ode and the lady in return. 
But did you always pronounce ſo fa- 
vourably for us ? N eyes f 
scALTOER. 

Send for my works, and read them. 
— Mercury will brin png them to you with _ 
the firſt an that arrives here 
dere is inſtruction for 
you in them ; I tell you of your faults. 
But it was'my;whim to commend that 
little ode; and I never do things by 
1 When I give praiſe, I give it 

liberally, to ſhew my royal bownty- 
'But I generally blame, to vs all t 
vigour of my cenſorian power, and 
keep my ſubjects in awe. 
HORACE. 

You did not confine your Gveralgnty 
to poets ; you ciercicnd } it, no doubt, 
over all other writers, 


j Arragon. 


SCALIGER, | 
\ | 


— 
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S8 $CALIGER, 8 

I was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſ- 
man, an oratory an hiſtorian, a divine; 
without doing the drudgery of any of 
theſe, but only cenſoring thoſe who did, 
2nd ſhewing thereby the ſuperiority of 
my genius over them all; 

| HORACE. 

A hort way indeed touniverſal fame ! 
And I ſuppoſe you were very peremp- 


tory. in your deciſions, - 


critick. Their fo 


( SCALIGER, _ 
Peremptory! ay.—If any mandared 
to contradict my opinions, I called him 
a dunce, a raſcal, a villain, and fright- 
ened him out of his wits. 
VIRGIL, * 

But what ſaid others to this method 

of diſputation ? | 
; -  SCALIGER, 
They generally believed me, becauſe 


pf the confidence of my aſſertions z and 


thought I could not be fo inſolent, or 
fo angry, if I were not abſolutely ſure 
of being in the right. Beſides, in my 
controverſies, I had a great help from 
the language in which I wrote: for one 


can ſcold and call names with a much 
better grace in Latin than in French, or 
any tame, modern tongue, 


HORACE. 

Have not I heard, that you pretended 
to derive your deſcent from the princes 
ef Verona? 

| SEALIGER. | 
Pretended ! do you preſume to deny it? 
HORACE, Fs | 


Not I indeed :=Genealogy is not my 
ſcience. .If you ſhould claim to deſcend 


in a direct line from king Midas, I 
would not diſpute it. 
g VIRGIL. 

I wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped 
to ſo low an amhition. Was it not 
1 to reign over all Mount Parnaſ. 
tus than over a petty ſtate of Italy ? 
| SCALIGER. 


Lou ſay well.—I was too conde- 


rng, to the prejudices of vulgar opi- 
e The ignorant multitude Imagine 
t a | 


prince is a 150 man than a 
1 


tick. made me deſire to 
claim kindred with the Scalas of Verona 


Pray, Mercury, bew do you intend 


* 


to diſpoſe of this auguſt” perſon? You 


cannot think it proper to let him remain 
with us.— He muſt be placed with the 
demigods z he muſt go to Olympus. 
MERCURY. | | 
Be not afraid, He ſhall not trouble 
you long. I brought him thither, to 
divert you with the fight of an animal 
you never had ſeen, and myſelf with 
your ſurprize. He is the chiet of all the 
medern criticks, the moſt renowned 
captain of that numerous and dreadful 
band. W heron yo may think of him, 
I can ſeriouſly aſſure you, "that, before 
he went mad, he had good parts and 
great learning. But I will now explain 
to you the original cauſe of the abſur- 
dities he has uttered. His mind was 
formed in ſuch a manner, that, like 
ſome ſpective glaſſes, it either dimi- 
niſhed of magnified all objects too much; 
but above all others it magnified the 
good man to himſelf, This made him 
o proud, that it turned his brain. Now 
I have had my ſport with him, I think- 
it will be charity to reſtore him to his 
ſenſes ; or rather to beſtow, what nature 
denied him, a ſound judgment. Come 
hither, Scaliger,—By this touch of my 
caduceus, I give,thee power to ſee things 
as they are, and among others thyſelf. — 
Look, gentlemen, how his countenance 
is fallen in a moment! Hear what he 
fays—He is talking to himſelf. 
- - SCALIGER. 967% aha 
Bleſs me! with what perſons have I 
been diſcourfing ! with Virgil and Ho- 
race! How could I venture to open 
my lips in their preſence ? Good Mer- 
cury, I beſeech you, let me retire from 
a company for which I am very unfit. 
Let me go and hide my head in tlie 
deepeſt ſhade of that grove which I ſce 
in the valley. After T have performed 
a penance there, I will crawl on my 
knees to the feet of | thoſe illuſtrious 
thades, and beg them to ſee me burn 
my impertinent books of criticiſm, in 
the fiery billows of Phlegethon, with my 
own hands. | e 209,41 
| MERCURY. © 
They will both receive thee into fa 
vour. This mortification of truly know- 
ing thyſelf is a ſufficient atonement tor 
thy former preſumption. 
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which I had trod. 


Pig 


Me. 
3 


| + a 
R. Pope, you have done me great 
| honour, - I am told, that you 


made me your model in poetry, and 


walked on Parnaſſus in the ſame paths 


POPE. 
Me both followed Horace: but in 


our manner of imitation, and in the turn 


of our natural genius, there was, I be- 
lie ve, much refemblance. We both were 
too irritable, and too eaſily hurt by of- 
fences even from the loweſt of men. 
The keen edge of our wit was frequent- 
ly turned againſt thoſe whom it was 
more a ſhame to contend with than an 
honour to vanquiſh. 
Doi A. 8 2 

Ves: — But in general we were the 
champions of 4 morals, good ſenſe, 
and good learning. If our love of theſe 
were ſometimes heated into anger againſt 
thoſe who offended them no leis than us, 
is that anger to be blamed? | 
82 -.,..., POPE, . 
It would have been nobler, if we had 
not been parties, in the quarrel. Our 
enemies obſerve, that neither our cen- 
ſure nor our praile was always impar- 
tial. * rw a Peck | 1 
1 „ Nn Aga 
* might perhaps have been better, if 
in ſome inſtances we had not praiſed or 
blamed ſo much. But in panegyrick 
and ſatire moderation. is inſipid. 
WS ns 00 

Moderation is a. cold unpoetical vir- 
tue. Mere hiſtorical truth is better 
written in proſe. And therefore I think 
you did judiciouſly, when you threw 
into the fire your hiſtory of Louis le 
Grand, and truſted his fame to your 


$ 3 


poems, WR 
te 'BOILEAU, - - © {hang 

When thoſe poems were publiſhed, 
that monarch was the idol of the French 
nation. If you and I had not known, 
in our occaſional compoſitions, howto 


ſpeak to the paſſions as, well as to the 


ober reaſon of mankind, we thonld not 
have acquired that deſpotick e 
in the empire of wit, Which made us ſo 


mpi 
for midable to all the inferior tribe of 
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BOILEAU—POPE., | 


oets in England and France. Beſide, 
— ſatyriſts want great patrons. 
28 POPE. J 
All the praiſe which my friends re- 
ceived from me was urbought. In this, 
at leaſt, I may boaſt a ſuperiority over 
the penſioned Botleau. 
| BOILEAU. 1 2 

A penſion in France was an honoura- 
ble diſtinction. Had you been a French- 
man, you would have ambitiouſlyſought 
it; had I beenan Engliſhman, I ſhould. 
have 2 declined it. If our merit 
in other reſpects be not unequal, this 
difference will not ſet me much be- 
low you in the temple of virtue or of 
fame, | | 

_POPE, 

It is not for me to draw a-compariſon 
between our works. But, if I may be- 
lieve the beſt critics who have talked 
to me on the ſubject, my Rape of the 
Locks not inferior to your Lutrin; and 


my Art of Criticiſm” may well be com- 


pared with your Art of Poetry : my Ethic 

Epiſtles are eſteemed at leaſt equal te 

yours, and my Satires much better, 
BOILEAVU., 


: Hold, Mr. Pope. If there be really 


ſuch a ſympathy in our natures as you 
ſuppoſed, there may be reaſon to fear, 


that, ,if we, go-on in this manner com- 


paring our works we ſhall not part in 
good friendſhip, e nt 
! POPE, 


No, no :the mild air of the Elyſian | 
fields has mitigatedmy temper, as I pre- 


ſume it has yours. But in truth our 
reputations are nearly on a level. Our 
writings are admired almoſt equally (as 
I hear) for energy and juſineſs of thought. 
We both of us carried the beauty of our 
dictiom, and the harmony of! our num- 
bers, to the er that our 
languages would admit. Our poems 
were! poliſhed to the utmoſt degree of 
e e yet withaut loſing their fire, 
or the agreeable appearance of freedom 
and caſce. We borrowed much from 
the ancients, though you, I believe, 
more than I; but our imitations (to 
uſe an expreſſion of your own) had ſtill 
an original air Tv - Tus 


TT tt 8 See Boileau's Epigram on himſelf. 9 e 5 
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BOILEAU, 
I will confeſs, Sir, (to ſhew you that 


the Elyſian climate has. had it's effects 


me) I will fairly confeſs, without 
the leaſt ill-· humour, that, in your Eliſa 
to Abelard, your Verſes to the Memory d 
an unfortunate Lady, and ſome others 


vou wrote in your youth, there is more 


fire of poetry than in any of mine. You 
excelled in the pathetick, which I never 
proached, I will alſo allow, that you 
hit the manner of Horace, and the 7 
delicacy of his wit, more exaRtly than I, 
or than any other man who has written 
ſince his time. Nor could I, nor did 
even Lucretius himſelf, make philoſop 
ſo poetical, and embelliſh it with ſuc 
charms as you have given to that of 
Plato, or (to ſpeak more properly) of 
ſome of his modern diſciples, in your 


celebrated Eſay on Man. 
Oe os” NE 
What do you think of my Homer? 


BOILEAU, | 

Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the 
moſt poetical, the-moſtelegant, and the 
moſt pleaſing tranſlation, that ever was 
made of any ancient poem; though not 
ſo much in the manner of the original, 
or ſo exactly agreeable to the /enſe in all 


es, as might perhaps be deſired. 


ut when I conſider the years you m_ 
in this work, and how many excellent. 
original poems you might with leſs dif- 


ficulty have produced in that time, I. 


cannot but regret that your talentswere 
thus employed. A great poet, ſo tied 
down to a tedious tranſlation, is a Co- 
tumbus chained to an var, What new. 
regions of fancy, full of treaſures yet 
untouched, might you have explored, 
if you had been at liberty boldly to ex- 


pand your fails, and ſteer your own 


courſe, under the conduct and direction 
of your own genius — But I am ſtill 
more angry with you for your edition 


of Shakeſpeare. The office of an editor 


was below 2 and your mind was al 
ft for the rudgery it requires. Would 
2 Fork. 


taking t was zeal for the honour 
of Shakeſpeare : and, if you knew all his 
beauties as well as I, you would not 
wonder at this zeal. No other author 
had ever ſo copious, ſo bold, ſo creative 


an imagination, with ſo-perfe& a know-- 


AK. : T 4 
* +4 


*- " © 


the paſſions, the humours, and 


The priveipal eau of my 1 
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ſentiments of mankind. He painted all 
characters, from kings down to pea- 
ſants, with equal truth and equal force. 
If human nature were deſtroyed, and no 
monument were left of it except his 


f works, other beings might know ruh 


man was from thoſe writings. 
* - BOILEAU, © | 
You ſay he painted all characters, 
from kings down to peaſants, with equal 
truth and equal force. I cannot deny 
that he did ſo: but I wiſh he had not 


' jumbled thoſe characters together, in the 


compoſition of his pictures, as he has 


frequently done. 
The ſtrange mixture of tragedy, co- | 


POPE, 


medy, and farce in the ſame play, nay 
ſometimes in the ſame ſcene, T ac know - 
ledge to be quite inexcuſable. But this 
was the taſte of the times when Shake - 
ſpeare wrote, / 2 
2 2 - BOILEAU, 

| eat genius ought to guide, not 
ſervilely follow, the taſte of erstem 
poraries. | : 
| POPE. 

Conſider from how thick a darkneſs 
of barbariſm the genius of Shakeſpeare 
broke forth ! at were the Engliſh, 
and what (let me aſk you). were the 
Freneh dramatic performances, in the 
age when he flouriſhed ? The advances 
he made towards the higheſt perfection 
both of tragedy and comedyare amazing! 
In the principal points, in the power of 
exciting terrorand pity,or raiſing lau 
ter ĩn an audience, none yet has ercelled 
him, and very few have equalled. 
219,557 eee. 

Do you think that he was equal in 
comedy to Moljere? 
7 dress. 4 
In comic force I do: but in the fine 
and delicate ſtrokes of fatire, and what 
is called genteel comedy, he was greatly 
inferior to that admirable writer. There 


is nothing in him to compare with the 


Miſanthrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or 
Tartuffe. Fon e OP wy 


r 
This, Mr. Pope, is a 258 deal ſor 
an Engliſhman to acknowledge. A ve- 


neration for Shakeſpeare ſeems to be a 
part of your national religion, and the 


only part in which even your men of 


ſenſe are fanatic k. 
Dane TIE 5 
He who can read Shakeſpeare, and be 
cool enough for all the accuracy of - 
| * 
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ber eriticiſm, has more of reaſon than 
taſte, 8 
©  BOILEAU, 

I join with you in admiring him as 

a prodigy of genius, though I find the 

moſt ſhocking abſurdities in his plays; 


_ abſurdities which no critic of my na- 


tion-can pardon, 
i POPE. 

We will be ſatisfied with your feel- 
ing the excellence of his beauties. But 
you would admire him till more, if 
you could ſee the chief eharacters in 
all his beſt tragedies repreſented by an 
actor, who appeared on the ſtage a lit- 
tle before I left the world. He has 
ſhewn the Engliſh nation more excel- 
lencies in Shakeſpeare, than the quick- 
eſt wits could diſcern; and has im- 
br 569 them on the heart with a livelier 

eeling than the moſt ſenſible natures 


- 


had ever experienced without his help. 


| BOILEAU, . _ 
The variety, ſpirit, and force, of 
Mr. Garrick's action, have been much 
praiſed to me by many of his country- 
men, whoſe ſhades i converſe Sith, 
and who agree in ſpeaking of him as 
we do of Baron, our moſt natural and 
moſt admired actor, I have alſo heard 
of another, who has now quitted the 
ſtage, but who had filled with great 
ignity, force, and elevation, tome 
tragick parts; and excelled ſo much 


in the comick, that none ever has 


deſerved a higher applauſe. 
| POPE. | 

Mr. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect 
comedian. In the part of Falſtaff par- 
ticularly, wherein the utmoſt force of 
Shakeſpeare's humour appears, he at- 
tained to ſuch perfection, that he was 
not an actor; be was the man deſerib- 
ed by Shakeſpeare; he was Falſtaff 
himſelf! When I ſaw him do it, the 
pleaſantry of the fat knight appeared to 
me ſo bewitching, all his vices were ſo 
mirthful, that I could not much won- 
der at his having. ſeduced a young 
prince even to rob in his company. 
EG WAG | ff RAT 

That character is not well underſtood 
by the French. They ſuppoſe it be- 
longs, nat to comedy, but to farce : 
whereas the Engliſh ſee it in the fineſt 


and higheſt ſtrokes of wit and humour. 


Perhaps theſe different judgments may 
be accounted for, in ſome eh by 
the diverſity of manners in different 
Fountries,, But don't you allow, Mr, 


* 
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Pope, that our writers, both of tragedy, 


and comedy, are, upon the whole, more 


| 33 maſters of their art than yours? 
F 


ou deny it, I will appeal to the 


Athenians,” the only judges qualified 


to decide the diſpute, Iwill refer it to 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander, 
POPE. 

I am afraid of thoſe judges : for I ſee 
them continually walking hand in hand, 
and engaged in the moſt friendly con 
yerſation, with Corneille, Racine, an 
Moliere. Our dramatick writers ſeem, 
in general, not ſo fond of their com- 
pany : they ſometimes ſhove rudely by 
them, and give themſelves airs of ſu- 
periority. They flight their repri- 
mands, and laugh at their precepts. In 
ſhort they will be tried by their country 
alone; and that judicature is partial. 

- BOILEAU. | | 

I will preſs this queſtion no far- 
ther.—But let me aſk you, to which 
of our rival tragedians, Racine and 
Corneille, do you give the preference? 

POPE. 

The ſublimeſt plays of Corneille are, 

in my judgment, equalled by the Atha- 


e 
lia of Racine; and the tender paſſions 


are certainly touched by that elegant 
and maſt pathetic writer with a much 
finer hand. I need not add, that he is 
infinitely more correct than Corneille, 
and more harmonious'and noble in his 
verſification. Corneille formed him- 
ſelf entirely upon Lucan ; but the ma- 


ſter of Racine was. 2 How * 


much better a taſte had the former than 
the latter in chuſing his model. | 
BOILEAU. 


My friendſhip with Racine, and mx 


artiality for his writings, make me 
25 with reat pleaſure the preference 
given to him above Corneille by ſo ju- 
dicious a critick. | 
gi } POPE... OF 3 
That he excelled his competitor in the 
particulars I have mentioned, cannot I 
think be denied. But yet the ſpirit and 


the majeſty of ancient Rome were never 


ſo well expreſſed as by Corneille. Nor 
has any other French dramatick writer, 
in the general character of his works 
ſhewn ſuch a maſculine ſtrength and 
greatneſs of thought. Racine is the 
{wan deſcribed by ancient poets, which 
riſes tothe clouds on downy wings, and 
ſings a ſweet, but a gentle and plaintive 
note. Corneille is the eagle, which ſoars 
to the ſkies on bold and ſounding pi- 
| nions, 


* 


— 


nion, and fears not to perch on the 
{ceptre of Jupiter, or to beat in his 
pounces the lightning of the god. 

N BOILEAU, 

I am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that, in 
praiſing Corneille, you run into 3 
which is not the language of ſaber cri- 
ticiſin, though ſometimes uſed by Lon- 
ginus. | ; 

POPE, 

I caught the fire from the idea of 
Corneille. | 

-  ” BOILEAU. 
He has bright flaſhes; yet I think 
that in hi thunder there is often more 
noiſe than fire. , Don't you find him too 
declamatory, too turgid, too unnatu- 
xal, even in his beſt tragedics 

3 ä POPE, 

Lon I do—Yet the greatneſs and 
elevation of his ſentiments, and the 


nervous vigour of his ſenſe, atone, in 


my opinion, for all his faults. But 
let me now, in my turn, deſire your 
opinion of our epic poet, Milton. 

; ' BOILEAU, 

'Longinus perhaps would prefer him 
to all other writers: for he ſurpaſſes 
even Homer in the ſublime. But other 
criticks, who, require variety, and 
agreeableneſs, and a correct regularit 
of thought and judgment, in an epicl. 
poem, who can endure no abſurdities, 
no extravagant fictions, would place 
bim far below Virgil. 

POPE. 
His genius was indeed fo vaſt and 
ſublime, that his poem ſeems beyond 
the limits of criticiſm: as his ſubject 
is beyond the limits of nature. The 
bright and exceſſive blaze of poetical 
fire, which ſhines- in ſo many parts of 
the Paradiſe Loft, will hard y permit 
ts, 


the dazzled eye to ſee it's fau 


| BOILEAU, | | 
The taſte of your countrymen is 
much changed ſince the days of Charles 
II. when 8 was thought a 
greater poet than Milton! = 
h Cline POPE. | | 
The politicks of Milton at that time 
brought his poetry into diſgrace: for it 
is a rule with the Engliſn; they ſee no 
527 in a man whoſe politicks they dif- 
ike. But, as their notions of govern- 
ment are apt to change, men of parts, 
whom they have ſlighted, become their 
fayourite authors ; and others, who have 
offeſſed their warmeſt aamiration, are 


wo WW + + - 


. "Ip their turn under-valued. This re- 
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country has produced, attacked his 


volution of favour was experienced hy 
Dryden as well as Milton. He lived to ſee 
his writings together with his politicks 
quits out of faßten. But even in the 

ays of his higheſt proſperity, when the 
generality of the people admired his 
Almanzor, and thought his Indian 
Emperor the perfection of tragedy, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Lord Ro- 
cheſter, the two wittieſt noblemen. our 


fame, and turned the rants of his he- 

roes, The jargon of Ifis ſpirits, and the 

abſurdity of his plots, into juſt ridicule, 
BOIKEAU, 

You have made him good amends, 
by the praiſe you have given him in 
ſome of your writings. 

— E. 
I owed him that praiſe as my maſ- 
ter in the art of yerſification. Yet I 
ſubſcribe to the cenfures which have 


been paſſed by other writers on many 
of his works. They are good criticks ; 


but he is ſtill a great poet. You, Sir, 
I am ſure mult particularly admire 
him as an excellent ſatiriſt. His Alſa- 
lom and Achitophel is a maſter-piece in 
that way of writing; and his Mac Flec- 
79 is, I think, interior to it in nothing 
but the meanneſs of the ſubjet. _ 
B BOILEAU, | 

Did not you take the model of your 
Dunciad from the latter of thoſe very 
ingenious ſatires ? e 

. | 

I did—but my work is more exten- 
ſive than his, and my imagination has 
taken in it a greater ſcope, 

| BOILEAU. 

Some criticks may doubt whether 
the length of your poem were fo pros 
perly fuited to the meanneſs of the 
ſubject as the brevity of his. Three 
cantos to expoſe a dunce crowned with 
laurel ? I have not given above three 
lines to the author of the Pucelle, 
e ee eee 
My intention was, to expoſe, not 
one author alone, but all the dullneſs 
and falſe taſte of the Engliſh nation in 
my. times. Could ſuch a deſign be 
conttacted into à Harrower compaſs? 
e 

We will not diſpute. on this point 
nor whether the hero of your Duncia 
were really "a dunce, But has not 
Dryden been accuſed of immorality 
and prophaneneſs in ſome of his writ- 
eee e 


por E. 
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E 
He has, with too much reaſon: and 1 
am ſorry to ſay, that all our beſt comick 
writers after Shakeſpeare and Jonſon, 
except Addiſon and Steele, are as liable 
as he to that heavy charge. Fletcher is 
ſhocking. Etheridge, W ycherly, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and F arquhar, have 
painted the manners of the times in 
which they wrote with a maſterly hand: 


but they are too often ſuch manners, 


that a virtuous man, and much more a 


virtuous woman, muſt be greatly of- 
* 


fended at the repreſentation. 
| BolLEAU. N 
In this reſpect, our ſtage is far pre- 
ferable to yours. It is a ſchool of mo- 
rality. Vice is expoſed to contempt and 
to hatred. No falſe colours are laid on, 
to conceal it's detormity ; but thoſe with 
which it paints itſelf are there taken off. 
3333 POPE, | 
It is a woriderſul thing, that in France 
the Comic Muſe ſhould be the gravwe/t 
lady in the nation. Of late ſhe js ſo grave, 
that one might almoſt miſtake her tor 
her ſiſter Melpomene., Moliere made 
her indeed a good, moral, philoſopher ; 
but then ſhe philoſophized, like Demo- 


. critus, with a merry laughing face. Now 
f ” — — 


e weeps over vice, inſtead of ſhewing 
it to mankind, as I think ſhe generally 
eught to do, in ridiculous lights. 

 BOILEAU, 

Her buſineſs is more with folly than 
with vice; and when ſhe attacks the lat- 
ter it ſhould be rather with ridicule than 
invective. But ſometimes ſhe may be 
allowed to raiſe her voice, and change 
her uſual ſmile into a frown of Juſt in- 
dignation. — 

4 os odny POPE. | 

Ilike her beſt when ſhe ſmiles, But 
did you never reprove your witty friend 
La Fontaine, for the vicious levity that 
appears in many of his Tales? He was as 
guilty of the crime of debauching the 
Muſes, as any of our comick poets. 

| BOILEAU., 
I oven he was; and bewail the proſti- 
tution of his genius, as I ſhould that of 
an innocent and beautiful country girl. 
He was all nature and ſimplicity! yet in 
that ſimplicity there was a grace and un- 
atfected vivacity, with a juſtneſs of 
thought and eaſy elegance of expreſſion, 
that can hardly be found in any other 
writer. His manner is quite ps pr 


and peculiar to himſelf, though a 


— 
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matter of his writings is borrowed from 


others. 


POPE, 

In that manner he has been unitated 
by my friend Mr. Prior, | 

BOILEAU, 

He has, very ſucceſsfully, Some of 
Prior's tales have the ſpirit of La Fon- 
taine's, with more judgment; but not, 
I think, with ſuch an amiable and grace- 
ful ſüümplicity. 

POPE, 

Prior's harp had more ſtrings than La 
Fontaine's. He was a fine poet in many 
different ways: La Fontaine but in one. 
And, though in ſome of his tales he 
imitated that author, his Alma was an 
original, and of fingular beauty, 

BOILEAU. 
There is a writer of heroick poetry, 
who lived betore Milton, and whom 
ſome of your countrymen place in the 
higheſt claſs of your poets, though he is 
little known in France. I fee him ſome- 
times in company with Homer and Vir. 
gil, but oftener with Taſſo, Ariaofto, and 
Dante. 
| POPE. 

I underſtand, you mean Spenſer. 
There is a force and beauty in ſome of 
his images and deſcriptions, equal to any 
in thoſe writers you have ſeen him con- 
verſe with. But he had not the art of 


properly fading his pictures. He brings 


the minute and diſagreeable parts too 
much into ſight; and mingles too fre- 
quently vulgar and mean ideas with no- 
ble and ſublime. Had he choſen a ſub- 
ject proper for ick poetry, he ſeems to 
have had a ſufficient elevation and 
ſtrength in his genius to make him a 
great epic poet : but the allegory, which 
is continued throughout the whole 
work, fatigues the mind, and cannot in- 
tereſt the heart ſo much as thoſe poems, 
the chief actors in which are ſuppoſed to 
have really exiſted. The Syrens and 


Circẽ in the Odyſſey are allegorical per- 


ſons ; but Ulyſles, the hero of the poem, 
was a man renowned in Greece, which 
makes the account of his adventures af- 
fecting and delightful. To be now-and- 
then in Fairy-land, among imaginary 
beings, is a pleaſing variety, and helps 
to diſtinguiſh the poet from the orator 
or hiſtorian ; but to be always there, is 
irkſome. Dy 
os tte BOILEAU. | 

Is not Spenſer likewiſe blameable, for 
confounding 


F4 


22 


POPE. 
Ves; he had that fault in common 
with Dante, with Arioſto, and with Ca- 
moens. 
BOILEAuUu. 0 
Who is the poet that arrived ſoon 


after you in Elyſium, whom I ſaw Spen- 


Ter lead in and preſent to Virgil, as the 
author of a poem reſembling the Geor- 
"nf On his head was a garland of 

e ſeveral kinds of flowers that blow in 
each ſeaſon, with evergreens. inter- 
mixed, 

POPE. 

Vour deſeription points out Thomſon, 
He painted nature exactly, and with 

reat ſtrength of pencil. His imagina- 
tion was rich, extenſive, and ſublime : 
his diction bold and glowing, but fome- 
times obſcure and affected. Nor did he 
always know when to „ep, or what to 
reject. 97312 
| BOILEAU, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote trage- 
dies upon the Greek model : for he is of- 
ten admitted into the grove of Euri- 
pides. | | 

POPE. 

He enjoys that diſtinction both as a 
r and as a morali}. For, not 
only in his plays, but all his other works, 


there is the pureſt morality, animated by 


Piety, and rendered more touching b 
the fine and delicate ſentiments of a mo 
tender and benevolent heart. 
; BOILEAU, 
St. Evremond has brought me ac- 
quanted with Waller.—I was ſurprized 
to find in his writings a politeneſs and 
allantry which the French ſuppoſe to 
e appropriated only to theirs. His ge- 
nius was a compoſition, which is ſeldom 
to be met with, of the ſublime and the 
agreeable, In his compariſen between 
himſelf and Apollo, as the. lover of 


; Ja pore and in that between Amoret 
an 


Sachariſſa, there is a fineſſe and de- 
licacy of wit, which the moſt delicate of 


our 2 have never exceeded. Nor 


had Sarrazin or Voiture the art of 
J ee genteelly the ladies whom 
the ired. But his epiſtle to Crom- 
well, and his poem on the death of that 
extraordinary man, are written with a 
force and greatneſs of manner, which 
give bien z rank among the poets of the 
C We (1 p 
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confounding the Chriſtian with the Pa- 
Fan theology, in ſome parts of his 
poem ? 


= 


MA. Waller was unqueſtionably 4 
very fine writer. His Muſe was as well 

ualified as the graces themſelves to 
dreſs out a Venus; and he could even 
adorn the brows of a conqueror with 
fragrant and beautiful wreaths. But he 
hac ſome puerile and low thoughts, 
which unaccountably mixed with the 
elegant and the noble, like ſchool-boys 
or mob admitted into a palace. There 
was alſo an intemperance and a luxu. 
riancy in his wit, which he did not 
enough reſtrain, He wrote little to the 
underſtanding, and leſs to the, heart ; 
but he frequently delights the imagina- 
tion, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes 
of the higheſt ſublime, We had another 
poet of *. age of Charles the Firſt, ex- 
tremely admired by all his contempora- 
ries; in whoſe works there is ſtill more 
affectatĩon of wit, a greater redundanc 
of imagination, a worſe taſte, and let, 
judgment ; but he touched. the heart 
more, and had finer feelings, than 
Waller —1 mean Cow ley. 

BOILEAU, | 

I have been often ſolicited to admire 
his writings by his learned friend Dr. 
Spratt. He ſeems to me a great wit, 
and a very amiable man, but not a good 
poet. 

POPE, 


The ſdirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome 
of his odes ; 4 bs 5 art of poetry he 
is always extremely deficient. 
BOILEAU. 
T hear that of late his reputation is 


much lowered in the opinion of the 


Engliſh. Yet I cannot but think that, 
if a moderate portion of the ſuperfluities 
of his wit were given by Apollo to ſome 
of their modern bards, Who write com- 
mon- place morals in very ſmooth verſe, 
without any abſurdity, but without a 
ſingle new thought, or one enlivening 
ſpark of imagination, it would be. a 

reat favour to them, and dothem more 
ervice, than all the rules laid down in 


* of Poetry, and yours of Criti- 
cim. | 


For. 

I am much of your mind.— But I 
left in England ſome poets, whom you, 
I know, will admire, not only for the 
harmony and corre&neſs of ſtyle, but 
the ſpirit and genius you will find in 

their writings. | | | 

BVL EAu. 

France too has produced ſome very 
excellent 
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#xcellent writers, ſince the time of my 
death.—Of one particularly I hear 
wonders. Fame to him is as kind as 
if he had been dead a thouſand years. 
She brings his praiſes to me from all 
parts of Europe.-You know I ſpeak 
of Voltaire. 
' POPE, 

I do: the Engliſh nation yields to 
none in admiration of his extenſive ge- 
nius. Other writers excel in ſome one 
particular branch of wit or ſcience; but 
when the king of Pruſſia drew Voltaire 
from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole 
Academy of Belles Lettres in him 
alone, 

| BOILEAU. 

That prince himſelf has ſuch talents 
for poetry as no other monarch, in any 


age or country, has ever poſſeſſed. What 


an aſtoniſhing. compais mult there be in 
his mind, what an heroick tranquillity 
and firmneſs in his heart, that he can in 
the evening compoſe an ode or epiſtle in 
the moſt elegant verſe, and the next 
morning fight a battle with the conduct 
of Cæſar or Guſtavus Adolphus ! 
/ POPE. 

T envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both 
for his verſe and his proſe. But, if that 
prince will write his own Commentaries, 
he will want no hiſtorian, I hope that, 
in writing them, he will not reſtrain his 
pen, as Czſar has done, to a mere ac- 
count of his wars; but let us ſee the po- 
litician, and the benignant prote&or of 
arts and ſciences, as wellas the warrior, 
in that picture of himſelf. Voltaire has 
Meyn us, that the events of battles and 
fieges are not the moſt intereſting parts 
of good hiſtory ; but that all the im- 
provements and embelliſhments of hu- 
man ſociety ought to be carefully and 
particularly recorded there. 

BOILEAU. 

The progreſs of arts and knowledge, 
and the great changes that have happen- 
ed in the manners of mankind, are ob- 
jects far more worthy of a reader's at- 
tention than the 1 of fortune. 
And it is chiefly to Voltaire that we 
owe this inſtructive ſpieces of hiſtory. 

| POPE. 

He has not only been the father of it 
among the moderns, but has carried it 
himſelf to it's utmoſt perfection. 

BOILEAU. | 

Is he not too wniverſal ? Can any 
ne be exad, who is ſo comprehen- 

e? 


- 


POPE, 

A traveller round'the world cannot 
inſpect every region with ſuch an accu- 
rate care, as exactly to deſcribe each ſin- 
gle part. If the outlines be well marked, 
and the obſervations on the principal 
__ be judicious, it is all that can 

e required, 
BOILEAU., 

I would however adviſe and exhort. 
the French and Engliſh youth, to take a 
fuller ſurvey of tome particular pro- 
vinces; and toremember, that although, 
in travels of this fort, a lively imagina- 
tion is a very agreeable companion, it is 
not the beſt guide. To ſpeak without 


a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiſtory, both 


ſacred and profane, requires a critical 

and laborious inveſtigation. The com- 

poſer of a ſet of lively and witty rey 

marks on facts ill examined, or incor- 

rectly delivered, is not an hiſtorian. 
POPE. 

We cannot, I think, deny that name 
to the author of the Life of Charles the 
XIIth, king of Sweden. 

BOILEAU, 

No, certainly. I eſteem it the ve 
beſt hiſtory that this age has produced. 
As full of ſpirit as the hero whoſe ac- 
tions it relates, it is nevertheleſs moſt 
exact in all matters of importance. The 
ſty le of it is elegant, per{picuous, unat- 
tected ; the diſpoſition and method are 
excellent ; the judgments given by the 
writer acute and juſt. 

- POPE. | 

Are you not pleaſed with that philo- 
el. of thought, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in all the works of Vol- 
taire, but more particularly in thoſe of 
an hiſtorical nature ? 

BOILEAV. 
If it were properly regulated, I ſhould 


reckon it among their higheſt pertec- 


tions. Superſtition, and bigotry, and 
party ſpirit, are as great enemies to the 
truth and candour of hiſtory, as malice 
or adulation, To think freely, is there- 
fore a moſt neceſſary quality ina perfect 
hiſtorian. But all liberty has it's bounds; 
which, in ſome of his writings, Voltaire, 
I tear, has not obſerved. Would ta 
Heaven he would reflect, while it is yet 
in his power to corre& what is faulty, 
that all his works will outlive him; that 
many nations will read them ; and that 
the judgment pronounced here upon the 
writer himſelt will be according to the 
{cope and teudency of them, and to the 
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extent of their or evil effects on the 
great ſociety of mankind ! 
i | POPE. 


It would be well for all Europe, if 
ſome other, wits of your country, wilo 


give the ton to this age in all polite lite- - 
rature, had the ſame ſerious thoughts 


you recommended to Voltaire. Witty 
writings, when directed to ſerve the 
good ends of virtue and religion, are like 
the lights hung out in a pharos, to guide 
the mariners ſafe through dangerous 
ſcas: but the brightnets of thoſe that are 
impiovs or immoral ſhines only to be- 
tray, and to lead men to deſtruction. 
%as BOILEAU., 
las England been free from all ſe- 
ductions of this nature? | 
POPE. 


No. But the French have the art of 


rendering vice and impiety more agree- 
able than the Engliſh. 
BOILEAU. 
I am not very proud of this ſupe- 
riority in the talents of my countrymen. 


But, as I am told that the good ſenſe of 
the Engliſh is now admired in France, T 
hope it will ſoon convince both nations, 
that true wiſdom is virtue, and true wir- 
tue is religion, 1 

2 por. 775 

I think it alſo to be wiſhed, that a 


taſte for the frivolous may not. continue 


too prevalentamong the French. There 


is a great difference between gathering 
flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and al- 
cending the arduousheights of the moun- 
tain. I hat palms and laurels grow there; 
and, if any of your countrymen aſpire 
to gain them, they mult no longer ener- 
vate all the vigourof their minds by this 
habit of trifling : I would have them be 


_ perpetual competitors with the Engliſh 
in manly wit and ſubſtantial learning. 


But let the competition be friendly. 
There is nothing which ſo contracts and 
debaſesthe mind as national envy. True 
wit, like true virtue, naturally loves it's 
own image, in whatever place it is 
found. 


DIALOGUE Xv. 


PORTIA. 
| OW has it happened, Octavia, 
| H that Arria-and I, who have a 
higher rank than you in the temple of 
Fame, ſhould have a lower here in Ely- 
ſiumꝰ We are told, that the virtues you 
exerted, as a wife, were greater than 
ours. Be ſo good as to explain to us 
what were thoſe virtues. It is the pri- 
vilege of this place, that one can bear 
fuperiority without mortification.. The 
jealouſy of precedence died with the reſt 
of our mortal frailties. Tell us then 
your own ſtory. We will fit down un- 
der the ſhade of this myrtle grove, and 
liſten to it with pleaſure. 
| OCTAVIA. 
Noble ladies, the glory of our ſex and 
of Rome, I will not refuſe to comply 
with your deſire, though itrecalls to m 


mind ſome ſcenes which my heart would 


wiſh to forget. There can be only one 
reaſon why Minos ſhould have given to 
my conjugal virtues a preference above 
yours; which is, that the trial aſſigned 
to them was harder. | 
AkRIA. 

How, Madam! harder than 0 die for 

your huſband ! We dd for ours, 
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___ OCTAVIA, 

You did, for huſbands who loved you, 
and were the moſt virtuous men of the 
ages they lived in; who truſted you with 
t 


eir lives, their fame, their honour. To 


outl-ve ſuch huſbands is, in my judg- 
ment, a harder effort of virtue, than to 
die for them, or with them. But Mark 
Antony, to whom my brother Octavius, 
for realons of ſtate, gave my hand, was 
indifferent to me, and loved another. 
Yet he has told me himſelf, I was hand- 
ſomer than his miſtreſs Cleopatra. 
Younger I certainly was; and.to men 
that is generally a charm ſufficient to 
turn the ſcale in one's favour. I had 


been loved by Marcellus. Antony ſaid, 


he loved me, when he pledged to me his 
faith. Perhaps he did for a time: a 
new handſome woman might, from his 
natural inconſtancy, make him forget 
an old attachment. He was but too ami- 
able.— His very vices had charms be- 
yond other mens virtues. Such viva- 
city ! ſuch fire! ſuch a towering pride ! 
He ſeemed made by nature to command; 
to govern the world ; to govern it with 
ſuch eaſe, that the buſineſs of it did not 
rob him af an hour of pleaſure! Never- 

theleſs, 
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DIALOGUES or THE DEAD. 


theleſs, while his inclination for me con- 
tinued, this haughty lord of mankind, 
who could hardly bring his high ſpirit 
to treat my brother, his partner in em- 
pire, with the neceſſary reſpect, was to 
me as ſubmiſſive, as obedient to every 
wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover 
that ever ſiohed in the vales of Arcadia, 
Thus he ſeduced my affection from the 
manes of Marcellus, and fixed it on him- 
ſelf. He fixed it, ladies, (I own it with 
{ome confuſion) more fondly than it had 
ever been fixed on Marcellus. And when 
he had done ſo, he ſcorned me, he for- 
ſook me, he returned to Cleopatra, 
Think who I was—the ſiſter of Cæſar, 
ſacrificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the 
arlot of Jutius, the ditgrace of her ſex ! 
Every outrage was added, that could 
incenle me {till more. He gave her, at 
ſundry times, as publick marks of his 
love, many provinces of the empire of 
Rome in th: Eaſt“. He read her love- 
letters openly, in his tribunal itſelf; even 
while he was hearing and judging the 
cauſes of kings. Nay, he left his tribu- 
nal, and one of the bet Roman orators 
pleading before him, to follow herlitter, 
in which ſhe hajggened to be pathng by 
at that time. ut, what was more 
grievous to me than all theſe demonſtra- 
tions of his extravagant paſſion for that 
infamous woman, he = | the aſſurance, 
in a letter to my brother, to call her 475 
wife. Which of you, adies, could 
have patiently borne thi s treatment? 
ARBIA, 

Not I, Madam, in truth. Had I 
been in your place, the dagger with 
which I pierced my own boſom, to ſhew 
my dear Pætus how eaſy it vas to die. 


that dazger ſhould I haveplunged into 


Antony's heart, if piety to the gods, and 


a due reſpect to the purity of my oven 

ſoul, had not ſtopped my hand. But, 

I yerily believe, I ſhould have killed 

myſelt: not, as I did, out of affection 

to my huſband, but out of ſhame and 

indignation at the wrongs I endured. 
PORTIA. 

I muſt own, Octavia, that to bear ſuch 
uſage, was harder to a woman than 70 
feallow fire. | 

OCTAVIA. 

Vet I did bear it, Madam, without 
even a complaint which could hurt or 
offend my Latent ft. Nay, more; at 


* See Plutarch's Life of Antony. 
Þ+ V. Suctoniur in Auguſto Cafare, 
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his return from his Parthian expedition, 
which his impatience to bear a long ab- 
ſence from Cleopatra had made unfor- 
tunate and inglorious, I went to meet 


him in Syria, and carried with me rich 


preſents of cloaths and 'money for his 
troops, a great number of horſes, and 
two thouſand choſen ſoldiers equipped 
and armed like my brother's prætorian 
bands. He ſent to ſtop me at Athens, 
becauſe his miſtreſs was then with him. 


I obeyed his orders; but I wrote to him, 


by one of his moſt faithful friends, a 
letter full of reſignation, and ſuch a ten- 


derneſs for him as I imagined might 


have-power to touch his heart. My en- 
voy ſerved me ſo well, he ſet my fidelity 
in ſo fair a light, and gave fuch reaſons 
to Antony why he ought to ſee and re- 
ceive me with kindnels, that Cleopatra 
was alarmed. 
er to prevent him from ſeeing me, 
and to draw him again into Rgypt.— 
Thoſe arts prevailed hq. He ſent me 
back into Italy, and gave himſelf up 
more abſolutely than ever to the witch- 
craft of that Circe. He added Africa 


to the ſtates he had beſtowed on her be- 


fore; and declared Cæſario, her ſpurious 
ſon by Julius Cæſar, heir to all her do- 
minions, except Phcenicia and Cllicia, 
which, with the Upper Syria, he gave to 
Ptolemy, his ſecond fon by her; and at 
the ſame time declared his eldeſt ſon by 
her, whom he had e{pouſed to the prin- 
ceſs of Media, heir to that Kingdom, and 
king of Armenia, nay, and ot the whole 
Parthian empire, which he meaned to 
conquer for | ow The children I had 
brought him he entirely neglected, as if 
they had been baſtards. I wept, I la- 
mented the wretched captivity he was 
in; but I never reproached him. My 
brother, exaſperated at ſo many indigni- 
tics, commanded me to quit the houſe 
of my huſband at Rome, and come into 
his,——I refuſed to obey him.—Iremain- 
ed in Antony's houſe. I perſiſted to 
take care of his children by Fulvia, the 
ſame tender care as of my own. I gave 
my protect ĩon to all his friends at Rome. 
I implored my brother not to make my 
jealouſy or my wrongs the cauſe of a ci- 
vil war. But the injuries done to Rome 
by Antony's conduct could not poſſibly 
be forgiven. When he found he ſhould 
draw the Roman arms on himſelf, he 


See plutarch's Life of Antony. 
Plutarch, ubi ſuora. 
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ſent orders to me to leave his houſe. I 
did ſo; but carried with me all his chil- 
_ dren by Fulvia, except Antyllus, the 
eldeſt, who was then with him in Egypt. 
After his death and Cleopatra's, I took 
her children by him, and bred them up 
with my own, 
ARRIA. 

Is it poſſible, Madam ? the children 
of Cleopatra ? 
| OCTAVIA. | 

Yes, the children of my rival. I 
married her daughter to Juba, king of 
Mauritania, the moſt accompliſhed and 
the handiomeſt prince in the world. 

ARRIA, 

Tell me, Octavia, did not your pride 
and reſentment entirely cure you 5 — 
paſſion for Antony as ſoon as you ſaw 
kim go back to Cleopatra ? and was 
not your whole conduct afterward the 
effect of cool reaſon, undiſturbed by 
the agitations of jealous and tortured 
love ? | 

OCTAVIA, 

You probe my heart very deeply. 
That I had ſome help from reſentment 
and the natural pride ot my ſex, I will 
not deny. But I was not become indif- 
ferent to my huſband. I loved the An- 
tony who had been my lover, more than 
I was angry with the Antony who for- 
ſook me and loved another woman. 
Had he left Cleopatra, and returned to 
me again with all his former affe&ion, 
I really believe I ſhould have loved him 
as well as before. 
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ARRIA. 

If the merit of a wife be to be mea. 
ſured by her ſufferings, your heart was 
unqueſtionably the moſt perfe& model of 
conjugal virtue. The wound I gave mine 
was but a ſcratch in compariſon to many 
you felt. Yet I don't know whether it 
would be any benefit to the world, that 
there ſhould be in it many Ottavias, Teo 
good ſubjes are api to make bad kings. 

PORTIA. 

True, Arria; the wives of Brutus and 
Cecinna Pztus may be allowed to have 
ſpirits a little A Octavia was 
educated in the court of her brother. 
Subject ion and patience were much bet- 
ter taught there than in our houſes, 
where the Roman liberty made it's laſt 
abode: and though I will notdiſpute the 
judgment of Minos,I cannot help think - 
ing that the affection of a wife to her- 
huſband is more or leſs reſpectable in 
8 to the character ot that huſ- 

and. If I could have had for Antony 
the ſame friendſhip as I had for Brutus, 
I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf. 
OCTAVIA., 
My fondneſs for Antony was ill 
laced ; but my per i{&gKﬀtance in the per- 
ee of al Eh. e of a Hife, 
notwithſtanding his ill uſage, a perſe- 
verance made more difficult by the very 
exceſs of my love, appeared to Minos 
the higheſt and moſt meritorious effort 
of temale reſolution, againſt the ſeduc- 
tions of the moſt. dangerous enemy to 


f 8 
our virtue, Mended pride, 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


LOUISE DE COLIGNI, PRINCESS OF ORANGE—FRANCES WAL= 
SINGHAM, COUNTESS OF ESSEX AND OF CLANRICKARD ; BE- 


FORE, LADY SIDNEY. 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

UR deſtinies, Madam, had a 

great and ſurprizing conformity. 
I was the daughter of Admiral Coligni, 
you of Secretary Walſingham; two per- 
ſons who were the moſt conſummate 
ſtateſmen and ableſt ſupports of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, in France and in Eng- 
land. I was married to Teligni, the 
fineſt gentleman of our party, the moſt 
admired for his valour, his virtue, and 
his learning ; you to Sir Philip Sidney, 


See Du Mau 


who enjoyed the ſame pre- eminence 
among the Engliſh. Both theſe huſ- 
bands were cut off, in the flower of their 
youth and of glory, by violent deaths : 
and we both married again with till 
greater men; I with William Prince of 
Orange, the tounder of the Dutch com- 
monwealth; you with Devereux Earl of 
Eſſex, the favourite of Elizabeth and 
of the whole Engliſh nation“. But, 
alas! to compleat the . reſemblance of 
our fates, we both ſaw thoſe ſecond 


Es: + tier Memoires de Hollande, p. 177 to p. 1903 and Biographia Britannica, 
x. i r 


huſbands, 
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Huſbands, who had raiſed us ſo high, 
deſtroyed in the full meridian of their 
glory and greatneſs; mine by the piſtol 
of an aſſaſſin; yours ſtill more unhap- 
pily, by the axe, as a traitor. 

c. OF CLANRICKARD., 

There was indeed in ſome principal 
events of our lives the conformity you 
obſerve. But your deſtiny, though it 
raiſed you higher than me, was more 
unhappy than mine. For my father 
lived honourably, and died in peace; 
yours was aſſaſſinated in his old age. 
How, Madam, did you ſupport or re- 
cover your ſpirits under ſo many miſ- 
fortunes ? 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

The Prince of Orange left an infant 

fon to my care, Theeducating of him 


to be worthy of ſo illuſtrious a father, 


to be the heir of his virtue as well as of 
his greatneſs, and the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, in which I intereſted myſelf 
for his ſake, fo filled my mind, that 
they in ſome meaſure took from me the 
ſenile of my grief; which nothing but 
ſuch a great and important icene of bu- 
ſineſs, tuch a W taſk of private 
and publick duty, could have ever re- 
lieved. But let me enquire in my turn 


- howdid your heart find a balm, to alle- 


viate the anguiſh of the wounds it had 

ſuffered? What employed your widow - 

ed hours after the death oo your Eſſex ? 
C. OF CLANRICKARD. 

Madam, I did not long continue a 
widow : I married again. 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

Married again! With what prince, 
what king, did you marry? The wi- 
dow of Sir Philip Sidney and of my Lord 
Eſſex could not deſcend from them to a 
ſubject of lets illuſtrious fame; and 
where could you find one that was com- 
parable to either ? 2 

C. OF CLAN RICK ARD. 

I did not ſeek for one, Madam: the 
heroiſm-of the former, and the ambi- 
tion of the latter, had made me very 
unhappy. I defired a quiet lite and the 
Joys o wedded love, with an agreeable, 
virtuous, well-borne, unambitious, un- 
enterpriſing huſband. All this I found 
in the Earl of Clanrickard : and, believe 
me, Madam, I enjoyed more ſolid feli- 
city in Ireland with him, than I ever 
had poſſeſſed with my two former hul- 
bands, in the pride of their glory, when 
England and all Europe reſounded with 
their praiſe 0 
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PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

Can it be poſhble, that the daughter 
of Walſingham, and the wife of Sidne 
and Eſſex, ſhould have ſentiments fo 
interior to the minds from which ſhe 
ſprang, and to which ſhe was matched 
Believe me, Madam, there was no hour 
of the many years I lived after the death 
of the Prince of Orange, in which I 
would have exchanged the pride and joy 
I continually had, in hearing his praiſe, 
and ſeeing the monuments of his glory 
in the free commonwealth his wiſdom 
had founded, for any other delights the 
world could give. The cares that I 
ſhared with him while he remained upon 
earth were a happineſs to my mind, be- 
cauſe they exalted it's powers. The 
remembrance of them was dear to me 
after I had loſt him. I thought his 

reat ſoul, though removed to a higher 
iphere, would ook down upon mine 
with ſome tenderneſs of affection, as it's 
fellow-labourer in the heroick and di- 
vine work of delivering and freeing his 
country. But to be divorced from that 
ſoul! to be no longer his wife! to be 
the conſort of an interior, inglorious 
huſband! I would much rather have 
died a thouiand deaths, than that my 
heart ſhould one moment have conceived 
ſuch a thought, 


C. OF CLANRICKARD., 


Your highneis muſt not judge of all 


hearts by your own. The ruling paſ- 
ſion of that was apparently ambition. 
My- inclinations were not ſo noble ag 
yours, but better ſuited, perhaps, to 


the nature of woman. I loved Sir Phi- 


lip Sidney, I loved the Earl of Eſſex 
rather as am able men than as heroes and 
ſtateimen. They were ſo taken up with 
their wars and {tate affairs, that my ten- 
derneſs for them was too often neglect- 
ed. The Earl of Clanrickard was con- 
ſtantly and wholly mine. He was brave 
but had not that ſþirit of chivalry, with 
which Sir Philip Sidney was abſolutely 
poſſeſſed. He had, in a high degree 
the eſteem of Elizabeth, but did n 
aſpire to her love; nor did he wiſh to 
be the rival of Carr or of Villiers in the 
affect ion of James. Such, Madam, was 
the man on whom my laſt choice be- 
ſtowed my hand, and whoſe kindneſs 
compenſated for all my misfortunes ! 
Providence has aſſigned to different tem- 
pers different comiorts. To you it gave 
the education of a prince, the govern- 
ment of a ſtate, the pride of being 9 
t 
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the wife of a hero; to me a good living 
buſband, quiet, opulence, nobility, and 
a fair reputation, though not in a de- 


If our whole 


gree ſo exalted as yours. 


ſex were to chuſe between your conſo- 


lations and mine, your highnels, I think, 
would find very tew of your taſte. But 
I. reſpe& the ſublimity of your ideas. 
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Now that we have no bodies, they ap- 
pear Jeſs unnatural than I ſhould have 
thought them in the other world. 
PRINCESS OF ORANGE. _ 
Adieu, Madam; our ſouls are of a 
different order, and were not made to 
ſympathize or converſe with each other. 


DIALOGUE XVII 


MARCUS BRUT US—POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


ad BRUTUS. 
ELL, Atticus, I find that, 
notwithſtanding your triend- 
fhip for Cicero and for me, you ſur- 
vived us both many years, with the 
ſame chearful ſpirit you. had always 
poſſeſſed; and, wm prudently wedding 
your daughter to Agrippa, ſecured the 
favour of Octavius Car, and even 
contracted a clole alliance with him by 
your grand daughter's marriage with 
Tiberius Nero. 
ATTICUS, 
You know, Brutus, my philoſophy 


was the Epicurean, I loved my friends, 


and I ſerved them in their wants and 
diſtreſſes with great generoſity ; but I 
didnot think myſelf obliged to die when 
they died, or not to make others as oc- 
caſions ſhould offer. 
BRUTUS. 

Vou did, I acknowledge, ſerve your 
ſriends,. as far as you could, without 


bringing yourſelf, on their account, 


into any great danger or diſturbance of 
mind: but that you /oved them, I much 
doubt. If you loved Cicero, how could 
had love Antony? if you loved me, 


ow could you love Octavius? it you. 


loved Octavius, how could you avoid 
taking part againſt Antony in their laſt 
civil war? Affection cannot be fo 
ſtrangely divided, and with ſo much 


equality, among men of ſuch oppolite / 


characters, and who were ſuch irrecon- 
cileable enemies to each other. 
a ATTICUS, 

From my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed 
the ſingular talent of ingr:- ting my- 
ſelf with the heads of different parties, 
and yet not engaging with any of tnem 
ſo far as to dilturb my own quict. My 
family was connected with the Marian 
party; and, though I retired to Athens, 


hy Vide Cornel, Nepot, in Vira Attici, | 


that I might not be unwillingly involv- 
ed in the troubles which that turbulent 
faction had begun to-excite, yet, when 
young Marius was declared an enemy 
by toe ſenate, I ſent him a ſum of mo- 
ney, to ſupport him in his exile. Nor 
did this hinder me from my making my 
court ſo well to Sylla, upon his coming 
to Athens, that I obtained from him 
the higheſt marks of his favour*, Never- 
theleſs, when he preſſed me to go with 
him to Rome, I declined it, being as 
unwilling to fight for him againſt the 
Marian party, as for them againſt him. 
He admired my conduct; and, at his 
departure from Athens, ordered all the 

reſents made to him during his abode 
in that city to be carried to me. I re- 
mind of you this, only to ſhew that mo- 
deration in all contentions of this kind 
had been always my principle; and that 
in the inſtances you mentioned I did not 
act from any levity or inconſtancy in 
my nature, but from a regular conſiſt- 
ent plan of conduct, which my reaſon 
convinced me was the wileſt I could 
follow. 

BRU Ts. | 

I remember indeed that you obſerved 
the ſame neutrality between Pompey 
and Julius Cæſar. | 

ATTICUS, 

I did fo—and, that I might be able 
to do it with dignity, and without the 
reproach of ingratitude, I never would 
accept any office or honour from either 
of thoſe great men; nor from Cicero, 
though my ſiſter had married his bro- 
ther ; nor from you, Marcus Brutus, 
whole triendſhip I thought the greateſt 
honour oi my lite. 

BRUTUS. 

Are there no obligations to a good 

heart, Pomponius, but honours and 
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offices? or could you, by refuſing to 
encumber yourſelf with theſe, diſſolve 


all other ties? But, ſetting aſide any 


conſiderations of private affect ion or el- 

teem, how were you able to reconcile 

your conduct with that which is the 

ruling principle in the heart of every 

virtuous man, and more eſpecially a 

virtuous Roman, the love of the publick ? 
ATTICUS, 

The times I lived in were ſo bad, and 
the conflict of parties had ſo little to do 
in reality with the lobe of the public, 
that I thought my virtue much ſafer and 
purer by avoiding, than mixing in the 
tray. 7 

BRUTUS, 

Poſſibly, in the diſpute between 

Marius and Sylla, and even in that be- 


tween Pompey and Cœſar, a- virtuous 


man might ſee ſo much to blame on both 


fides, and ſo much to fear, which ever 


faction ſhould overcome the other, as 


to be juſtified in not engaging with 


either. But let me ſay, without vanity, 


in the war which I waged againſt An- 


tony and Octavius, you could have no- 


thing to blame: for I know you ap- 


proved the principle upon which I killed 
Julius Cæſar. Nor would you have 
had any thing to fear if our arms had 
tucceeded ; for you knew that my inten- 
tions were upright and pure; nor was it 
doubttul that Caſſius was as much de- 
termined as I to reſtore the Republick. 
How could you then, with any ſenſe of 
virtue in your heart, maintain an indit- 
terence and neutrality between the deli- 
Verers and the tyrants of your country? 
ATTICUS. 

My anſwer to this will neceſſarily re- 

guire explanations, which my reſpect 


to the manes of Brutus makes me with 


to avoid. 
BRUTUS. 

In the other world, I loved truth, and 
was deſirous that all might ipeak it with 
freedom : but here, even the tenderears 
of a tyrant are compelled to endure it. 
It I committed any faults, or erred in 
my judgment, the calamities I have ſut- 
fered are a puniſhment for it. Tell me 
then truly, and without fear of offend- 
ing, what you think were my failings ? 

ATTICUS... 

Vou ſaid that the principle upon which 

you killed Julius Cæſar had my appro- 


V. Plutarch, in Vita Jul. Cæſu. 


bation. This I do not deny but did 


T eyer declare, or give you reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I thought it a prudent, or 
ewell-timed act? I had quite other 
thoughts. Nothing ever ſeemed to me 
worſe judged or worſe timed: and theſe, 
Brutus, were my reaſons. Czfar was 
juſt ſetting out to make war on the Par- 
thians. This was an enterprize of no 
little difficulty, and no little danger. 
But this unbounded ambition, and that, 
reſtleſs ſpirit, which never would ſuffer 
him to take any repoſe, did not intend 
to ſtop there“. You know very well (for 
he hill nothing from you) that he had 
tormed & vaſt plan, of marching, after 
he had conquered the whole Parthian 
empire, along the coaſt of the Caſpian 
ſea and the ſides of Mount Caucaſus, 
into Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the 
countries that border on Germany, and 
Germany itſelf z whence he propoſed to 
return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, 
I beleech you, how much time the exe- 
cution of this proje& required, In ſome 
of his battles with ſo many fierce and 


-warlike nations, the braveſt of all the 


Barbarians, he might have been flain-: 
but, if he had not, diſeaſe, or age 
itielf, might have ended his life, before 
he could have compleated ſuch an im- 
menſe undertaking. He was, when you 
Killed him, in his fifty-ſixth year, and 
of an infirm conſtitution. Except his 
baſtard by Cleopatra, he had no ſon: 
norwas his power ſo abſolute, or ſo quiet- 
ly ſettled, that he could have a thought 
of bequeathing the empire, like a pri- 
vate inheritance, to his ſiſter's grandſon, 
Octavius. While he was abſent, there 
was no reaſon to fear any violence, or 
mal-adminiſtration, in Italy, or in Rome. 
Cicero would have had the chief autho- 
rity in the ſenate. The prœtorſhip of 
the city had been conferred upon you 
by the favour of Cæſar; and your 
known credit with him, added to the 
high reputatiou of your virtues and abi- 
lities, gave you a weight in all buſineſs, 
which-none of his party left behind him 
in Italy would have been able to oppoſe. 
What a fair proſpect was here of good 
order, peace, and liberty, at home; 
while abroad the Roman name would 
have been rendered more glorious, the 
diſgrace of Craſſus revenged, and the 
empire extended beyond the utmoſt am- 


bition 
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bition of our forefathers, by the greateſt 
general that ever led the armies of Rome, 
or, perhaps, of any other nation! What 
did, it ſignify, whether, in Aſia and 


among the Barbarians, that general bore 


the name of king, or dictator? Nothing 
could be more peurile in you and your 
friends, than to ſtart ſo much at the pro- 

ſit ion of his tak ing that name in Italy 


itſelf, when you had ſuffered him to en- 


joy all the power of royalty, and much 


more than any king of Rome had poſ- 


ſeſſed, from Romulus down to Tarquin. 
: BRUTUS. 

We conſidered that name as the laſt 

inſult offered to our liberty and our laws. 

It was an enſign, of tyranny, hung out 


with a vain and arrogant purpoſe of 
rendering the ſervitude of Rome more 


apparent. We therefore determined to 


- puniſh the tyrant, and reſtore our coun- 


try to freedom. 
ATTICUS. 
You puniſhed the tyrant; but you did 


not reſtore your country to freedom. 


By ſparing Antony, againſt the opinion 


ot Caſſius, you ſuffered the tyranny to 
remain. He wasconlul, and, from the 
moment that Cæſar was dead, the chief 
power of the ſtate was in his hands. The 
loldiers adored him, for his liberality, 
valour, and military frankneſs. His 
eloquence was more perſuaſive from ap- 

earing unſtudied. The nobility of his 
Foals, which deſcended from Hercules, 


would naturally inflame his heart with 


ambition. The whole courſe of his life 
had evidently ſhewn, that his thoughts 


were high and aſpiring, and that he had 


little reſpect for the liberty of his coun- 
try. He had been the ſecond man in 
Czeſar's party: by ſaving him, you gave 
2 new head to that party, which could 


no longer ſubſiſt without your ruin. 


Many, who would have wiſhed the re- 


ſtorat ion of liberty if Cæſar had died a 


natural death, were ſo incenſed at his 
murder, that, merely for the ſake of pu- 
niſhing that, they were willing to con- 
fer all power upon Antony, and make 
him abſolute maſter of the republick. 
This was particularly true with reſpect 
to the veterans who had ſerved under 
Czſar : and he ſaw it fo plainly, that 
he preſently availed himſelf of their diſ- 

itions. You and Cathus were ob- 
lieed to fly out of Italy; and Cicero, 
who was unwilling to take the ſame 
rt, could find no expedient to ſave 


duimſelf and the ſenate, put the wretched 


one of ſupporting and raiſing very high 
another (rler, the adopted ſon — heir 
of him you had lain, to oppoſe Antony, 
and to divide the Cæſarean party. But, 
even while he did this, he tually 
offended that party, and mage them his 
enemies, by 2 in the ſenate, 
which breathed the very ſpirit of the old 
Pompeian faction, and made him appear 
to Octavius, and all the friends of the 
dead dictator, no leſs guilty of his death 
than thoſe who had killed him: What 
could this end in but, that which you 
and your friends had moſt to fear, a re- 
union of the whole Cæſarean party, and 
of their principal leaders, however diſ- 
cordant the one with the other, to de- 
{troy the Pompeians? For my own part, 
I foreſaw it long before the event, and 
therefore kept myſelf wholly clear of 
thoſe proceedings.—Y ou think I ought 
to have joined you and Caſſius at Phi. 
lippi, becauſe [hone your good inten- 
tions, and that, if you ſhould ſucceed, 
you deſigned to reſtore the common- 
wealth, I am perſuaded you did both 
agree in that point; but you differed in 
ſo many others, there was ſucha diflimi- 
litude in your tempers and characters, 
that the union between you could not 
have laſted long; and your difſention 
would have had moſt fatal effects, with 
regard both to the ſettlement and to the 
adminiſtration of the republick. Beſide, 
the whole maſs of it was in ſuch a fer- 
mentation, and fo corrupted, that I am 
convinced newdiforders would ſoon have 
ariſen, If you had applied gentle re- 
medies, to which your nature inclined, 
thoſe remedies would have failed; it 
Caſſius had induced you to act with ſe- 
verity, your government- would have 
been ſtigmatized with the name of a 
tyranny more deteſtable than that againſt 
which you conſpired ; and Cæſar's cle- 
mency would have been the perpetual 
topick of every factious oration to the 
people, and of every ſeditious diſcourſe 
to the ſoldiers. Thus you would have 
ſoon been plunged in the miſeries of an- 
other civil war; or perhaps aſſaſſinated 
in the ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire 
a laſting tranquillity, but ſuch a prudent 
plan of a mitigated imperial power, as 
was afterwards formed by Octavius, 
when he had ably and happily deliver- 
ed himſelf from all oppoſition and part- 
nerſhip in the government. Thoſe quiet 
times I lived to ſce; and I muſt ſay, 


they 
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they were the beſt I had ever ſeen, far 
better than thoſe under the turbulent 


ariſtocracy for which you contended. 


And let me boaſt a little of my own 
ee which; through ſo many 

orms, could ſteer me fate into that 
port. Had it only given me ſafety, 
without reputation, I ſhould not think 
that I ought to value mytelf upon it. 
But in all theſe revolutions my lionour 
remained as unimpaired as my fortune, 
I to conducted myſelf, that I loſt no 
eſteem in being Antony's friend, after 
having been Cicero's ; or in my alliance 
with Agrippa and Auguſtus Cæſar, at- 
ter my friendſhip with you. Nor did 
either Cæſar or Antony blame my inac- 
tion in the quarrels between them ; but, 
on the contrary, they both ſeemed to re- 
ſpect me the more tor the neutrality I 
obſerved. My obligations to the one, 
and alliance with the other, made it im- 
proper for me to act againſt either: and 
my conſtant tenour of life had procured 
me an exemption from all civil wars by 
a kind of preſcription. 

BRUTUS, 

If man were born to no higher pur- 
poſe than to wear out a long life in eaſe 
and proſperity, with the general eſteem 


-” 


; 
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of the world, your wiſdom was evident- 
ly as much ſuperior to mine, as my life 


was ſhorter and more unhappy than 


yours. Nay, I Fertiy believe, it ex- 
ceeded the prudence of any other man 


that ever exiſted, conſidering in what 


difficult circumſtances you were placed, 
and with how many violent ſhocks and 
fudden changes ot fortune you were 
obliged to contend. But here the moſt 
virtuous and publichk-ſpirited conduct is 
found to have been the moſt prudent. 
The motives of our act ions, not the ſuc- 
ceſs, give us here renown. And, could 
I returnto that life whence Lameſcaped, 
I would not change my character to imi- 
tate yours: I would again be Brutus, 
rather than Atticus. Even without the 
ſweet hope of an eternal reward in a 
more perlect ſtate, which is the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt immoveable ſupport to the 
good under every misfortune, I ſwear 
by the gods, I would not give up the. 
noble feelings of my heart, that elevation 
of mind which accompanies active and 
ſuffering virtue, for your ſeventy- ſeven 
years of conſtant tranquillity, with all 
the praiſe you obtained from the learn- 
ed men whom you patronized, or the 
great men whom you courts. 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 


- 


WILLIAM THE THIRD, KING OF ENGLAND—JOHN DE WITT, 
PENSIONARY OF HOLLAND. 


| WILLJAM. ; 
HOUGH I had no cauſe to love 

you, yet, believe me, I fincerely 
lament your fate. Who could have 
thought that De Witt, the moſt popu- 
lar miniſter that ever ſerved a common- 
wealth, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to 7 9rwog 
fury! ſuch admirable talents, ſuch vir- 
tues, as you were endowed with, ſo 
clear, ſo cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, 
a heart ſo untainted with any kind of 
vice, deſpiſing money, deſpiſing plea- 
ſure, deſpifing the vain oftentation of 
reatneſs,- ſuch application.to buſineſs, 
ſuch ability in it, ſuch courage, ſuch 
firmneſs, and fo perfect a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, ſeemed to aſ- 


ſure you of a fixed and ſtable ſupport in 


the publick affection. But nothing can 
be durable that depends on the pathons 
of the people. 1 


= 
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DE WITT. 

It is very generous in your majeſty. 
not only to Nr, meyer the fate of a 
man, whoſe political principles made 
him an enemy to your greatneſs, but 
aſcribe it to the caprice and inconſtancy 


of the people, as if there had been no- 
thing very, blameable in his conduct. I 


feel the magnanimity of this diſcourſe 
from your majeſty, and it confirms what 
I have heard of all your behaviour after 
my death. But I muſt frankly confeſs, 


that although the rage of the populace 


was carried much too far, when they 
tore me and my unfortunate brother to 
pieces, yet I certainly had dgſerved to 
loſe their affect ion, by relying too much 
on the uncertain and dangerous friend- 


=: of France, and by weakening the 
mi 


itary ſtrength of the ſtate, to ſerve 
little purpoſes of my own power, and 
beard e avis. 6 YA ſecure 


7 
v- 


ſecure to myſelf the intereſted affect ion 
of the burgomaſters, or others, who had 
eredit and weight in the faction, the fa- 
vour of which I courted. This had al- 
moſt ſubje&ted my country to France, 
if you, great prince, had not been ſet 
at the head of the falling republick, and 
had not exerted ſuch extraordinary vir- 
tues and abilities, to raiſe and fupport 
it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and 
rudence of William our firſt ſtadt- 
| Lon and equalled you to the moſt il- 
luſtrious patriots of Greece or Rome. 
WLLLIAM. 

This praiſe from your mouth is glo- 
tious to me indeed! What can ſo much 
exalt the character of a prince, as to 
have his actions approved by a zealous 
republican, and the enemy of his 
houſe ? * | 

| DE WITT, 

IF I did not approve them, I ſhould 


| hew myſelf the enemy of the republick . 


You never ſought to tyrannize over it ; 
ou loved, you defended, you preſerved, 
t's freedom. Thebes was not more in- 
debted to Epaminondas or Pelopidas, 
for it's independence and glory, than 
the United Provinces were to you. How 
wonderful was it to ſee a youth, who 
had ſcarcely attained to the twenty-ſe- 
cond year of his age, whoſe ſpirit had 
been depreſſed and kept down by a jea- 
lous and hoſtile faction, riſing at once 
to the conduct of a moſt arduous and 
perilous war, ſtopping an enemy vic- 
torious, triumphant, who had penetrated 
into the heart of his country, driving 
him back, and recovering from him all 
he had conquered : to ſee this done with 
an army, in which, a little before, there 
was neither diſcipline, courage, nor ſenſe 
of honour? Ancient hiſtory has no ex- 
ploit ſuperior to it; and will ennoble 
the modern, whenever a Livy or a Plu- 
tarch ſhall ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and 
4 the hero who performed it in a true 

ight. | 

| WILLIAM. 

Say, rather, when time ſhall have 
worn our that malignity and rancour of 
party, which, in free ſtates, is ſo apt 
to oppole itſelf to the ſentiments of gra- 
titude and eſteem for their ſervants and 

benefactors. | 8 

1 DE WITT, TB 
How magnanimous was your reply, 
Kow much in the ſpirit of true ancient 


* See Temple's Memoirs, from the year 1672 to 1679, p. 259, 320, 11. 
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virtue, when being aſked in the great- 
eſt extremity of our danger, How you 
intended to live after Holland ſhould be 
loft you ſaid, You would live on the 
land; you bad left in Germany; and would 
rather paſs your life in hunting there, 
than ſell your country or liberty to France 
at any rate“ How nobly did youthink, 
when, being offered your patrimonial 
lordſhips and lands in the county of Bur- 
gundy, or the full value of them, from 
France, by the mediation of England, 
in the treaty of peace, your anſwer was, 
T hat, to gain one good town more for the 
Spamards in Flanders, you would be 
content to daſe them all ! No wonder, aftes 
this, that you were able'to combine all 
Europe in a league againſt the power of 
France; that you were the centre of 
union, and the directing ſol of that 
wiſe, that generous confederacy, formed 
by your labours; that you could ſteadily 
ſupport and keep it together, in ſpite of 
repeated misfortunes; that even after 
defeats you were as formidable toLouis, 
as other generals after victories; and 
that in the end you became the deliverer 
of Europe, as. you had before been of 
Holland. 
WILLIAM. 


I had in truth no other object, no 
other paſſion at heart, throughout my 
whole lite, than to maintain the inde- 
pendence and freedom of Europe, againſt 
the ambition of France. It was this 
deſire which formed the whole plan of 
my policy, which animated all my coun- 
ſels, both as Prince of Orange and King 
of England. 

DE WITT. 

This deſire was the moſt noble (I 
ſpeak it with ſhame) that could warm 
the heart of a prince, whole anceſtors 
had oppoſed, and in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, the power of Spain, when 
that nation aſpired to the monarchy of 
Europe. France, Sir, in your days, 
had an equal ambition and more ſtrength 


to ſupport her vaſt deſigns, than Spain 


under the government of Philip the Se- 
cond, That ambition you reſtrained, 
that ſtrength you reſiſted. I, alas! was 
ſeduced by her perfidious court, and by 
the neceſſity of affairs in that ſyſtem of 
policy which I had adopted, to aſk her 
aſſiſtance, to rely on her favour, and to 
make the commonwealth, whoſe coun- 


ſels I directed, ſubſervient to her great- 


3s 
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iniquitous purpoſe, 


Dort, by which he not only d 
ed himſelf and his family, but the Pro- 
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neſs. Permit me, Sir, to explain to 
you the motives of my conduct. If all 
the princes of Orange had ated like 
you, I ſhould never have been the enemy 


of your houſe. But Prince Maurice of 


Naſſan deſired to opprels the liberty of 
that ſtate, which his virtuous father had 
freed at the expence of his life, and 
which he himſelf had defended, againſt 
the arms of the houſe of Auſtria, with 
the higheſt reputation of militaryabili- 
ties. Under apretence of 1eligion (the 
moſt execrable cover of a wicked de- 
ſign) he put to death, as a criminal, 
that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his fa- 
ther's beſt friend, becauſe he refuſed to 
concur with him in treaſon againſt the 
ſtate. He likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral 
other good men and lovers of their coun- 
try, confiſcated their eſtates, and ruin- 
ed their families. Yet, after he had 
done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, with 
a view to make himſelf fovereign of the 
Dutch commonwealth, he found they 
had drawn ſuch a general odium upon 
him, that, not daring to accompliſh his 

de ſtopped ſhort of 
the tyranny to which he had ſacrificed 
kis honour and virtue: a diſappoint- 
ment ſo mottifying, and ſo painful to 
bis mind, that it probably haltened his 


death. © * - 


| WILLIAM. 
Would to Heaven he had died before 
the meeting of that- infamous 2 of 


onour- 


teſtant religion itſelf! Forgive this in- 
terruption my grief forced me to it.—1 


deſire you to proceed. 


DE WITT. 

The brother of Maurice, Prince Hen- 
ry, who ſucceeded to his dignities in the 
republick, acted with more moderation. 
But the ſon of that good prince, your 
majeſty's father, (I am ſorry to ſpeak 


' what I know you hear with pain) re- 
ſumed, in the pride and fire of his 


youth, the ambitious deſigns of his un- 
cle. He failed in his undertaking, and 
ſoon afterwards died; but left in tke 
hearts of the whole republican party an 


incurable jealouſy, and dread of his fa- 
mily. Full of theſe prejudices, and zea- 


Jous for liberty, I thought it my duty, 
as penſionary of Holland, to prevent for 


ever, if I could, your reſtoration to the 


©, 


wer your anceſtors had enjoyed; which 


bacerely believed would be incon- 


S . 
1 


* 


ſiſtent with the ſafety and freedom of 
my country. | 
WILLIAM. 

Let me ſtop you a moment here.— 
When my great grand-father formed the 
plan of the Dutch commonwealth, he 
made the power of a ſtadtholder one of 
the principal ſprings in his ſyſtem of 
government. How cunld you imagine 
that it would ever go well when de- 

rived of this ſpring, ſo neceſſary to ad- 
juſt and balance it's motions? A conſti- 
tut ion originally formed with no mixture 
of regal power may long be maintained 
in all it's vigour and energy without 
ſuch a power; but, if any degree of 
monarchy were mixed from the begin- 
ning in the principles of it, the forcing 
that out muſt neceſſarily diſorder and 
weaken the whole fabrick. This was 
particularly the caſe in our republick. 
The negative voice of every ſmall town 
in the provincial ſtates, the tedious flow- 
neſs ot our forms and deliberations, the 
facility with which foreign miniſters 
may {ſeduce or purchaſe the opinions of 
fo many perſons as have a right to con- 
cur in all our reſolutions, make it im- 
poſſible for the government, even in the 
quieteſt times, to be well carried on, 
without the authority and influence of a 
ſtadtholder, which are the only remed 
our conſtitution has provided for thols 
evils. 

DE WITT. 

1 ee en they are. But I and 
my party thought no evil ſo great as that 
remedy; and therefore we ſought for 
other more pleaſing reſources. One of 
theſe, upon which we moſt confidently 
depended, was the friendſhip of France. 
I flattered myſelf that the intereſt of the 


French would ſecure to me their favour; 


as your relation to the crown of Eng- 


land might naturally raiſe in them a jea- 


louſy of your power. I hoped they 


would encourage thetrade and commerce 
of the Dutch, in oppoſition to the Eng- 
liſh, the ancient enemies of their crown, 
and let us enjoy all the benefits of a per- 

etual peace, unleſs we made war upon 
England, orEngland upon us ; in either 
of which caſes, it was reaſonable to pre- 
ſume we ſhould have their aſſiſtance. 
The French miniſter at the Hague, who 


ſerved his court but too well, ſo con- 


firmed me in theſe notions, that I had 
no apprehenſions of the mine which was 
forming under my feet, 4 


82 WILLIAM. 
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and of it's maritime greatneſs. 
made it my care to keep up a very 
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| WILLIAM. 

You found your authority ſtrength- 
ened by aplan 65 agreeable to your party; 
and this contributed more to deceiveyour 
ſagacity than all the art of D*Eftrades. 

N DE WITT. 

My policy ſeemed to me entirely ſuit- 
able to the lang ſecurity of my own 
power, of the 1.berty of my nnn, 
For 


powerſul navy, well commanded and 
officered, for the defence of all theſe 
againſt the Engliſh ; but, as I feared no- 


thing from France, or any power on the 


continent, I neglected the army, or ra- 
ther I deſtroyed it, by enervating all it's 
ſtrength, by diſbanding old troops and 
veteran officers, attached to the houſe of 
Orange, and putting in their place a 
trading militia, commanded by officers 
who had neither experience nor courage, 
and who owed their promotions to no 
other merit than their relation to, or in- 


tereſt with, ſome leading men in the ſe- 


veral ol:garchies of which the govern- 
ment in all theDutch towns is compoſed. 
Nevertheleſs, on the invaſion of Flan- 
ders by the French, I was forced to de- 

art from my cloſe connection with 
798 and to concur with England 
and Sweden in the triple alliance, which 


Sir William Temple propofed in order 


to check her ambition : but, as I enter- 
ed into that meaſure from neceſſity, not 
frem choice, I did not purſue it. Ineg- 


lected to improve our union with Eng- 


land, or to ſecure that with Sweden; I 


avoided any conjunction of counſels with 


Spain; I formed no alliance with the 


Emperor or the Germans; I corrupted 


ur army more and more; till a ſudden 


unnatural confederacy, ſtruck up, againſt 


7. all the maxims of policy, by the court 


of England with France, for the con- 


queſt of the Seven Provinces, brought 
thoſe at once to the very brink of de- 


4 
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ſtruction, and made me a victim to the 
fury of a populace too juſtly provoked. 


S WILLIAM. 
I muſt ſay, that your plan was in 


| 77 05 nothing more than to procure for 


the Dutch à licence ta trade, under the 
good pleaſure and gracious protection of 
France. But any ſtate that fo entirely 


depends on another is only a province ; 


and it's liberty is a ſervitude, graced, 
with a ſweet but empty name. Nou 


, Tcrple's Memoirs, from 1672 to 1679 p. 259, 299. 
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ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch 
ſo ambitious and ſo vain as Louis le 
Grand, the idea of a conqueſt whick 
ſeemed almoſt certain, and the deſire of 
humbling a haughty republic, were 
temptations irreſiſtible. His bigotry 
likewiſe would concur in recommendin 
to him an (nt-rprize, which he might 
think would put hereſy under his feet, 
And if you kneweither the character of 
Charles the Second, or the principles of 
his government, you ought-not to have 
ſuppoſed his union with France for the 
ruin of Holland an impoſſible, or even 
improbable event. It is hardly exculable 
in a ſtateſman to be greatly. ſurprized 
that the inclinations of princes ſhould 
prevail upon them to act, in many par- 
ticulars, without auy regard to the po- 
litical maxims and intereſts of their 
kingdoms. 
| DE WITT, 

I am aſhamed of my error“; but the 
chief cauſe of it was, that though I 
thought very ill, I did not think quite 
fo ill of Charles the Second and his mi- 
niſtry as they deſerved., I imagined-too 
that his parliament would reſtrain him 
from engaging in ſuch a war; or com- 


pel, him to engage in our defence, it 


France ſhould attack us. Theſe, I ac- 
knowledge, are excuſes, rot juſtifications. 
When the French marched into Hol- 


land, and found it in a condition ſo un- 


able to reſiſt them, my fame as a mini- 
ſter irrecoverably ſunk. For, not to ap- 
pear a traztor, I was obliged to confeſs 
myſelf a dupe. But what praiſes is ſut- 
ficient for the wiſdom and virtue yqu 
ſhewed, in ſo firmly rejecting the offers, 
which I have been informed were made 
to you, both by England and France, 
when firſt you appeared in arms at the 
head of your country, to give you he 
ſovereignty. of the Seven Provinces, by 
the aſſiſtance, and under the protection, 
of the two crowns ! Believe me, great 
prince, had I been living in thoſe times, 
and had known the generous anſwers 
you made to thoſe offers, which were 
repeated more than once during the 
courſe of the war; not the moſt ancient 
and devoted ſervant to your familywauyld 
have been more your friend than I. But 
who could reaſonably hope for ſuch mo- 
deration, and ſuch a right ſenſe of glory, 
in the mind of a young man, deſcended 
from kings, whole mother was daughter 


me, and by every a 
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to Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father 
had left him the ſeducing example of a 
very different conduct ? Happy indeed 
was the Engliſh nation, to have ſuch a 
rince ſo nearly allied to their crown 
th in blood and by marriage, whom 
they might call to A their delivzerer, 
when bigotry and deſpotiſm, the two 
greateſt enemies to human ſociety, had 
almoſt overthrown their whole conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate ! 
7 WILLIAM, 

They might have been happy; but 
were not, —As ſoon as I had accom- 
pliſhed their deliverance for them, many 
of them became my moſt implacable 
enemies, and even wiſhed to ng the 
unforgiving prince whom they had fo 


unanimoully and fo juſtly expelled from 


his Kingdom. Such levity ſeems incre- 
dible. I could not myſelf have ima- 
gined it poſſible, in a nation famed for 
good N if I had not had proofs of it 
beyond contradiction. I ecmed as 
much to forget vhat 47 2 27 me oe 
for, as that they had called me over. The 


ſecurity of their religion, the mainte- 
nance vf their liberty, was no longer 


their care. All was to yield to the in- 


comprehenſible doctrine of right divine 


and poſitive obedience, Thus the Tories 
grew Jacobitec, after having renounced 
both that doctrine and James, by their 
oppoſition to him, by their invitation of 
& of the parliament 
which gave me the crown. But the molt 
troubleſome of my enemies were a ſet 
of Republicans who violently oppoſed 
all my meaſures, and joined with the Ja- 
cobites in diſturbing mygovernment, on- 
ly becauſe it was not a commonwealth. 
DE WITT. 
They who were republicans under 
our government in the kingdom of 
England did not love liberty; but aſpired 
to dominion, and wiſhed to throw the 
nation into a total contuſion, that it 


might give them a chance of workin 


out from that anarchy a better ſtate for 
themſelves. 
WILLTAM. 

Your obſervation is juſt, A proud 
man thinks himſelf a lover of liberty; 
when he is only impatient of a power in 

overnment above Fs own, and, were 
he a king, or the firſt miniſter of a king, 
would bea tyrant. Nevertheleſs I will 
own to you, with the candour which be- 


.comes a virtuous prince, that there were 


in England ſome Whigs, and cen ſome 


% 


of the moſt ſober and moderate Tories, 
who, with very honeſt intentions, and 
ſometimes with good judgments, pro- 
poſed new ſecurities to the liberty of the 


nation, againſt the prerogative or influ- 


ence of the crown, and the corruption of 
miniſters in ſuture times. To ſome of 
theſe I gave way, being convinced the 


were right; but others reſiſted, for fear 


of weakening too much the royal autho- 
rity, and break ing that balance in which 
conſiſts the perfection of a mixed form 
of government. I ſhould not perhaps, 
have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not ſeen 
in the houſe of commons a diſpoſition 
to riſe in their demands on the crown, 
had they found it more yielding. The 
difficulties of my government, upon the 
whole, were fo great, that I once had 
determined, from mere diſguſt and re- 
ſentment, to give back to the nation, 
aſſembled in parliament, the crown they 
had placed on my head, and retire to 
Holland, where I found more affection 
and gratitude in the people. But I was 
ſtopped by the earneſt ſupplications of 
my iriends, and by an unwillingne!s to 
undo the great work I had done: eſpe- 
cially as I knew that, if England ſhould 
return into the hands of King James, it 
would be impoſfible, in that criſis, to 
preſerve the reſt of Europe from the do- 
minion of France. 
| DE WITT. 

Heaven be praiſed that your majeſty 
did not perſevere in fo fatal a reſolution ! 
The United Provinces would have bcen 
ruined by it together with England. But 
I cannot enough expreſs my aſtoniſh- 
ment, that you ſhould have met with 
ſuch treatment as could ſuggeſt ſuch a 
thought! The Engliſh muſt ſurely be a 
people incapable either of liberty or ſub- 
jection ! 

WILLIAM. 

There were, I muſt acknowledge, 
ſome faults in my temper, and ſome in 
my government, which are an excuſe 
tor my ſubje&s with regard to the un- 
eaſineſs and diſquiet they gave me. My 
taciturnity, which ſuited the genins of 
the Dutch, offended theirs. - They love 
an affable prince: it was chiefly his af- 
fabilitythat made them ſo fond of Charles 
the Second. Their frankneſs and good- 
humour could not brook the reterve and 
coldne!s of my nature. Then the ex- 
ceſs of my favour to ſome of the Dutch, 
whom I had brought over with me, ex- 
cited a national jealouſy in the Engliſh, 
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and hurt their pride. My government 
alſo appeared, at laſt, too unſteady, too 
| fuftuating between the Whigs and the 

Tories; which almoſt deprived me of 
the confidence and affect ion of both par- 
ties. I truſted too much to the integrity 
and the purity of my intentions, with- 
out uſing coll arts that are neceſſary to 
allay the ferment of factions, and allure 
men to their duty by ſoothing their paſ- 

ions. Upon the whole, I am ſenfible 
that I better underſtood how to govern 
the Dutch than the Engliſh or the 

Scotch, and ſhould probably have been 

thought a greater man, if I had not been 

King of Great Britain. 

DE WITT. 
It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gra- 
titude and affection for ſuch merit as 
ours were not able to overcome any 
ſittle diſguſts ariſing from your temper, 
.andenthrone their deliverer in the hearts 
of his people. But will your majeſty 
ive me leave to aſk yon one queſtion ; 

Ts it true, as I have heard, that many 
of them diſliked your alliances on the 

continent, and ſpoke of your. war with 

France as a Dutch meaſure, in which 

you ſacrificed England to Holland:? 

| | WILLIAM. 

The cry of the nation at firſt was 
ſtrong for the war: but before the end 
of it the Tories began publickly to talk 
the language you mention. And no 
wonder they did—for, as they then had 
a defire to ſet up again the maxims of 
government which had prevailed in the 
reign of their beloved Charles the Se- 
- cond, they could not but repreſent op- 
2 to France, and vigorous mea- 
ures taken to reſtrain her ambition, as 
unneceſſary for England; becauſe they 
well knew that the councils of that king 
had been utterly averſe from ſuch mea- 
fures ; that his whole policy made him 
_ a friend to France; that 4 was go- 

verned by a French miſtreſs, and even 
bribed by French money to give that 
gourt his aſſiſtance, or gt, leaſt his ag: 
quieſcence, in all their deſigns. 

DE WITT. 

A king of England, whoſe cabinet is 

verned by France, aud who becomes 
2 vile K to a French king, de- 
grades himſelf from his royalty, and 

ught to be conſidered as an enemy to 
the nation. Indeed the whole policy of 
Charles the | 
forced off from his natural bias by the 
neceiſity he lay under of ſoothing his 
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cond, when he was not. 


parliament,” was a conſtant, deſigned 

ſyſtematical oppoſition to the intereſt 6f 
his people. is brother, though more 
ſenſible to the honour of England, was, 
by his Popery and deſire of arbitrary 
power, conſtrained to lean upon France, 
and do nothing to obſtruct her deſigns 
on the continent or leſſen her greatneſs. 
It was therefore neceſſary to place the 
Britiſh crown on your head, not onl 

with a view to preſerve the religious and 
civil — of the people from internal 
oppreſſions, but to reſcue the whole 
ſtate from that ſervile dependance on it's 
natural enemy, which muſt unqueſtian- 
ably have ended in it's deſtruction. 
What folly was it to revile your mea- 
ſures abroad, as facrificing the intereſt 
of yourBritiſh dominions to connections 
with the continent, and principally with 
Holland! Had Great Britain no inte- 
reſt to hinder the French from being 
maſters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and forcing the Seven United Provinces, 
her ſtrongeſt barrier on the continent, 
againſt the power of that nation, to ſub- 
mit with the reſt to their yoke ? Would 
her trade, would her coaſts, would her 
capital itſelf, have been ſafe, after fo 
mighty an encreaſe of ſhipping and 
ſailors as France would have gained by 
thoſe conqueſts ? and what could have 
prevented them, but the war which you 
waged, and the alliances which you 
formed ? Could the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans, unaided by Great Britain, have 
attempted to make head againſt a power 
which, even with her affiſtance, ſtrong 
and I= as it was, they could hard, 
ly reſiſt? and after the check which had 
been given to the encroachments of 


France, by the efforts of the firſt grand 


alliance, did not a ne and greater dan- 
ger make it neceſſary to recur to another 
uch league? Was not the union of 
France and Spain under one monarch, 
or even under one family, the moſt 
alarming contingency that ever had 
threatened the liberty of Europe? 
WILLIAM. 

I thought ſo, and I am ſure I did not 
err in my judgment. But folly is blind; 
and faction wilfully ſhuts her eyes 
againſt the moſt evident truths that croſs 
her deſigns; as ſhe believes any lies, 
however palpable and abſurd, that ſhe 
thinks will aſſiſt them, 

. DE WITT, 

The only objection which ſeems to 

have any real weight againſt your ſyſ- 


I os, ih oo as Md he, c ͤ ˙˙ T.. Eg Care on: 
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tem of policy, with regard to the main-- 


tenance of a balance of power in Eu- 


Tope, is the enormous expence that muſt 


neceſlarily attend it; an expence which, 
I am afraid, neither England nor Hol- 
land will be able to bear without ex- 
treme inconvenience. 
WILLIAM. 
I will anſwer that objection by aſk- 
ing a queſtion, If, when you was pen- 


Ronaryof Holland, intelligence had been 


brought, that the dykes were ready to 
break, and the ſea was coming in, to 
overwhelm and to drown us; what 
would you have ſaid to one of the depu- 
ties, who, when you were propoſing the 
proper repairs to ſtop the inundation, 
ſhould have objected to the charge, as 
too heavy on the province? This was 


'the caſe ina political ſenſe with both 


England and Holland. The fences 
raiſed to keep out ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny were all giving way s thoſe dread- 


ful evils were threatening, with their 


whole accumulated force, to break in 
upon us and overwhelm our eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil conſtitution. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to object to a neceſſary ex- 
pence, is folly and madneſs. 

DE WIT. 

It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abi- 
lities of a nation can never be ſo well 
employed, as in the unwearied, perti- 
nacious defence of their religion and free- 
dom. When theſe are loſt, there re- 
mains nothing that is worth the concern 
of a good or wiſe man. Nor do I think 
it conſiſtent with the prudence of go- 
vernment, not to guard againſt future 


dangers, as well as preſent ; which pre- 
caution muſt be oh in ſome degree 
expenſive, I acknowledge too, that the 
reſources of ' a commercial country, 
which ſupports it's trade even in war by 
invincible fleets, and takes care not to 
hurt it in the methods of impoſing or 
collecting it's taxes, are immenſe and 


inconceivable till the trial be made; eſpe- 


cially where the government, which de- 
mands the ſupplies, is agreeable to the 


people. But yet an unlimited and con- 


{nued expence will in the end be deſtruc- 
tive. What matters whether a ſtate 
be mortally wounded by the hand of a 
foreign enemy, or die by a conſumption 
of it's own vital ftrength ? Such a con- 
ſumption will come upon Holland ſooner 
than upon England, becauſe the latter 
has a greater radical force: but, great 
as it is, that force at laſt will be ſo di- 
miniſhed and exhauſted by perpetual 
drains, that it may fail all at once; and 
thole efforts which may ſeem moſt ſur- 
prizingly vigorous, will be in reality the 
conulſions of death. I don't apply this 
to your majeſty's government ; but I 
ſpeak with a view to what may happen 
hereafter from the extenſive ideas of ne- 
otiations and war which you have eſta- 
liſhed. They have been ſalutary to 
your kingdom ; but they will, I tear, 
pernicious in future times, if, in 
purſuing great plans, great miniſters do 
not act with a ſobriety, prudence, and 
attention to frugality,which very ſeldom 
are joined with an extraordinary vigour 


and boldneſs of counſels, 


DIALOGUE XIX. 
M. APICIUS-DARTENEUF, 


DARTENEUF. 

LAS, poor Apicius I pity thee 

from my heart, for not having liv- 
ed in my age and in my country. How 
many good diſhes, unknown at Rome 
in thy days, have I feaſted upon in 
England! 

APICIUS., 

Keep your pity for yourſelf. —How 
many good diſhes have I feaſted upon 
in Rome, which England does not pro- 
duce; or of which the knowledge has 
been loſt, with other treaſures of anti- 
quity, in theſe degenerate days! The 
tat paps of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the 


brains of phœnicopters, and the trips 
tanum, which conſiſted of three excellent 
ſorts of fiſh, for which you Engliſh have 
no names, the lupus marinus, the Myxa, 
and the muræna. 

| DARTENEUF, 

I thought the nuræna had been our 
lamprey. We have delicate ones in the 
Severn! 

APICIUS, | 

No :—the murzna, ſo reſpected by 
the ancient Roman ſenators, was a ſalt- 
water fiſh, and kept by our nobles 
in ponds into which the ſea was ad- 
mitted, 


DARTENEUE, 
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DARTENEUF. 
Why, then, I dare ſay our Severn 
lampreys are better. Did you ever eat 
any of them ſtewed or potted :? 
APICIUS, 
I was never in Britain. Your coun- 
try then was too barbarous for me to 
o thither. I ſhould have been atraid 
that the Britons would eat me, 
DARTENEUF, 

I am ſorry for you, very ſorry: for, 
if you never were in Britain, you never 
Eat the belt oyſters “. 

APICIUS. 

Pardon me, Sir; your Sandwich oyſ- 

ters were brought to Rome in my time. 
DARTENEUF. 
They could not be freſh; they were 


| rms nothing there.—You ſhould 
a 


ve come to Sandwichto cat them. It 
is a ſname for you that you did not, — 
An epicure talk of danger when he is 
in ſearch of a dainty! D1d not Leander 
ſwim over the Hellcſpont in a tempeſt, 
to get to his miſtreſs? and what is a 


-wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters ? 


APICIUS, 
| Nay—T am fure you can't blame me 


for any want of alertneſs in ſeeking fine - 


fiſhes f. I ſailed to the coaſt of Africk, 
from Minturnz in Campania, only to 


taſte of one ſpecies, which I heard was 


larger there than it was on our coaſt; 
and finding that I had received a falſe 
information, I returned immediately, 
without even deigning to land. 
DARTENEUF., 

There was ſome ſenſe in that : but 
why did you not alſo make a voyage to 
Sandwich ? Had you once taſted theſe 


oyſters in their higeſt perfection, you 


would have eat till you burſt. 
APICIUS, 

I wiſh I had :—It would have been 
better than poiſoning myſelf, as I did at 
Rome, becauſe I found, upon the ba- 
lance of my accounts, I had only the 

itiful ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds 
ett, which would not afford me a table 
#0 keep me from ſtarving F. 5 
DARTENEUF, 
A. ſum of fourſcorce thouſand pounds 


® See St. Evremond's Letters. 5 
I See Juvenal and Pliny. Arbuthnot 
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not keep you from ſtarving ! Woyld TI 
had had it! I ſhould have been twenty 
years in ſpending it, with the beſt table 
in London. 

APICIUS, 

Alas, poor man! this ſhews that you 
Engliſh have no idea of the luxury that 
reigned in-our tables||. Before I died, 
I had ſpent in my kitchen 807,2g1/ 


134. 44. 
| DARTENEUF. 

I don't believe a word of it; there is 

certainly an error in the account, 
APICIUS. | | 

Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullus 
for his ſuppers in the Apollo, I mean for 
every ſupper he fat down to in the room 
which he called by that name, was 
5000 drachms, which is in your money 
16144. 115. 84. 

DARTENEUF, 

Would I had ſupped with him there! 
But are you ſure there is no blunder in 
thele calculations ? 

APICIUS, 

Aſk your learned men that—T reck- 
on as they tell me.—But you may think 
that theſe feaſts were made only by great 
men, by triumphant generals, like Lu- 
cullus who had plundered all Aſia, to 
help him in his houſekeeping. What 
will you fay, when I tell you that the 
player ZEſopus had one dith that coſt 
him fix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four 
thouſand eight hundred and forty-three 
pounds, ten ſhillings, Engliſh **? 

| DARTENEUF. 

What will I fay? why, that I pity 
my worthy friend Mr. Cibber; and that, 
it I had known this when alive, I ſhould 
have hanged myſelf for vexation that I 


did not live in thoſe days. 


APICIUS, 

Well you might, well you might— 
You don't know what eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuf- 
ficient to enable a man of taſte to keep 
a good table. Our players were infi- 
nitely richer than your princes. 

DARTENEUF. | 

Oh, that I had but lived in the bleſ- 


on Ancient Coins, c. 5, part ii. 


1 Þ See Athenzus, and Bayle in his Notes to the article Ay1c1vs. | 
See Senec. de Conſol. ad Helviam, Martial Epig. 22. 1, iii, Bayle, Ar le zus. 
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ſed reign of 9 or of Vitellius, 
or of Heliogabalus, and had been ad- 


mitted to the honour of dining with their 


ſlaves ! | 

APICIUS. 
Ay, there you touch me.—TI am 
miſerable that I died before their good 
times, 'They carried the glories of their 
table much further than the beſt eaters 
of the age in which IIived“. Vitellius 
ſpent in feaſting, within the compals of 
one year, what would amount in your 
money to above ſeven millions two "0g 
dred thouſand pounds . He told me ſo 
himſelf, in a converſation I had with 
him not long ago. And the two others 
oy mentioned did not fall very ſhort of 

is royal magnificence. 

| DARTENEUF, 
Theſe indeed were great princes. But 

what moſt affects me is the luxury of that 
upſtart fellow ZEſopus. Pray, of what 


ingredients might the diſh, he paid ſo 
much tor, conſiſt? 


APICIUS. 7 5 
Chiefly of inging- birds. It was that 
which fo greatly enhanced the price. 
DARTENEUF. 

Of /anging-birds ! choak him.— I ne- 
ver eat but ont, which I ſtole out of it's 
cage from a lady of my acquaintance ; 
and all London was in an uproar, as if 
1 had ftolen and roaſted an only child. 
But, upon recolle&ion, I doubt whether 
I have really ſo much cauſe to envy 
ZEſopus. For the fnging-bird which I 
eat was not ſo good as a wheatear or be- 
cafigue. And therefore I ſuſpect that all 
the luxury you have bragged of was no- 
thing but vanity. It was like the fool- 
iſh extravagance of the ſon of Eſopus, 
who diſſolved pearls in vinegar, and 
drank them at ſupper. Iwill ſtake my 
credit, thata haunch of good buck veni- 
fon and my favourite ham. pie were much 
better diſhes than any at the table of 
Vitellius himſelf $. It does not appear 
that your ancients ever had any good 
ſoups, without which a man of taſte can- 
not poſſibly dine. The rabbits in Italy 
are death le : but what is better than 
the auiug of one of our Engliſh wild rab- 
bits? I have been told you had no 


turkies. The mutton in Italy is ill- 


AMavoured. And as to your boars roaſted 


/ 


whole, they were only fit to be ſerved 
up at a corporation feaſt, or eletion 
dinner. A tinall barbecued hog is worth 
a hundred of them. And a good collar 
of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn is 
a much better diſh, 

APICIUS, 


If you had ſome meats that we wanted, 


yet our cookery muſt have been greatl 
ſuperior to yours ||. Our cooks were Fd 
excellent, that they could give to hogs 
fleſh the taſte of all other meats. 
DARTENEUF, 

I would never have endured their imi- 
tations. You might as eaſily have im- 
poſed on a good connaoiſſeurin painting the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 
other meats, and even to ſome kinds of 
fiſh, a rich flavour of bacon, without de- 
ſtroying that which makes the diſtinc- 
tion of one from another. It does not 
appear to me that eſſence of hams was 


ever known to the ancients. We have 


a hundred ragouts, the compoſition of 
which ſurpaſſes all deſcription, Had 
22 been as good, you could not have 
ain indolently lolling upon couches 


while you were eating. They would 


have made you ſit up and mind your 


buſineſs. Then you had a ſtrange cuſ- 
tom of having things read to you while . © * 


you were at ſupper. This demenſtrates 
that you were not {o well entertained as 
we are with our meat. When I was 
at table, I neither heard, nor ſaw, nor 
ſpoke; I only taſted. But the worſt of 
all is, that, in the utmoſt perfection of 

our luxury, you had no wine to be 
named with Claret, Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Old Hock, or Tokay. You 
boaſted much of your Falernum: but TL 
have taſted' the Lacryme Chriſt: and 


"other wines of that coaſt, not one of 


which would I have drunk above a glaſs 
or two of, if you would have given me 
the kingdom of Naples. I have read 
that you boiled your wines, and mixed 
water with them, which is ſuthcient 
evidence that in themſelves they were 
not fit to drink. | 
APICIUS., 

Jam afraid you do really excel us in 

wines; not to mention your beer, your 


cyder, and your perry, of all which 4 


* Sce Bayle, Aricius. Athenæus, I. i. p. 7. 
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have heard great fame from your coun- 
trymen ; and their report has been con- 
Armed by the teſtimony of their neigh- 
bours, who have travelled into England. 
Wondertul things have been allo ſaid 
to me of the Engliſh liquor called 
punch. 
— DAR TENEUF. 

Ay—to have died without taſting 
that, is miſerable indeed! There is 
rum punch, and arrack punch! It is 
difficult to ſay which is belt. But 
Jupiter would have given his nectar tor 
either of them, upon my word and ho- 
our. 

APICIUS. 

The thought of them puts me into 

a fever with thirſt, 
DARTENEUF. 

Theſe incomparable liquors are 
brought to us from the Eaſt and Welt 
Indies; of the firſt of which you knew 
little, and of the latter nothing. This 
alone is ſufficient to determine the diſ- 
pute. What a new world of good things 
tor eating and drinking has Columbus 
opened to us! Think of hat, and de- 
fpair. | 

APICIUS. 

cannot indeed but exceecingly la- 
ment my ill fate, that America was not 
diſcovered before I was born. It tor- 
tures me, when I hear of chocolate, 
pine-apples, and a number of other fine 
fruits, or delicious meats, produced 
there, which I have never taſted. 

DARTENEUF. 
The ſingle advantage of having ſu- 
to ſweetenevery thing with, inſtead 
of honey, which you for want of the 
other were obliged to make uſe of, is 
ineſtimable. 
Apicius. | 
I confeſs your ſuperiority in that im- 
portant article. But what grieves me 
moſt is, that I never eat a turtle. They 
tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt of 
all foods 
DARTENEUF. 


ſo— but I never eat any; for, in my 
time, they were not brought over to 
England. 6 i , 
APICIUS, | 

Never eat any turtle? How couldſt 
thou dare to accuſe me of not going to 
Sandwich, to eat oyſters ; and didſt not 
thyſelf take a trip to America to riot on 
' turtles? But know, wretched man, I 
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am credibly informed, that they are 
now as plentiful in England as fturge- 
ons. There are turtle- boats that go re- 
_ to London and Briſtol from the 
'elt Indies. I have juſt received this 
information from a fat alderman, who 
died in London laſt week, of a ſurfeit 
he got at a turtle-feaſt in that city. 
DARTENEUF. 
What does he ſay ? does he affirm to 
you that turtle is better than veniſon ? 
\._ APICIUS. | 
He ſays, there was a haunch of the 
fatteſt veniſon untouched, while every 
mouth was employed on the turtle alone. 
DARTENEUF. 
Alas! how imperte& is human feli- 
city! I lived in an age when the noble 


ſcience of eating was ſuppoſed to have 


been carried to it's higheſt perfection in 
England and France, And yet a tur- 
te-feaſt is a novelty to me! Would it 
be impoſſible, do you think, to obtain 
leave from Pluto of going back for one 
day to my own table at London, juſt to 
taſte of that food? I would promiſe to 
kill myſelf by the quantity of it I would 
eat betore the next morning. | 
APICIUS. 

You have forgot you have no body : 
that which you had 5 long been rot- 
ten; and you can never return to the 
earth with another, unleſs Pythagoras 
ſhould ſend you thither to animate a 
hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, as you 
have eaten dainties which I never taſted, 
ſo the next age will eat ſome unknown 
to this, New diſcoveries will be made, 
and new delicacies brought from other 
parts of the world.—But ſee; who 
comes hither ? I think it is Mercury. 

MERCURY. 
Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that 1 
have ſtood near you inviſible and heard 
7 855 diſcourſe; a privilege which, you 

now, we deities uſe as often as we 
pleaſe. Attend therefore to what L 
thall communicate to you relating to 


the ſubject upon which, you have been 
Yes, I have heard the Americans fay 


talking. I know two men, one of 

whom lived in ancient, and the other in 

modern times, who had much more 

pleaſure in eating than either of you 

through the whole courſe of your lives. 
APICIUS, 

One of theſe happy epicures, I pre- 
ſume, was a Sybarite, and the other a 
French gentleman ſettled in the Welt 
C | 


MERCURY» 


r 


. 
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MERCURY. 
No: one was a Spartan ſoldier, and 


the other an Engliſh farmer.— I ſee you 


both look aſtoniſhed. But what I tell you 
is truth. Labour and hunger give a re- 
liſh to the black broth of the former, and 
the /alt beef of the latter, beyond what 
ou ever found in the tripotanums or 
am pyes, that vainly ſt:mulated your 


forced and languid appetites, which 


perpetual indolence weakened, and con- 
{tant luxury overcharged. | 
_  DARTENEUF, 
This, Apicius, is more mortifying 
than not to have ſhared a turtle- feaſt! 
| © APICIUS, | | 


I wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me | 


your art of cookery in my lite-time : but 
it is a ſad thing not ta know what good 
living is till after one is dead, 


DIALOGUE XX. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT—CHARLES xII. KING OF SWEDEN. 


ALEXANDER. 
| OUR majeſty ſeems in great 
wrath ! Who has oftended you? 
 ., CHARLES. 
The offence is to you as much as me. 


Here is a fellow admitted into Elyſium, 


who has affronted us both ; an Engl.th 
poet, one Pope“. He has called us ws 
madmen ! 

ALEXANDER. 

I have been unlucky in poets. No 
prince ever was fonder of the Mues 
than I, or has received from them a 
more ungratetul return! When I was 
alive, I declared that I envied Achilles, 
becauſe he had a Homer to celebrate 
his exploits ; and I moſt bountifully re- 
warded Chœrilus, a pretender to poetry, 
for writing verſes on mine: but my li- 
berality, inſtead of doing me honour, has 
ſince drawn upon me the ridicule of Ho- 
race, a witty Roman poet; and Lucan, 
another verſifier of the ſame nation, has 
loaded my memory with the harſheſt 
invectives. 

| CHARLES. 

I know nothing of theſe; but I 
know that in my time, a pert French 
ſatiriſt, one Boileau, made ſo free with 
Tu character, that I tore his book tor 

aving abuſed my favourite hero. And 
now this ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled 
us both. But I havea propoſal to make 
to you, for the reparation of our ho- 
nour. If you will join with me, we will 
turn all theſe infolent ſcribblers out of 
Elyſium, and throw them down head- 
Long to the bottom of Tartarus, in ſpite 
of Pluto and all his gnards., 

ALEXANDER. 
This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you 


Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. I. 219, 220. 5 


formed at Bender, to maintain yourſelf 
there, with the aid of three hundred 
Swedes againſt the whole force of the 
Ottoman empire. And I mutt fay, that 


ſuch follies gave the Engliſh poet too 


much cauſe to call you a madman. 
CHARLES. 

If my heroiſm were madneſs, yours, 

I preſume, was not wiſdom | 
ALEXANDER. 

There was a vaſt difference between 
your conduct and mine. Let poets or 
declaimers ſay what they will, hiſtory 
ſhews, that I was not only the braveſt 
ſoldier, but one of the ableſt commanders 
the world has ever feen: whereas you, 
by imprudently leading your army into 
vaſt and barren defarts at the approach 
of the winter, expoſed it to periſh. in it's 
march for want of ſubſiſtence, loſt your 
artillery, loſt a great number of your 
ſoldiers, and were forced to fight with 
the Muſcovites under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages as made it almoſt impoſhble fox 
you to conquer. 

CHARLES. 

I will not diſpute your ſuperiority as 
a general. It is not for me a mere mor- 
tal, to contend with the /n of Jupiter 
Ammon ! | 

ALEXANDER. 7 

I ſuppoſe you think my pretending 
that Jupiter was my father as much en- 
titles me to the name of a madman, as 
your extravagant behaviour at Bender 
does you. But you greatly miſtake. It 
was not my vanity, but my policy, 
which ſet up that pretenſion. When I 
propoſed to undertake the conqueſt of 
Aſia, it was neceſſary for me to appear 
to the people ſomething more than a 


+ Sec Porriatow{ki's Remarks on Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
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of demigod heroes. I therefore claimed 
an equal deſcent with Ofiris and Se- 
ſoftris, with Bacchus and Hercules, the 
former conquerors of the Eaſt. The 
opinion of my divinity aſſiſted my arms, 
and ſubdued all nations before me, from 
the Granicus to the Ganges. But, 
though I called myſelf the ſon of Jupiter, 
and kept up the veneration that name 
| infoired, by a courage which ſeemed 
more than human, and by the ſublime 
magnanimity of all my behaviour, I did 
not forget that I was the fon of Philip. 
T uſed the policy of my father, and the 
wiſe leffons of Ariſtotle, whom he had 
made my preceptor, in the conduct of 
all my great deſigns. It was 4he for of 
Philip who planted Greek colonies in 
Aſia, as far as the Indies; who formed 
rojects of trade more extenſive than his 
mpire itſelf; who laid the foundations 
of them in the midſt of his wars; who 
built Alexandria, to be the centre and 
ſtaple. of commerce between Europe, 
Alta, and Africk; who ſent Nearchus 
to navigate the unknown Indian ſeas, 
and intended to have gone himſelf from 
thoſe ſeas to the pillars of Hercules, 
that is, to have explored the paſſage 
round Africk, the diſcovery of which 
has ſince heen fo glorious to Vaſco de 
Gama“. It was the ſon of Philip, who, 
after ſubduing the Perſians, governed 
them with tuch lenity, ſuch Julie, and 
ſuch wiſdom, that they loved him even 
more than ever they had loved their na- 
tural kings; and who, by intermar- 
riages, 281 all methods that could beſt 
eſtabliſh a coalition between the con- 
querors and conquered, united them 
into one people. But what, Sir, did 
ou do, to advance the trade of your 
abjeRs, to procure any benefit to thoſe 
whom you had vanquiſhed, or to con- 
vert any enemy into a friend? 
. CHARLES. 
When I might eaſily have made my- 


| ſelf king of Poland, and was adviſed - 


to do ſo by Count Piper, my favourite 
miniſter; I generouſly gave that king- 
dom to Staniſlaus, as you had given a 
eat part of your conqueſt in India to 
orus, beſides his own dominions,which 
Tov reſtored tohimentire, after you had 
aten his army and taken him captive, 

| ALEXANDER, h 
1 gave him the government of thoſe 
countries under me, and as my lieute- 


5 | See Plutarch's Life of Alexander, 
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They had been uſed to the idea 


nant; which was the beſt method of pre- 
ſerving-my power in conqueſts where I 
could not leave garriſons ſufficient to 
maintain them. The ſame policy was 
afterwards practiſed by the Romans, 
who, of all conquerors, except me, were 
the greateſt politicians. But neither was 
I, nor were they, ſo extravagant as to 
conquer only for others, or dethrone 
kings with no,view but merely to have 
the pleaſure of beſtowing their crowns. 
on me of their ſubje&ts, without any 
advantage to ourſelves. Nevertheleſs, 


Iwill own, that my expedition to India 


was an exploit of the ſon of Fupiter, 
not of the ſon of Philip. I ſhould have 
done better if I had ſtaid to give more 
conſiſtency to my Perhan and Grecian 
empires, inſtead of attempting new con- 
queſts, and at ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſoon. 
Yet even this war was of ute, to hinder 
my troops from being corrupted by the 
effeminacy of Aſa, and to keep up that 
univerſal awe of my name, which in 
thoſe countries was the great ſupport of 
my power. 
; CHARLES. 

In the unwearied activity with which 
I proceeded from one enterprize to an- 
other, I dare call myſelf your equal, 
Nay, I may pretend to a higher glory 
than you, becauſe you only went on 
from victory to victory; ꝓut the greateſt 
loſſes were not able to diminiſh my ar- 
dour, or ſtop the efforts of my daring 
and invincible ſpirit. WT... 

ALEXANDER. 

You ſhewed in adverſity much more 
magnanimity than you did in proſperity. 
How unworthy of a prince who imitat- 
ed -me was your behaviour to the king 
your arms had vanquiſhed +! The com- 
pelling Auguſtus to write himſelf a let- 
ter of congratulation to one of his vaſ- 
ſals, whom you had placed in his throne, 
was the very reverſe of my treatment of 
Porus and Darius. It was an unge- 
nerous inſult upon his ill-fortune ! It 
was the triumph of a little and a low 
mind! The viſit you made him imme- 
diately after that inſult was a farther 
contempt, offenſive to him, and both 
ufelets and dangerous to yourſelf. 

CHARLES. 

I feared no danger from it. I knew 
he durſt not uſe the power I gave him 
to hurt me. | 

; ALEXANDER. 
If his reſentment, in that inſtant, had 
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ailed over his fear, as it was likely 
to do, you would have periſhed deſerv- 
edly by your inſolence and preſumption. 
For my part, intrepid as I was in all 
dangers which I thought it was neceſ- 
ſary or proper for me to meet, I never 
put myſelf one moment in the power of 
an enemy whom I had offended. But 
you had the raſhneſs of folly as well as 


of heroiſm, A falſe opinion conceived 


of your enemy's weakneſs proved at laſt 
your undoing. Whefft, in anſwer to 
ſome reaſonable propoſitions of peace 
ſent to you bythe Czar, you ſaid, You 
would come and treat with him at Moſ- 
cow ; he replied, very juſtly, That you 
Mected to att like Alexander, but ſhould 
not find in him a Darius“. And, doubt- 


leſs, you ought to have been better ac- 


. quainted with the character of that 


prince. Had Perſia been governed by 
a Peter Alexowitz when I made war 
againſt it, I ſhould have acted more 
cautiouſly,” and not have counted fo 
much on the ſuperiority of my troops, 
in-valour and diſcipline, over an army 
commanded by a king who was ſo capa- 
ble of inſtructing them in all they want- 
ed. | | | 
CHARLES, 

The battle of Narva, won by eight 
thouſand Swedes againſt fourſcore thou- 
fand Moſcovites, ſeemed to authorize 
my contempt of the nation and their 


prince. 


ALEXANDER. 

It happened that their prince was not 
preſent in that battle. But he had not 
then had the time which was neceſſary 
to inſtruct his barbarous ſoldiers. You 
gave him that time; and he made fo 
good a uſe of it, that you found at Pul- 
towa the Muſcovites become a different 
nation. If you had followed the blow 
you gave them at Narva, and marched 
directlyto Moſcow, you might have de- 
ſtroyed their Hercules inhis cradle. But 


you ſuffered him to grow, till his 


ſtrength was mature; and then acted as 
if hie had been ſtill in his childhood. 
ic CHARLES. 

I muſt confeſs, you excelled me in 
conduct, in policy, and in true magnant- 
mity. But my liberality was not infe- 


rior to yours; and neither you nor any 


mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in the enthu- 
ſiaſm of courage. Twas alſo tree from 


* See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
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thoſe vices which ſullied your character. 
I never was drunk; I killed no friend in 
the riot of a feaſt ; I fired no palace at 
the inſtigat ion of a harldt. x 
: / ALEXANDER. N 

It may perhaps be admitted as ſome 
excuſe for my drunkenneſs, that the 
Perſians eſteemed it an excellence in 
their kings to be able to drink a great 
quantity of wine, and the Macedonians 
were far from thinking it a diſhonourÞ. 
But you were as frantick and as cruel 
when ſober, as I was when drunk f. You 
were ſober, when you reſolved to conti- 
nue in Turkey againſt the will of your 
hoſt, the Graud Siguior. You were ſo- 
ber, when you commanded the unfor- 
tunate Patkull, whoſe only crime was 
his having maintained the liberties ofhis 
country, and who bore the ſacred cha- 
racer of an ambaſſador, to be broken 
alive on the wheel, againſt the laws of 
nations, and thoſe of humanity, more 
inviolable ſtill to a generous mind. You 
were likewiſe ſober, when you wrote to 
the ſenate of Sweden, who, upon a re- 
port of your death, endeavoured to take 
ſome care of your kingdom, That you 
ewould ſend them one of your boots, and 
from that they ſhould recerve their orders, 
if they pretended to meddle in government: 
an inſult much worſe than any the Ma- 
cedonians complained of from me, when 


I was moſt heated 'with wine and with 


adulation! As for my chaſtity, it was 
not ſo perfect as yours, though on ſome 
occaſions I obtained great praiſe for my 
continence : but, perhaps, if you had 
been not quite ſo inſenſible to the charms 
of the fair ſex, it would have mitigated 
and ſoftened the fiercenels, the pride, 
and the obſtinacy, of your nature. 
CHARLES. 
It would have ſoftened me into a wo- 


man, or, what I think ſtill more con- 


temptible, the ſlave of a woman. But 
you ſeem to inſinuate, that you never 
were cruel or frantick unleſs when you 


were drunk. This I abfolutely deny, - 


You were not drunk, when you crucy- 

ed Hephæſtion's phyſician, 2 not cur. 
ing a man who killed himſelf by his in- 
temperance in his ſickneſs; nor when 
you facrificed to the manes of that fa. 
vourite officer the whole nation of the 
Cuffeans, men, women, and children, 
who were entirely innocent of his death; 


; See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
& See Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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Achilles had immolated ſome Trojan 
captives on the tomb of Patroclus. I 
could mention other proofs that your 
ons enflamed you as much as wine: 
theſe are ſuthcient. 
ALEXANDER. , 

FE cannot deny that my paſſions were 
ſometimes fo violent as to deprive me 
for a while of the uſe of my reaſon ; 
eſpecially when the pride of ſuch amaz- 
ing ſucceſſes, the ſervitude of the Per- 
fans, and barbarian flattery, had intoxi- 
cated my mind. To bear, at my age, 
with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. 
As tor you, there was an exceſs and 
intempcrance in your virtues, which 
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* becauſe you had read in Homer, that 


turned them all into vices. © And one 
virtue you wanted, which in a prince is 
very commendable, ang beneficial to the 
publick ; I mean, the love of ſcience and 
of the elegant arts. Under my care and 
patronage, Bay were carried in Greece 
to their utmoſt perfection. Ariſtotle, 
Apelles, and A were among the 
glories of my reign: yours was illuſ- 
trated only by battles. Upon the 
whole, though, from ſome reſemblance 
between us, I ſhould naturally be in- 
clined to decide in your favour, yet I 
mult give the priority in renown to your 
enemy, Peter Alexowitz. That great 
monarch raiſed his country; you ruined. 
yours. He was a /egiflator ; you were a 
tyrant, f | 


/ 


DIALOGUE XXI, ; 


CARDINAL XIMENES—CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


WOLSEY, 
OU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, 
with an air of ſuperiority, as if I 
were not your equal, Have you for- 
gotten that I was the favourite and firſt 
miniſter of a great king of England ? 
that I was at once lord high chancellor, 
biſhop of Durham, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, archbiſhop of York, and cardinal 
tegate ? On what other ſubject were ever 
accumulated ſo many dignities, ſuch 
honours, ſuch power?! 
XIMENES. 
In order to 22 ourſelf my equal, 
you are pleaſed to tell me what you had, 
not What you did. But it is not the hav- 


, Ing great offices; it is the doing great 
things, that makes a great miniſter. I 


know that for ſome years you governed 
the mind of King Henry the Eighth, and 
conſequently his 


then what were the ace of your reign ? \ 
a | WOLSEY. ' * a 
My ads were thoſe of a very ſkilful 
courtier and able politician. I managed 


a temper, which nature had made the 


moſt difficult to manage, if any, per- 
haps, that ever exiſteſt, with ſuch con- 
ſummate addreſs, that all it's paſſions 
were rendered entirely ſubſervient tom 

inclinations. In foreign affairs, I turned 
the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of 


* Sec Marſolier, 


kingdom, with the” 
moſt ablolute ſway. Let me aſk you 


his friendſhip, whichever way my own 
intereſt happened to direct. It was not 
with im, but with me, that treaties were 
made by the Emperor or by France ; and 
none were concluded, during my mini- 
ſtry, that did not contain {ome article in 
my favour, beſide ſecret aſſurances of 
aiding my ambition or reſentment,which 
were the real ſprings of all my negocia- 
tions. At home, I brought the pride of 
the Engliſh nobility, which had reſiſted 
the greateſt of the Plantagenets, to bow 
ſubmiſfively to the ſon of a butcher of 
Ipfwich. And, as my power was royal, 
my ſtate and magnificence were ſuitable 
to it: my buildings, my furniture, my 
houſehold, my equipage, my liberality, 
and my charities, were above the rank 
of a ſubject. | 
XIMENES. 

From all you have ſaid, I underſtand 
that you gained great advantages for 


yourſelf in the courſe of your miniſtry, 


too great indeed for a good man to de- 
fire, or a wile man to accept. But what 
did you do for your fovereign, and for 
the {tate?—You make me no anſwer, 
— What I did is well known“. I was 
not content with forcing the arrogance 
of the Spaniſh nobility to ſtoop to my 
power, but uſed that power to tree the 
people from their oppreſſions. In you, 


they reſpected the royal authority; I 
Vie de Ximeſae. 


8 
made 


* 
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made them reſpe& the majeſty of the 
laws. I alſo relieved my countrymen, 
the commons of Caſtile, from a moſt 
grievous burthen, by an alteration in the 
method of collecting their taxes. After 
the death ef Iſabella, I preſerved the 
tranquillity of Arragon and Caſtile, by 
procuring the regency of the latter for 
Ferdinand, a wiſe and valiant prince, 
though he had not been my friend dur- 
ing the life of the queen. And when, 
after his deceaſe, I was raiſed to the re- 
gency by the general eſteem and affec- 
tion of the Caſtilians, I admfiniftered the 
government with great courage, firm- 
neſs, and prudence : with the moſt per- 
fect diſintereſtedneſs in regard tomytelf, 
and moſt zealous concern for the pub- 
lick. I ſuppreſſed all the factions which 
threatened to diſturb the peace of that 
kingdom in the minority and the abſence 
of the young king; and prevented the 
diſcontents of the commons of Caſtile, 
too juſtly incenſed againſt the Flemiſh 
miniſters, who governed their prince 
and rapaciouſly pillaged their country, 
from breaking out, during my life, into 
open rebellion, as they did, moſt unhap- 
pily, ſoon after my death. Theſe were 
my civil acts: but, to compleat the re- 
nown of my adminiſtration, I added to 
it the palm of military glory. At my 
own charges, and myiclf commanding 
the army, I conquered Oran from the 
Moors, and annexed it, with it's terri- 
tory, to the Spaniſh dominions. 

WOLSEY. 

My ſoul was as elevated and noble as 
yours; my underſtanding as ſtrong, and 
more refined, But«he difference of our 
conduct aroſe from the difference of our 
objects. To raiſe your reputation, and 


ſecure your power in Caſtile, by mak ing 


that kingdom as happy and as great as 

ou could, was your object. Mine was, 
to procure the triple crown for mylelt, 
by the aſſiſtance of my ſovereign, and of 
the greateſt foreign powers. Each of 
us took the means that were evident}y 
molt proper to the accompliſhment of 
his ends, 
XIMENEsS. 


Can you conteſs ſuch a principle of 


your conduct without a bluth ? But you 
will at leaſt be aſhamed, that you failed 
in your purpoſe, and were the dupe of 
the powers with whom you negotiated— 


# See Marfolier, Vie de Ximeſne, 


in different ways. 


after having diſhonoured the character 
of your maſter, in order to ſerve your 
own ambition. I accompliſhed my de- 
fire with glory to my ſovereign, and 
advantage to my country. Beſide this 
difference, there was a great one in the 
methods by which we acquired our 
power. We both owed it indeed tothe 
tavour of princes; but I gained Iſabel- 
la's by the opinion ſhe had of my piety 
and integrity: you gained Henry's by a 
complailance and courle of life, which 
were a reproach to your character and 
{acred orders. | 
WOLSEY. 

I did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry 

with me to court the auſterity of a 


monk; nor, it I had done ſo, could 1 


poſſibly have gained any influence there. 
Iiabella and Henry were different cha- 
racters, and their tavour was to be ſought 
By making mylelf 
agreeable to the latter, I ſo governed his 
paſſions, unruly as they were, that, 
while I lived, tney did not produce any 
of thoſe dreadful effects, which after my 
death were cauſed by them in his tamily 
and kingdom. | 
XIMENES. 

If Henry the Eighth, your maſter, 
had been king of Caſtile, I would never 
have been drawn by him out ot my cloi- 
ſter. A man of virtue and ſpirit will 


not be prevailed with to go into a court 


where he cannot riſe without baſeneſs. 
WOLSEY. 

The inflexibility of your mind had 
like to have ruined you in ſome of yout 
meaſures* : and the bigotry which you 
had derived from your long abode in a 
cloiſter, and retained when a miniſter 
was very near depriving the crown of 
Caſtile of the new conquered kingdom 
of Granada, by the revolt of the Moors, 
in that city, whom you had 8 
forced to change their religion. Do 
you not remember how angry King Fer- 
dinand was with you on that account ? 

XIMENES. | 

T do, and muſt acknowledge that my 
zeal was too intemperate in all that pro- 
ceeding. 

. WOLSEX. 

My worſt compliaſances to King Henry 
the Eighth were far leſs hurtful to Eng- 
land, than the unjuſt and inhuman court 


of inquiſition which you eſtabliſhed in 


Granada, 


br 


\ 


\ ; 2 
Granada, to watch over the faith of 
2 unwilling converts, have been to 


ain. | 
XIMENES. 

I only revived and ſettled in Granada 
an ancient tribunal, inſtituted firſt by 
one of our ſaints againſt the Albigenſes, 
and gave it greater powers. The miſ- 

chief] which have attended it cannot be 
denied. But if any force may be uſed 
for the maintenance of religion, (and the 
church of Rome has, you know, de- 
clared authoritatively that it may) none 
could be ſo effectual to anſwer the pur- 


poſe. 
 WOLSEY., 

This is an argument rather againſt 
the opinion of the church, than for the 
inquiſition. I will only fay, I think 
myſelf very happy, that my adminiſtra- 


tion was ſtained with no action of cru- 


— 


elty, not even cruelty ſanctiſied by the 


name of religion. My temper indeed, 
which influenced my conduct more than 
my E was much milder than 
18 o the proud, I was proud; 

ut to my friends and inferiors, bene- 
volent and humane. Had I ſucceeded 
in, the great object of my ambition, had 
I acquired the popedom, I ſhould have 
governed the church with more modeta- 
tion and better ſenſe than, probably, you 
would have done, if you had exchanged 
the ſee of Toledo for that of Rome. My 
good - nature, my policy, my taſte for 
magnificence, my love of the fine arts, 
of wit, and of learning, would have 
made me the delight of all the Italians, 
and have given me a rank among the 
greateſt princes. Whereas in you, the 
Jour bigot and Tigid monk would too 
much have prevailed over the prince and 
the ſtateſman. 
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- XIME NES. N 

What either of us would have been in 
that ſituation does not appear, But, if 
you are compared to me 4 a miniſter, 
you are vaſtly inferior. The only cir- 
cumſtances in which you can juſtly pre- 
tend to any equality, is the encourage- 
ment you gave to learning, and your 
munificence in promoting it, which was 
indeed very great. Your two colleges 
founded at Ipſwich and Oxford may vie 
with my univerſity at Alcala de Henara, 
But in our generoſity there was this dif- 
ference : all my revenues were ſpent in 
well-placed liberalities, in acts of thari. 
ty, piety, and virtue; whereas a great 
part of your enormous wealth was ſquan- 
dered away in luxury and vain oftenta- 
tion. With regard to all other points, 
my ſuperiority is apparent. You were 
only a favourite: I was the friend and 
the father of the people. You, ſerved 
yourſelf: I ſerved the ſtate. The con- 
clufion of our lives was alſo much more 
honourable to me than you. 

WOLSEY., 

Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace 
with your maſter ? 

XIMENES. : 

That diſgrace was brought upon me 
by a faction of foreigners, to whoſe 
power, as a good Spaniard, I would 
not ſubmit. A miniſter who falls a 
victim to ſuch an oppoſition, riſes by his 
fall. Yours was not graced by any 
publick cauſe, any merit to the nation: 
your ſpirit therefore ſunk under it ; you 

ore it with meanneſs. Mine was un- 
broken, ſuperior to my enemies, ſupe- 
rior to fortune: and I died, as I had 


- 


lived, with undiminiſhed dignity and 


greatneſs of mind. 


DIALOGUE XXII. 
LUCIAN — RABELAIS., 


LUCIAN, 

1 Rabelais, well met.— 
1˙ Our fouls are ve od compan 
for one another, We both were a 
. wits, and moſt audacious freethinkers. 
We laughed often at Folly, and ſome- 
times at Wiſdom. I was indeed more 
correct and more elegant in my ſtyle: 
but then, in return, youchad a greater 
fertility of imagination. My True 
Hiſtory is much inferior, in fancy and 
inventjon, in force of wit and keenneſs 


> 


of ſatire, to your Hiftory of the As of 
Garagantua and Pantagrutl. 
RABELAIS. 

Vou do me great honour; but I may 
ſay, without vanity, that both thoſe com- 
poſitions entitle the authors of them to 
a very diftinguiſhed place, among me- 
moir-writers, iravelſers; and even hiſ- 
torians ancient and modern; 

3 | LUGIAN. | | 
Doubtleſs they do. But will you 
pardon me if I alk you one queſtion ? 

| *. ,. Why 


6 
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Why did you chuſe to write ſuch abſo- 


lute nonſenſe, as you have in ſome places 

of your illuſtrious Work? 

© RABELALS. yy 
I was forced to compound my phy- 

fick for the mind with a large doſe of 


nonſenſe, in order to make it 7 down. 


Toown the truth ro you, if I had not ſo 
frequently put on the folg cap, the tree- 
doms I took. in other places, with 
cowls, with red hats, and the triple crown 
#/elf, would have brought me into great 
Uanger, Not only my book, but I my- 
ſelf, ſhould in all probability, have been 
condemned to the flames: and martyr- 
dom was an honour to which I never aſ- 
preg: I therefore counterfeited folly, 

ike Junius Brutus, from the wiſeſt of 


All principles, that of ſelf-preſervation. 


You, Lucian, had no need to uſe fo 
much caution. Your heathen prieſts 
defired only a facrifice now and then 
from an Epicurean, as a mark of con- 


Formity, and kindly allowed him to make 


as free as he plealed, in converſation or 
writings, with the whole tribe of gods 
and goddeſſes, from the thundering 
Jupiter and the ſcolding Juno, down to 
the dog Anubis and the tragrant dame 
Cloacina. 

| LUCIAN. 
Say rather that our government al- 
lowed us that liberty! for, I aſſure you, 
our prieſts were by no means pleaſed 
with it; at leaſt they were not in my 
time. | | 

RABELAIS, 

The wiſer men they! for, in ſpite of 
the conformity required by the laws, 
and enforced by the magiſtrate, that ri- 
dicule brought the ſyſtem of pagan 
theology into contempt, not only with 
the philoſophical part of mankind, but 
even with the vulgar. | 

LUCIAN. | SEE 

It did ſo; and the ableſt defenders of 
paganiſm were forced to give up the 
poetical fables, and allegorixe the whole, 

RABELAIS 
An excellent way of drawing ſenſe 


out of abſurdity, and grave inſtructions 


from lewdneſs | There is a great modern 
wit, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, who, in his treatiſe, intituled The 
Wiſdom of the Ancients, has done more 
for you that way than all your own 
prieſts ! | 

LUCIAN; >... 


*. 


He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an as. 
mirable chemiſt, and made a fine tranſ- 


mutation of folly into wiſdom, But all 
the latter Platoniſts took the ſame me- 
thod of detending our faith, when it 
was attacked by the Chriſtians : and 
certainly a more judicious one could not 
be found. Our fables ſay, that, in one 
of their wars with the Titans, the Gods 
were defeated, and forced to turn them- 
ſelvs into beaſts, in order to eſtape from 
the conquerors. Jult the reverie hap- 
pened here:—for, by this happy. art, 
our beaſtly divinities were turned again 
into rational beings. | 
RABELAIS, . 

Give me a good commentator, with 
a ſubtle, refining, philotophical head 
and you ſhall have the edification of ſee- 
ing him draw the mo ſublime allegories, 
and the moſt venerable mmy/tick truths, 
from my hiſtory of the noble Garagantua 
and Pantagruel! I don't deſpair of be- 
ing proved, to the entire ſatisfaCtion of 
ſome future age, to have been withotit 
exception, the protoundeſt divine and 
metaphy/ician that ever yet held a pen. 

LUCIAN, 

I ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to 
that honour. But in the mean time L 
may take the liberty to conſider you as 
one ot our claſs, There you lit very 
high. | 

RARELAIS. : 

I am afraid there is another, and a 
modern author too, whom you would 
bid to fit above me, and but juſt below 
yourſelf : I mean Dr. Swift. 

| LUCIAN, 

It was not neceſſary for him to throw 
ſo much nonſenſe into his hiſtory of 
Lemuel Gulliver, as you did into that 
of your two illuſtrious heroes: and hig 
iyle is far more correct than yours. His 
wit neverdeſcended (as yours frequently 
did) into the loweſt of taverns, nor ever 
wore the meaneſt garb of the vulgar. 

RABELAIS. 

If the garb, which it wore, was not 
as mean, I am certain it was ſometimes 
as dirty as mine. 

LUCIAN. | 

It was not always nicely clean. Vet, 

in compariſon with you, he was decent 

and elegant. But whether there. were 

not in your compoſitions more fire, and 

a more comick ſpirit, I will not deter- 
| RABELAIS. 


If you will not determine it, e*en let 


it remain a matter in diſpute, as I have 


left the great queſtion, Whether. Panurge 
great q l ould. 
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or not? I would as ſoon 


undertake to meaſure the difference be- 


tween the height and bulk of the giant 
Garagantua and his Brobdighanian 
majeſty, as the difference of merit be- 
tween my writings and Swift's. If any 
man take a fancy to like my book, let 
him freely enjoy the entertainment it 
gives him, anddrink tomy memory in 
a bumper. If another like Gulliver let 
him toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon 
earth, I would pledge him in a bumper, 
e good. If a third 
like neither of us, let him ſilently paſs 
the bottle, and be quiet. 
LUCIAN. | 

But what if he will not be quiet? A 

critick is an unquiet creature. 
RABELAIS. 

Why then he will diſturb himſelf, 

not me. : 
LUCIAN. 

You are a greater philoſopher than I 
thought you! I knew you paid no re- 
ſpect to 2 or kings; but to pay none 
to criticks, is, in an author, a magna- 
nimity beyond all example. 

| RABELAIS, 

My life was a farce : my death was a 
farce: and would you have me make m 
book a ſerious affair? As for yon, thoug 
in general you are only a joker, yet ſome- 
times you muſt be ranked among grave 
authors. Vou have written ſage and 
learned diſſertations on hiſtory, and other 
weighty matters. The criticks have 
therefore an undoubted right to maul 


ou, if they find you in their province. 


But, if any of them dare to come into 

mine, I will order Garagantua to ſwal- 

low them up, as hedid the ſix pilgrims, 

in the next ſallad he eats *. 
LVUcCIAN. 

Have I not heard that you wrote a 

very good ſerious book on the Aphoriſins 


of - Hippocrates ? 


RABELAIS.' 
Upon my faith, I had forgot it. I 
am ſo uſed to my fool 's coat, that I don't 
know myſelf in my ſolemn doctor c gown. 
But your information was right: that 


book was indeed a very reſpetablework, 


Yet nobody reads it : and if I had writ- 
ten nothing elſe, I ſhould have been 
reckoned, at belt, a /acquey to Hippo- 
eratss : whereas the hiſtorian of Panurge 
is az eminentrilter, Plain good ſenſe, 


33 I * See Rabelais, I. i. c. 38. 


like a diſh of ſolid beef or mutton; id 
proper only for peaſants; but @ ragout 
of folly, well dreſſed with a ſharp ſauce 
of wit, is fit to be ſerved up at an em- 
peror's table. | 
LUCIAN. . 

You are an admirable pleaſant fellow! 
let me embrace you. How Apollo and 
the Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus, 
Jam not very certain: but, if I were 
maſter of the ceremonies, on Mount 
Olympus, you ſhould be placed, with 
a full bowl of nectar before you, at the 
right hand of Momus. | 

RABELAIS, | 

I wiſh you were—but I fear the in- 
habitants of thoſe ſublime regions will 
like your company no better than mine, 
Indeed, how Momus himſelf could get 
a ſeat at that table, I cannot weil com- 
prehend It has been uſual, I confeſs, 
in ſome of our courts upon earth, to have 
a privileged jeſter, called he Hing s fool. . 
But in the court of heaven one ſhould 
not have ſuppoſed ſuch an officer -as 
Jupiter s fool. Your allegorical theo- 
logy in this point is very abfiruſe. 

LUCIAN. | 

I think our priefts admitted Momus 
into our heaven, as the Indians are ſaid 
to worſhip the devil, through fear. They 
had a mind to keep fair with him. For 
we may talk of the giants as much as we 
pleaſe; but to our gods there is no ene- 
my ſo formidable as he. Ridicule is the 
terror of all falſe religion. Nothing but 
truth can ſtand it's laſh. 8 

8 RARBELAIS. 

Truth, advantageouſly ſet in a good 

and fair light, can ſtand any attacks: 

but thoſe of ridicule are ſo teazing and 

fo fallaciows, that J have ſeen them put 

her ladyſhip very much out of humour. 
| LUCIAN, 

Ay, friend Rabelais ; and ſometimes 
out of cauntenance too. But truth and 
wit in confederacy will ſtrike Momus 
dumb. United they are invincible: and 
fuch an union is neceſſary upon cer- 
tain occaſions. Falſe reaſoning is moſt 
effectually expoſed by plain ſenſe ; but 
evit is the beſt opponent to falſe ridicule; 
as juſt ridicule is to all the abſurdeties 
which dare to aſſume the venerable 
names of Phzloſophy or Religion. Had 
we made ſuch a proper uſe of our agree- 
able talents, had we employed our ridi- 


ridicule 


e 
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eule to trip the fooliſh faces of ſuper- 


$59 ſtit ĩon, fanaticiſm, and dogmaticalpride, 


of the ſerious and ſolemn maſks with 
which they are covered; at the ſame time 
exerting all the ſharpneſs of our wit, to 


combat the flippancy and pertneſs of 


thoſe who argue only by jeſts againſt 
reaſon and eyidence, in points of the 
higheſt and moſt ſerious concern; we 


ſhould have much better merited the - 


eſteem of mankind. 


* 


DIALOGUE XXIII. 
PERICLES—COSMO DE MEDICIS, THE FIRST OF THAT NAME. 


| PERICLES, 

N what I haye heard of your cha- 
racter and your fortune, illuſtrious 
Coſmo, I find a moſt remarkable re- 
ſemblance with mine“. We both lived 
in republicks where the ſovereign power 
was in the people; and, by mere civil 
arts, but more eſpecially by our elo- 
quaper, attained, without any force, to, 
ach a degree of authority, that we ruled 
thoſe tumultuous and ſtormy democra- 
cies with an abſolute ſway, turned the 
tempeſts which agitated them upon the 
heads of our enemies, and, after having 
long and proſperouſly conducted the 
greateſt affairs in war and peace, died 
revered and lamented by all our fellow- 


COSMO. 
We have indeed an equal right to value 


_ ourſelves on that nobleſt 4 empires, the 


empire we gained over the minds of our 
countrymen.—Force or caprice ma 

give power ; but nothing can give a 2 
ing authority, except wiſdom and vir- 
tue. By theſe we obtained, by theſe 
we preſerved in our reſpective coun- 
tries, a dominion unſtained by uſurpa- 
tion or blood, a dominion conferred on 


us by the publick eſteem and the publick 
affe 


ion. We were in reality ſovereigns, 
while we lived with the ſimplicity of pri- 
vate men: and Athens and Florence be- 
lieved themſelves to be free, though they 
obeyed all our dictates. This is more 
than was done by Philip of Macedon, 
or Sylla, or Cœſar. It is the perfection 
of povicy: to tame the ficrce ſpirit of po- 

u 


ar liberty, not by blows or by chains, 


ut by ſoothing it into a voluntary 


obedience, and bringing it to lick the 


hand that reſtrains it. k 
bo PERICLES, 
The taſk can never be eafy ; but the 


difficulty was fill greater to me than to 


' you. For I had a lion to tame, from 


whoſe intractable fury the greateſt men 
of my country, and of the whole world, 
with all their wiſdom and yirtue, could 
not ſave themſelves. Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides were examples of terror, that 
might well have deterred me from the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs at 
Athens. Another impediment in my 
way was the power of »Cimon, who, 
for his goodneſs, his liberality, and the 
luſtre of his victories pver the Perſians, 
was much beloyed by the people; and, 


at the ſame time, by being thought to 


favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble and 
rich citizens deyoted to his party. It 
ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake ſo well ofin- 
bliſhed a greatneſs. Yet, by the charms 

d force of my eloquence, which ex- 
ceeded that of all orators contemporary 
with me, by the integrity of my life, 
my moderation, and my prudence, but, 
above all, by my artful management of 
the people, whoſe power I enecreaſed, 
that I might render it the baſis and ſup- 
port of my own, I gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over all my opponents, that, hay- 
ing firſt procured the baniſhment of 
Cimon by oſtraciſm, and then of Thu- 
cydides, —_—_ formidable. antagoniſt 
ſet up by the nöbles againſt my autho- 
rity, I became the unriyalled chief, or 
rather the monarch, of the Athenian 
repyblick,without ever putting to death, 
in above forty years that my admini- 
ſtration continued, one of my fellow- 
citizens: a circumſtance which I declar- 
ed, when I lay on my death-bed, to be, 
in my own judgment, more honourable 
to me, than all my proſperity in the go- 
vernment of the itate, or the nine tro- 


hies erected for lo many victories ob- 
' tained by my conduct, 


COSMO, | 
I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt 


* Plutarch's Life of Pericles, and Thucydides, I. ii; See alſo Machiavel's Hiſtory of 


Norence, from the fourth book to the eighth, 


T 2 of 


of at my death; and ſome additions were 
made to the territories of Florence under 


| my government: but I myſelf was no 
ſold 


ſoldlex, and the commonwealth I directed 
was never either ſo warl:ke or ſo pow- 
erful as Athens. 
not pretend to vie with you in the luſtre 
of military glory: and I will moreover 
acknowledge, that to govern a pcople, 
whoſe ſpirit and pride were exalted by 
* wonderful victories of Marathon, 
Mycale, Salamis, and Platæa, was much 
more difficult than to rule the Floren- 
tines and the Tuſcans. The liberty of 

e Athenians was, in your time, more 
imperious, more haughty, more inſo- 
lent, than the deſpotiim of the king of 
Perſia,” How great then muſt have been 
your ability and addreſs, that could fo 


I muſt, therefore, 


abſolutely reduce it under your power! 


Vet the temper of my countrymen was 


not eaſy to govern, for it was excced- 
ingly fact ious. The hiſtory of Florence 
is little elſe, for ſeveral ages, than an 
account of conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. 
In my youth, I mylelf ſuffered much, 
by the difſentions which then embroiled 
the republick. IWas impriioned, and 
baniſhed; but, after the courſe of dme 
years, my enemies, in their turn, ere 
driven into exile. I was brought back 
in triumph; and from that time till m 

death, which was above thirty years; 

governed the Florentines, not by arms, 


or evil arts of tyrannical power, but 


with a legal authority; which I exerciied 
To difcreetly, as to gam the efteem of all 
the neighbouring potentates, and ſuch 
a conſtant afﬀettion of all my fellow- 
citizens, that an inſcription, which gave 
me the title of Father of my Country, 
was engraved on'my monument, by an 
unanimous 'decree of the whole com- 
monwealth. | F ; * , * * vs | 
2 $i PERICLES. 

Your end was incomparahly more 
happy than mine. For you died, rather 
of age than any violent illneſs, and leit 
the ele in a ſtate of peace and 

roſperity procured for them by your 
ouniels,” Got I died of the plague, 
after having ſeen it almoſt dep-pulate 
Athens; and left my country engaged 
in a moſt dangtrous war, to which my 


advice and the power of 11 eloquence 


had excited the people. he mĩsfor- 
tune of the peſtilence, with the incon- 
yenicnces they ſutfered on account of the 


CG „ 


| | dee Thucydides, I. Us 
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war, ſo-irritated their minds, that, oh, 
long before my death, they condemnegs. | 
me to a fine. ra 

| COSMNO., | . 

It is wonderful, that, when once their 
anger was raiſed, it went no further 
againſt you! A favourite of the peo- 
ple, when diſgraced, is in ſtill greater 
danger than a favourite of the king. 

3 - PERICLES, © 

Your ſurprize will increaſe, at hear- 
ing that very ſoon afterwardthey chofe 
me their general, and conferred on me 
again the principal direction of all their 
affairs, Had | lived, ] ſhould have ſo- 
conducted the war, as to hayt ended it 
wi'h advantage and honour to my coun- 
try; for, having ſecure to her the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſea, by the defeat of the 
Samians, before I let her engage with 
the power of Sparta, I knew that our 
enemies would be at length wearied out, 
and compelled to ſue for a peace; be- 
cauſe the city, from the ſtrength ot it's 
fortifications, and the great army within 
it, being on the land-ſide impregnable 
to the Spartans, and drawing continual 
ſupplies from the ſea, ſuffered not much 
by the ravages of the country about it, 
whence T had before removed all the 
inhabitants': whereas their allies were 
undone by the deſcents we made on their 
ce. ae ˖ 


gosug. I 
You ſeem to have underſtood beyond 
all other men what adyantages are to be 
drawn from a maritime power, and how 
to make it the ſureſt foundation of m 
tire: | | W 
as PERICLES. 5 
I followed the plan traced opt by 
Themiſtocles, the ableſt politician that 
Greece had ever produced, Nor did I 
begin the Peloponneſian war (as ſome 
have ſuppoſed) only to make myſelf ne- 
ceſſary, and ſtop an enquiry into. my 
publick accounts: I really thought, that 
the republick of Athens could no longer 
defer a conteſt with Sparta, without 
giving „45 that ſtate the precedence in 
the direction of Greece, and her own 
independence*. To keep off for ſome 
time even a neceſſary war, with a pro- 
bable hope 6f making it more advan- 
ant; at a favourable opportunity, 
is an act of true wiſdom: but not tg 
make it, when you ſee that your enemy 


will be ſtrengthened, and your own ad. 


* 
yant * 


* 
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© by the delay, is a moſt pernicious im- 
Prudence. With relation to my ac- 
- © counts, I had nothing to fear, I had 


Pros loſt, or conſiderably leſſened, 


not embezzled one drachma of publick 
money, nor added one to my own pater- 


nal eftate; and the people had placed ſo 


entire a confidence in me, that they had 
allowed me, againſt the uſual forms of 
their goyernment, to diſpole of large 
ſums 25 ſerwice, without account“. 
When therefore I adviſed the Pelopon- 
neſian war, I neither acted from private 
Yiews, nor with the inconſiderate teme- 
rity of a reſtleſs ambition; but as be- 
came a wile ſtateſman, who, having 
weighed all the dangers that may attend 
A great enterprize, and ſeeing a reaſon- 
able hope of good iuccelſs, makes it his 
option to fight for dominion and glory, 
rather than ſacrifice both to the uncer- 
tain poſſeſſion of an inſecure peace f. 
COSMO. 

How were you lure of inducing fo 
volatile a people to perſevere in ſo ſteady 
a ſyitem ol conduct as that which you 
had laid down; a ſyſtem attended with 
much inconvenience and loſs to particu- 
lars, while it preſented but little to ſtrike 
or inflame the imagination of the pub- 
lick? Bold and arduous enterprizes, 
oreat battles, much bloodſhed, and a 
Peedy deciſion, are what the multitude 
defire in every war; but your wee of 
operation was the reverſe of all this; 
and the execution of it required the tem- 
per of the Thebans, rather than of the 
Athenians, | 
1 P ERICLES. 5 12 
1 found indeed many ſymptoms of 
their impatience ; but I was able to re- 
ſtrain it by the authority I had gained. 
For, during my whole miniſtry, I never 
had ſtooped to court their favour by an 
unworthy means; never flattered them 
in their tollics, nor complied with their 
paſſions againſt their true intereſts and 
my own. better judgment ; but uled the 


power ot my eloquence to keep them in 


the bounds of a wiſe moderation, to 
8 their ſpirits when too low, and 
ew them their danger when they grew 


too preſumptuous; the good effects of 


. 


which gonduct they had happily expe- 


rienced in all their affairs. Whereas 
faoly who Raceragd th me-ju the. go- 


vernment, by their incapacity, their cor 
ruption, and their ſervile complaiſance 


to the humour of the people, preſently- 
loſt all the fruits of m . and —2 


dence. Xerxes himſelf, I am convinced, 


did not ſuffer more by the flattery of 

his courtiers, than the Athenians, after. 

my deccate, by that of their orators and 

miniſters of ſtates. | 
COSMO. 

Thoſe orators could not gain the fa- 
vour of the people by any other methods, 
Your arts were more noble; they were 
the axts of a ſtateſman and of a prince, 
Your magnificent buildings, which in 
beauty of architecture furpaiſed any the 
world had ever 4cen, the ſtatues of Phi- 
dias, the paintings of XNeuxis, the pro- 
tection you gave to knowledge, genius, 
and abilities of every kind, added ag 
much to che glory of Athens, as to your 
popularity. And in this I may boaſt 
of an equal merit to Florence. For I 
embelliſhed that city, and the whole 
country about it, with excellent build- 
ings ; I protected all arts; and, thonghT 


was not myſelf ſo eloquent or fo learned 


as you, I no leſs encouraged thoſe who 
were eminent, in my time, for their elo- 
quence or their learning. Marcilius 
Fieinus, the ſecond fatber of the Plato- 
nick philoſophy, lived in my houſe, and 
converſed with me as intimately as - 
Anaxagoras with youh. Nor did I ever 
forget and ſuffer him ſo to want the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, as you did Anaxagorasy 


who had like to have periſhed by that 
unſriendly negle& ; but, to ſecure him 
at all times trom any diſtreſs in his cir- 
cumſtances, and enable him to 2 


his ſublime ipeculations unmoleſted by 
low cares, I gave him an eſtate adjacent 
to one of my tavourite villas. I alſo 


drew to Florence Argiropolo, the moſt 


learned Greek of thoſe times; that, un- 


der my patronage, he might teach the 
Florentine youth the language and ſci- 
ences of his country. But with regard 


to our buildings, there is this remark» 


able difference: yours were allraiſed at 


the expence of the publick, mine at my 


own. ; 


PERICLES. 
My eſtate would bear no profuſeneſs, 


nor allow me to exert the generoſity of 
my nature. Your wealth exceeded that 


'® See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles ; and Diodorus Siculus. 


+ Thucydides, I. ii. 5 t Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, 1. vii. ak 
See Plutarch's Laßt of Fe © oY 
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68 
of any particular, or indeed of any 
ka ext — lived in your days. The 
vaſt commerce, which, after the exam- 
ple of your anceſtors, you continued to 
ow on in all parts of the world, even 
while you preſided at the helm of the 
ate, enabled you to do thoſe ſplendid 
acts, which rendered your name io illuſ- 
trious. But I was conſtrained to make 
the public treaſure the fund of my 
bountics*; and I thought I could not 
poſſibly diſpoſe of it better, in time of 
peace, than in finding employment for 
that part of the people which muſt elſe 
have been idle, and uſeleſs to the com- 
munity ; introducing into Greece all the 
elegant arts, and adorning my country 
with works that are an honour to hu- 
man nature. For, while I attended the 
molt to theſe civil and peaceful occupa- 
tions, I did not negle& to provide, with 
timely carey againſt war; nor ſuffer the 
nation to fink into luxury and effemi- 
nate ſoftneſs. I kept our ſtcets in con- 
tinual exerciſe, maintained a great num- 
ber of ſeamen in conſtant pay, and diſ- 
ciplined well our land- forces. Nor did 
Jever ceaſe to recommend to all the 
Athenians, both by precepts and exam- 
ple; trugality, temperance, magnani- 
mity, fortitude, and whatever could 
moſt effectually contribute to ſtrengthen 
their bodies and minds. 

4 COSMO. 

Vet I have heard you condemned, for 
rendering the people leſs ſober and mo- 
deſt, by giving them a ſhare of the con- 
quered lands, and paying them wages 
for their neceſſary attendance in the 
public aſſemblies and other civil func- 
tions; but more eſpecially for the vaſt 
and ſuperfluous expence you entailed on 
the ftate, in the. theatrical ſpectacles 
with which you entertained them at the 
coſt of the publick. 
| PERICLES. 

Perhaps I may have been too laviſh 
in ſome of thoſe bounties.— Vet, in a 

pular ſtate, it is neceſſary that the 
mn ſhould be amuſed, and ſhould ſo 

r partake of the 2 of the pub- 
lick, as not to ſuffer any want, which 
would render their minds too low and 
ſardid for their political duties. In m 
time, the revenues of Athens were ſut- 
ficient. to bear this charge: but after- 


ward, when we had loſt the greateſt part 


* See Plutareh in the Life of Perichg, and Thucydider, 1, Ul. 
+ See Plutarch, in the Lives of Solon and Pericles, 
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of our empire, it became, I muft con- 
feſs, too heavy a burthen ; and the con- 
tinuance of it proved one cauſe of our 
ruin. 
| cosuo. » 4 
It is a moſt dangerous thing to load 
the ſtate with largeſſes of that nature, or 
indeed with any unneceſſary but popu- 


lar charges; becauſe to reduce them is 


almoſt impoſſible, though the circum- 
ſtances of the publick ſhould neceſſar ly 
demand a reduction. But did not you 
Iikewiſe, in order to advance your own 
greatneſs, throw into the hands of the 
eople of Athens more power than the 
inſtitutions of Solon had entruſted them 
with, and more than was conſiſtent with 
the good of the ſtate. 
PERICLES, 

We are now in the regions where 
Fruth prefides; and I dare not offend 
her, by r ing the orator in defence of 
my con ud. I muſt therefore acknow- 
ledge that, by weakening the power of 
the court of Arcopagus, I tore up that 
anchor, which Solon had wiſely fixed, 
to keep his republick firm againſt the 
ſtorms and fluctuations of popular fac- 
tions. This alteration, which funda- 
mentally injured the whole ſtate, I made, 
with a view to ferye,my own ambition, 
the only paſſion in my nature which I 
could not contain within the limits of 
virtue. For I knew that my eloquence 
would ſubje& the ple to me, and 
make them the willing inſtruments of 
all my defires ; whereas the Arcopagus 
had in it an authority and a dignity 
which I could not contreul. Thus, by 
diminiſhing the counterpoiſe our conſti- 
tut ion had ſettled to ee the exceſs 
of popular power, I augmented my own, 
But, ſince my death, I have been often 
reproached by the ſhades of ſome of the 
moſt virtuous and wiſeſt Athenians,who 
have fallen victims to the caprice or 
tury of the people, with haying been 
the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they ſuf- 
fered, and of all the miſchiefs perpe- 
tually brought on my country, by raſh. 
undertakings, bad conduct, and fluc- 
tuating councils. They ſay, I delivered 
up the ſtate to the government of indiſ- 
creet or ,venal orators, and to the paſ- 
ſions of a miſguided, infatuated multi- 


| tude, who thought their freedom con- 


ſiſted in encouraging calumnies againſt 
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Un beſt ſervants of the commonwealth, 
and conferring power upon thoſe who 
had no other merit than falling in with 
andAoothing a popular folly. It is uſe- 
lels for me to plead, that during my life 

one of theſe miſchiefs were felt; that I 

mployed my rhetorick to promote none 

ut good and wile meaſures z that I was 
as free from any taint of avarice or cor- 
ruption as Ariſtides himſelf *, They 
reply, that I am anſwerable far all the 
great evils occaſioned afterward by the 
want of that ſalutary reftraint on the 
natural levity and extravagance of a de- 
mocracy, which I had taken away. So- 
crates calls me the patron of Anytus : 
and Solon himſelf frowns upon me, 
whenever we meet. 

COSMO. 

Solon has reaſon to do ſo—for tell 
me, Pericles, what opinion would you 
have of the architect you employed in 
your buildings, if he had made them to 
Lat no longer than during the term of 
your life? 

PERICLES. 
The anſwer to your queſtion will 
turn to your on condemnation. Your 


exceſſive liberalities to the indigent citi- 


zens, and the great ſums you lent to all 
the noble families, did in reality bz the 
republick of Florence; and gave your 
family ſuch a power as enabled them 
to convert it from a popular ſtate into 
an abſolute monarchy . 

COSMO. 

The Florentines were ſo infeſted with 
diſcord and faction, and their common- 
wealth was fo void of military virtue, 
that they could not long have been ex- 
empt from a more ignominious ſubjec- 
tion to ſome foreign power, if thoſe in- 
ternal diſſentions, with the confuton 
and anarchy they produced, had conti- 
nued f. But the Athenians had per- 
formed very glorious exptoits, had ob- 
tained a great empire; and, were be- 
come one of the nobleſt ſtates in the 
world, before you altered the balance 
of their government. And after that 
alteration they declined very faſt, till 
they loſt all their greatneſs. 

NY PERICLES. _ 

Their conſtitution had originally a 
foul blemiſh in it, I mean the ban o 
oftratiſm, which alone would have been 


ufficient to undo any ſtate. ' For there 


is nothing of ſuch important uſe to a 


nation, as that men who moſt excel in 
wiſdom and virtue ſhould be encouraged 
to undertake the buſineſs of govern- 
ment. But this deteſtable cuſtom de- 
terred ſuch men from ſerving the pub- 
lick, or, it they ventured to do fo, turn- 
ed even their own wiſdom and virtue 
againſt them; ſo that in Athens it was 
ſafer to be infamous than renowned. 
Weare told indeed by the advocates 
for this ftrange inſtitution, that it was 
not a puniſhment, but meant as a guard 
to the equality and liberty of the ſlate : 
for which reaſon, they deem it an honbur 
done to the perſons againſt whom it was 
uſed: as if words could change the real 
nature of things, and make a baniſh- 
ment of ten years, inftited on a good 
citizen by the ſuffrages of his country- 
men, no evil to him, or no offence 
againſt juſtice and the natural right eve- 
freeman may claim, that he ſhall not 

be expelled from any ſociety of which he 
is a member, without having firſt been 
proved guilty of ſome criminal action. 

' COSMO. | 

The oftraciſm was indeed a moſt un- 
ardonable fault in the Athenian con- 


titution. It placed envy in the ſeat of 


Juſtice, and gave to private malice and 
publick ingratitude a legal right to da 
wrong. Other nations are blamed for 
tolerating vice ; but the Athenians alone 
would not tolcrate virtue. 


PERICLES. 75 


The friends to the oftraciſm ſay, that 
too eminent virtue deſtroys that equali- 
ty, lich is the ſafeguard of freedom. 

 COSMO, | 

No ſtate is well modelled, if it cannot 
preſerve itſelf from the danger of tyranny 
without a grievous violation of natural 
juſtice: nor would a friend to true free- 
dom, which conſiſts, in being governed, 
not by men, but by laws, beſide to live 
in a country where a Cleon bore rule, 


and where an Ariſtides was not ſuffer- 
ed to remain. But, inſtead of remedy- 


ing thisevil, you made it worſe. You 
rendered the people more intractable, 
more adverſe to virtue, leſs ſubject to 
the laws, and more to impreſſions from 
miſchievous demagogues, than they had 


F been before your time. 


PERICLES. 
In truth, I did ſo—and therefore my 


See Thucydides, I. ii. Þ+ See Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, l, Vii, 
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integrity of: my whole publick conduct, 


in Elyſium, notwithſtanding the 


and the great virtues I exerted, is much 
belaw the rank of thoſe-who have go- 
verned commonwealths, or limitedmo- 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAT; 


narchies, not merely with a concein ſox 
their preſent advantage, but alſo with 
prudent regard to that balance of powers 
on which their permanent happineſs 
mutt neceſfarily depend. 


DIALOGUE XXIV, 


BAYLE. 
Es, we both were philoſophers, 
but my philoſophy was the deep- 
eſt. You tized : I doubted. 
LOCKE, 

Do you make doubting a proof of 
&fth in philoſophy ? It may be a * 
beginning of it; but it is a bad end. 

"> BAYLE. | 
No :—the mere profound our ſearches 
are into the nature of things, the more 
uncertainty we ſhall find; and the moſt 
fubtle minds ſee objections and difficul- 
ties in every ſyſtem, which are over- 
looked or undiſcovered by ordinary un- 
derſtandings. | 

LOCKE. 

It would be better then to be no phi- 
loſopher, and to continue in the vulgar 
herd of mankind, that one may have the 
convenience of thinking that one knows 

femething. I find that the eyes which 
nature has given me ſee many things 
very clearly, though ſome are out of 
their — 4 or diſcerned but dimly. 
What opinion ought I to have of a phy- 
fician, who ſhould offer me an eye-wa- 
ter, the uſe of which would at firſt fo 
ſharpen my ſight, as to carry it farther 
than ordinary viſion; but would in the 
end put them out? Your philoſophy, 
Monſieur Bayle, is to the eyes of the 
mind what I have ſuppoſed the doctor's 
run to be to thole of the body. It 
zetually brought your own excellent 
underſtanding, which was by nature 
quiek- ſighted, and rendered more ſo by 
art and a ſubtilty of logick peculiar to 
yourſel[—it brought, 1 ſay, your very 


aàcute underſtanding to ſee nothing clear- 


ly, and enveloped all the great truths of 
reaſon and religion in mitts of doubt. 
e ; 

I own, I did—but' your compariſon 
is not juſt. _ I did not ſee well, before 
T:'vſed my philoſophick eye-water : I 
only ſuppoſed I ſaw well; but I was in 
an error with all the reſt of 'mank.ind. 
The blindneſs was real, the perceptions 


were imaginary. I cured myſelf firſt 
of thoſe talſe imaginations, and then 
I laudably endeavoured to cure other 
men. | 
LOCKE.s 

A great cure indeed! and don't you 
think that, in return for the ſervice you 
did them, they ought to erect you a 


. ſtatue? 


r 
Ves; it is good for human nature to 
know it's own weakneſs. When we 
arrogantly preſume on a ſtrength we 
have not, we are always in great dan- 
er of hurting ourſelves, or at leaſt of 
Selerving ridicule and contempt by vain 
and idle efforts. | 
LOCKE. 

I a with you, that human na- 
ture ſhould know it's own weakneſs ; 
but it ſhould alſo feel it's ſtrength, and 
try to improve it. This was my em- 
ployment as a philoſopher. I endea- 
voured to diicover the real powers of 
the mind, to ſee what it could do, and 
what it could not ; to reſtrain it from 


efforts beyond it's ability; but to teach 


it how to advance as far as the faculties 
given to it by nature, with the utmoſt 
exertion and moſt proper culture of 
them, would allow it to go. In the 
vaſt ocean of philoſophy, I had the line 
and the plummet always in my hands. 
Many of it's depths I found myſelf 
unable* to fathom z but by caution, in 
ſounding, and the careful obſervations 
I made in the courſe of my voyage, 
I found out ſome truths of ſo much uſe 
to mankind, that they acknowledge me 
to have been their bencfactor. | 

BAVLLE. | , 

Their ignorance makes them think 
ſo. Some other philoſopher will come 
hereafter, and ſhew thoſe truths, to be 
falſehoods. He will pretend to diſcover 
other truths of equal importance. A 
later ſage will ariſe, perhaps among men 
now  barbarous and unlearned, whoſe 
ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit the 
ü + opinions 
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gummy of his admired predeceſſor. | In 
uloſophy, as in nature, all changes 


it's form, and one thing exifts by the 


deſtruction of another? 

1 eee fit 
Opinions taken up without à patient 

inveſtigation, depending on terms not 

accurately defined, and principles beg- 

ged without proof, like theories to ex- 


plain the phænomena of nature built on 


tuppoitions inſtead ofexpernaents, muſt 
perpetually change and deſtroy one an- 
other. But ſome opinions there are, 
even in mattars not obvious to the com- 
mom ſenſe of mankind, which the mind 
has received on fuch rational grounds 
of aſſent, that they are as immoveable 
as the pillars of heaven, or (to ſpeak 
philoſophically) as the great laws of na- 


ture, by which, under Gor, the uni- 


verſe 1s ſuſtained: 'Can tie ſeriouſly 
think, that, becauſe the hypotheſis of 
your countryman Deſcartes, which was 


nothing but an ingenious, well-imagin- 


ed romance, has been lately exploded, 
the ſyſtem of Newton, which is built on 


experiments and geometry, the two moſt - 


certain methods of diſcovering truth, 
will ever fail; or that; becauſe the whims 
of fanaticks and the divinity of the 
ſchoolmen cannot now be ſapported, the 
doctrines of that religion, which I, the 
declared enemy of all enthufiaſm and 
falſe reaſoning, * firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be ſhaken ? 

- BAYLE. © ng bh 
If you had alked Deſcartes, while he 


vas in the height of his vogue, whether 


his ſyſtem would be ever confuted b 
any other philoſophers, as that of Ari- 
ſtotle has been by his, what anſwer do 
you ſuppoſe he Would have returned ? 
Ware) YEYOD:SehEn.,. 25155» 
Come, come, Monſieur Bayle, you 
yourſel“ know the difference between 
the foundations ori which the credit of 
thoſe "ſtems and that of Newton is 
lacea. © Your ſeepticiſm is more af- 
cted than real. You found it a ſhorter 
way to agreat reputation (the only with 
of your heart) to object, than to defend; 
to pull down, than to ſet up. And your 
talents were admirable for that Kind of 


work. Then your huddling together, 


in a Critical Dictionary, a pleaſant tale, 
or obſcene jeſt, and a grave argument 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, à witty 
confutation of ſome abſurd author, and 
an artful ſophiſm to impeach, ſome re- 
ſpectable truth, was particularly com- 


modious to all our young ſmarts and 
ſmatterers in free- thinking. But what 
miſchief have you not done to human 
ſociety? You have endeavoured, and 
with ſome degree of ſucceſs, to ſhake 
thoſe foundations, on which he whole 
moral world, and th& Erkat fa rick of 
ſocial happineſs, entirely reſt. How 
could You, as a Philos, in the ſo- 
ber hours of reflection, anſwer for this 
to your conſcience, even luppoſing you 
had doubts of the truth of a ſyſtem, 
which gives to virtue it's ſweeteſt hopes, 
to impenitent vice it's greateſt fears, 
and to true penitence it's beſfk conſola- 
tions z which reſtrains even the leaſt ap- 
proaches to guilt, and yet makes thoſe 
allowances for the infirmities of our na- 


ture, which the Stoick pride denied to 


it, but which it's real impertection and 
the goodneſs of it's infinitely benevolent 
Creator ſo evidently require ? 5 
DAS „ HF 
The mind is free; and it loves to ex- 
ert it's freedom. Any feſtraint upon it 
is a violence done to it's nature; and a 
tyranny, againſt which it kas a right 
to rebel. N r e | 
Lockk. 


upon uncertain caprieg than upon an 
fixed laws. And if that reaſon which 
rules my mind, or yours, have happened. 
to ſet up a favourite notlbn, it nat only. 
ſubmits implicitly to it; but deſires that 
the ſame reſpect Modick e paid to it by 
all the reſt of mankind. Now I hold, 
that any man may lawfull oppoſe” this 
deſire in another; and that, if he be 
wiſe, he will do his utmoſt endeavours 
to check it in himſelf. 
ie ROO 7 
Is there not alſo a weakneſs of à con? 


is 


trary nature to this you are now ridi- 


culing? Do we not often take a plea- 

ſure to ſhew our own,power, and gra-, 

tify our own pride, by degrading no- 
tions ſet up by other men, and general- 
ly reſpected? Pg, & ps 

"> AS Ls Saas 

I believe we do; and by this means 

it often happens that, if one man build 

and conſecrate @ ?emple fo folly, another 


pulls it down. 
| K dock. 
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40 een | 

Do you think it beneficial. to human 
fociety,to have all temples pulled down? 

| BAYLE. 
I cannot ſay that I do. 

” f LOCKE. 8 

et T find not in your writings any 
mark of diſtinction, to ſhew us whic 
you mean to fave. _ . 

BAYLE. | _ 

A true philoſopher, like an impartial 

hiſtorian, maſt be of no ſet. 
| LOCKE.. 

Is there no medium between the blind 
zeal of a ſectary, and a total indifference 
to all religion ? 

\ BAYLE. 

With regard to morality I was not 

indifferent. 


* LOCKE. | h 
How could you then be indifferent 
with regard to the ſanctions religion 
ives to morality ? How could you pub- 


rently to weaken in mankind the belief 
of thoſe ſanct ions? Was not this ſa- 
crificing the great intereſts of virtue to 
the little motives of vanity ? 

BAYLE. 
A man may act indiſcreetly, but he 
cannot do Wrong, by declaring that, 
1 which, on a full diſcuſſion of the queſ- 

© tion, he pᷣncerely thinks to be true. 

LOCKE, 

An enthuſiaſt, _ Who advances doc- 
trines prejudicial to ſociety, or oppoſes 
any that are uſeful to it, has the ſtrength 
of opinion and the heat of a diſturbed 
imagination to plead, in alleviation of 

his fault. But your cool head, and 

ſound judgment, cau have no ſuch ex- 

cuſe, I know very well there are paſ- 

| ſages in all your works, and thoſe not. 

| few,where you talk like a rigid moraliſt. 

| T haye alfo heard that your character 

was irreproachably good. But when,, 

| in the moſt laboured parts of your writ- 

1 ings, you ſap the ſureſt foundations of 

all eel duties; what avails it that in 

1 othera, or in the conduct of your life, 

_ you appeared to reſpe&, them? How, 

| many, who have ſtronger paſſions than 
you ba 


| , and are deſirous to get rid of 

| the curb that reſtrains them, will lay 
hold of your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themſelves 

looſe from all obligations of virtue ! 
What a misfortune 1s it to have made 


haze been better for you, and for man- 
Kind, you had been one of the dulleſt 


. 
#5 1 © & % 


iſh what tends fo directly and appa- 


ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents! It would 
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of Dutch theo 8; or the moſt credu- 
lous monk in a Portugueſe convent. The 
riches of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, 
may be employed ſo perverſely, as to 


become a nuilance.and peſt, inſtead of 


an ornament and ſupport, to ſoc iety. 
BAYLE, | 


Your are very ſevere upon me.—But 


do you count it no merit, nor ſervice to 
mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of prieſteraft, from the 
deliriums of fanaticiſm, and from the 
terrors and follies of ſuperſtition ? Con- 
ſider how much miſchief theſe have done 
to the world ! Even in the laſt age, what 


maſſacres, what civil wars, what convul- 


ſions of goverment, what confuſion in 
ſociety, 5 they produce! Nay, in that 
we both lived in, though much more en- 
lightened that the former, did I not ſee 
them occaſion a violent perſecution in 


my own country? and can you blame 


me for ſtriking at the root ef theſe evils ? 
| ies 

The root of theſe evils, you well know, 
was falſe religion; but you ſtruck at the 
true. Heaven and hell are not more 
different, than the ſyſtem of faith I de- 
fended, and that which produced the 
horrors of which you ſpeak. Why would 
you ſo fallaciouſly confound them toge- 
ther in ſome of your writings, that it re- 
33 much more judgment, and a more 
iligent attention, than ordinary readers 
have, to ſeparate them again, and to 
make the proper diſtin&ions ? This in- 
deed is the great art of the moſt cele- 
brated free - thinkers. They recommend 
themſelves to warm and ingenious 
minds, by lively ſtrokes of wit, and by 
arguments reall, ſtrong, againſt ſuper- 
ſtition, enthuſiaſm, and prieſteraft. for, 
at the ſame time, they inſidiouſly throw 
the colours of theſe upon the fair face 
of true Religion, and dreſs her out in 
their garb, with a malignant intention 
to render her, odious or deſpicable to 
thoſe who have not penetration enough 
to diſcern the impious fraud. Some of 
them may have thus deceived themſelves, 
as well as others. Vet it is certain, no 
book, that ever was written by the moſt 
acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo repugnant 
to prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all 
abſurd ſuperſtitions, to all that can tend 
to diſturb or injure ſociety, as that G 

pel they ſo much affect to deſpiſe. 

/ BAYLE., | 


Mank ind is ſo made, that, when they 
have been over-beated, they cannot be 


brought 


* 


G _— 


fewer and phrenzy ot falle religion. 
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brought to a proper temper again till 
they Cave . My ſcepti- 
eiſm might be neceſfary, to abate the 
LOCKE. > 

A wiſe preſcription indeed, to bring 
on a paralytical ſtate of the mind, (tor 
ſuch a ſcepticiſm as yours is a palſy, 
which deprives the mind of all vigour, 
and A it's natural and vital 
powers) in order to take off a fewer, 
which temperance, and the milk of the 
evangelical doctrines, would probably 


cure! 


AVL. 

I acknowledge that thoſe medicines 
have a great power. But few doctors 
apply them untainted with the mixture 
of ſome harſher drugs, or ſome unſafe 
and ridiculous of their own. 

5 LOCKE. 

What you now ſay is too true, _Gop 
has given us a moſt excellent phyſick 
for the ſoul, in all it's dilcaſes; 8 bad 
and intereſted phyſicians, or ignorant 


and conceited quacks, adminiſter it fo 


ill to the reſt of mankind, that much of 
the benefit of it is unhappily loſt. 


DIALOGUE Xxv. 13 


ARCHIBALD EARL OF DOUGLAS, DUKE OF TOURAINE—JOHN 
DUKE OF ARGYLE AND GREEN WICH, FIELD MARSHAL OF 
HIS BRITANNICK MAJESTY'S FORCES, 


| ES, noble Douglas, it grieves me 
that you and your fon, together 
with the brave Earl of Buchan, ſhould 
have employed ſo much vatour, and have 
thrown away your lives, in fighting the 
battles of that ſtate, which, from it's ſi- 
tuation and intereſts, is the perpetual 
and moſt dangerous enemy to Great 
Britain “. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving 
France appears to me as unfortunate, 
and as much out of his proper ſphere, 
as a Grecian commander, engaged in 
the ſervice of Perſia, would have ap- 
peared to Ariſtotle or Ageſilaus. 
DOUGLAS. 

In ſerving France, I ſerved Scotland. 
The French were the natural allies tothe 
Scotch; and, by ſupporting theircrown, 
I enabled my countrymen to maintain 
their independence again the Engliſh, 

ARGYLE. | 

The French indeed, from the un- 
happy ſtate of our country, were an- 
cient allies to the Scotch; but that they 
ever were our natural allies, I deny. 
Their alliance was proper and neceſſary 
for us, becaule we were then in an un- 
natural tate, diſunited from England. 
While that diſunion continued, our mo- 
narchy was compelled to lean upon 
France for aſſiſtance and ſupport. The 
French power and policy kept us, I ac- 


knowledge, independent on the Engliſh, 


dut dependent on them; and this depen- 


* Buckanan, Rerum Scoticarum, I. x. Pp. 338. * 1424. 
| 8 


dence expoſed us to many grievous ca- 
lamit ies, by drawing on our country the 
formidable arms of the Engliſh, when- 
ever it happened that the French and 


they had a quarrel. The ſuccours they 
afforded us were diſtant arg! uncertain. | 


Our enemy was at hand, ſuperior to us 
in ſtrength, though not in valour. Our 
borders were ravaged ; our kings were 
flam, or led captive; we loſt all the ad- 
vantage of being the inhabitants of a 
great ifland ; we had no commerce, no 
peace, no ſecurity, no degree of mari- 


time power. Scotland was a back-door, 


through which the French, with our 
help, made their inroads into England; 
if they conquered, we obtained little be- 
nefit trom it ; but, if they were defeated, 
we were always the devoted victims, on 
whom the conquerors ſeverely wreakeg 
their reſentment. 
DOUGLAS, 

The Engliſh ſuffered as muck in thoſe 
wars as we. How terribly were their 
borders laid waite and depopulated by 
our ſharp incurſions! How often have 
the (words of my anceſtors been ſtained 
with the beſt blood of that nation ! Were 
not our victories at Bannocbourn and at. 
Otterbourn as glorious as any that, with 
all the advantage of numbers, they have 
ever obtained: over us? 

| ARGYLE. 

They were: but yet they did us no 

laſting good. They lett us ſtili depen - 


Aut 


aſd errors en I — — 
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dent on the protection of France; the 


left us a-poor, a teeble, a diſtreſſed, 
though a molt valiant nation. They ir- 


ritated England, but could not ſubdue ' 


it, nor hinder our feeling ſuch effects of 
it's emnity, as gave us no reaſon to re- 
Joice in our triumphs.— How much 
more happily, in the auſpicious reign of 


that queen who formed the Union, was 


my ſword employed in humbling the 
foes of Great Britain | With how ſupe- 


rior a dignity did I appear in the com- 


bined Britiſh ſenate, maintaining the in- 
tereſts of the whole united, people of 
England and Scotland, againſt all fo- 
reign powers, who attempted to diſturb 
our general happineſs, or to invade our 
common rights ! 
DOUGLAS. 
\ - Your eloquence and your valour had 
unqueſtionably a much nobler and ſpa- 
cious field to exerciſe themſelves in, 
than any of thoſe who defended the in- 
tereſt of only a part of the iſland, 
ARGYLE. 

Whenever I read any account of the 
wars between the Scotch and the Eng- 
liſh, I think I am reading a 3 
hiſtory of civil diſſentions. Whichever 
fide is defeated, their loſs appears to me 
a loſs to the whole, and an adyantage to 
ſome foreign enemy of Great Britain. 


But the ſtrength of that iſland is made 


compleat by the Union; and what a 
great Engliſh poet has juſtly ſaid in one 
inſtance, 1s now true in all— 


© The Hotſpur and the Douglas both together 


© Are confident againſt the world in arms *. 


| Who can reſiſt the Engliſh and Scotch 


valour combined ? When ſeparated and 
oppoſed, they balanced each other: 
united, they will hold the balance of 


Europe. If all the Scotch blood that 


has been ſhed for the French, in unna- 
tural wars againſt England, had been 
8 out, to oppole the ambition of 

rance, in conjunction with the Eng- 
liſh; if all the Engliſh blood that has 
been ſpilt as unfortunately in uſeleſs 
wars againſt Scotland, had been preſerv- 
ed; France would long ago have been 


rendered incapable of diſturbing our 


peace, and Great Britain would have 
been the moſt powerful of nations, 
| DOUGLAS. 


There is truth in all you have ſaid.— - 


See Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Part. x. . 
| tran dra ee 


But yet, when I reflect on the inſidious 
ambition of King Edwatd the Firſt, on 
the ungenerous arts he ſo-treacherouſly 
employed, to gains or rather to ſteal, the 
ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the de- 
teſtable cruelty he ſhewed to Wallace, 
our brave champion and martyr ; my 
ſoul is up in arms againſt the inſolence 
of the Engliſh ; and I adore the memo- 
ry of chole patriots, who died in aſſert- 
ing the independence of our crown, and 
the liberty of our nation. 
« ARGYLE. 

Had J lived in thoſe days, I ſhould 
have joined with thoſe patriots, and been 
the foremoſt to maintain ſo noble a 
cauſe, The Scotch were not made to 
be ſubje& to the Engliſh. Their ſouls 
were too great for ſuch a timid ſubmil- . 
ſion. But they may unite and incorpo- 
rate with a nation they would not obey. 
Their ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their 
ſtrong and generous love of independence 
and freedom, make their union with 
England more natural and more 1 
per. Had the ſpirit ot the Scotch been 
ſervile or baſe, it could never have coa - 
leſced with that of the Engliſh. 

| DOUGLAS, . 

It is true that the minds of both na- 
tions are congenial, and filled with the 
ſame noble virtues, the ſame impatience 
of ſervitude, the ſame magnanimity, 
courage, and E the ſame genius 
for policy, for navigation and com- 
merce, for ſciences and arts. Yet, not- 
withſtanding this happy conformity, 


when I conſider how long they were ene- 


mies to each other; what an hereditar 
hatred and jealouſy had ſubſiſted, for 
many ages, between them; what private 


paſſions, what prejudices, What con- 


trary intereſts, muſt have neceſſarily ob- 
ſtructed every ſtep of the treaty; and 
how hard it was to overcome the ſtrong; 
oppoſition of national pride; I ftand 
aſtoniſhed that it was poſſible to unite 
the two kingdoms upon any conditions; 
and much more that it could be done 
with ſuch equal regard and amicable 
fairneſs to both. 
ARGYLE. | 

It was indeed a moſt arduous and dif- 
ficult undertaking! The ſucceſs of it 
muſt, I think, be thankfully aſcribed, ' 
not only to the great firmneſs and pru- 
dence of thoſe who had the manage- 
ment of it, but to the gracious aſſiſtance 


of 


* 


of Providence, for the preſervation of 
the Re formed religion among us, which, 
in that conjuncture, if the Union had 


not been made, would have been ruined 


in Scotland, and much endangered in 
England. The ſame good Providence 
has watched over and protected it ſince, 
in a moſt ſignal manner, againſt the at- 
tempt of an infatuated party in Scot- 
land, and the arts of France, who by 
her emiſſaries laboured to deſtroy it as 
ſoon as formed; becauſe ſhe juſtly fore- 
ſaw that the continuance of it would be 
deſtructive to all her vaſt deſigns againſt 
the liberty of Europe“. Imyiclf had the 
honour to have a principal ſhare in ſub- 
duing one rebellion deſigned to ſubvert 
it; and ſince my death it has been, I 


hope, eſtabliſhed for ever, not only by 
85 the defeat of another rebellion, which 


came upon us in the midſt of a dange- 
rous war with France, but by meaſures 
prudently taken in order to prevent ſuch 
diſturbances for the future. The mini- 
ſters of the crown have propoſed, and 
the Britiſh legiſlature has enacted, a 
wiſe iyſtem of laws; the object of which 
is, to reform and civilize the High- 
lands of Scotland; to deliver the people 
there from the arbitrary power and y 
preſſion of their chieftains ; to carry the 
royal juſtice and royal protection into 
the wildeſt parts of their mountains; to 
hinder their natural valour from being 
abuſed and perverted to the detriment of 
their country; and to introduce among 
them arts, agriculture, commerce, tran- 
quillity with all the improvements of 
ſocial and poliſhed life. 
© DOUGLAS. 

By what you now tell me, you give 
me the higheſt idea of the great prince 
your maſter ; who, after having been 
provoked by ſuch a wicked rebellion, 
inſtead of enſlaving the people of the 
Highlands, or laying the hand of power 
more heavy upon them, (which is the 
uſual conſequence of unſucceſsful re- 
volts) has conferred on them the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings of liberty, juſtice, and 
good order. To act thus, is indeed toper- 
Fe the Union ; and make all the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain acknowledge, with 
gratitude and with joy, that the are 
ſubjects of the ſame well - regulated 
Kingdom, and governed with the fame 
impartial affection, by the ſovereign 
8 father of the whole commonwealth. 


See Hook's Letters, and Lockhart's Memoirs. 
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ARGYLE. 

The laws I have mentioned, and the 
humane, benevolent policy of his ma- 
jeſty's government, have already pro- 
duced very ſalutary effects in that part 
of the kingdom; and, if ſteadily pur- 
ſued, will produce many more. But no 
words can recount to you the infinite 
benefits which have attended the Union, 
in the northern counties of England and 
the ſouthern of Scotland. 

DOUCLAS. 

The fruits of it mult be, doubtleſs, 
moſt ſenſible there, where the perpetual 
enmity between the two nations had oc. 


1 


caſioned the greateſt diſorder and deſo- 


lation. 
ARGYLE, 

Oh, Douglas—could you revive, and 
return into Scotland, what a delightful 
alteration would you ſee in that country! 
All thoſe great tracts of land,'which in 
your time lay untilled, on account of 
the inroads ot the bordering Engliſh, or 
the fends and diſcords that- raged with 
on ery violence within our own dif. 
tracted kingdom, you would now be- 
hold cultivated, and ſmiling with plenty. 
Inſtead of the caſtles, which every baron 
was compelled to erect for the defence 
of his family, and where he lived in the 
barbariſm of Gothick pride, among mi- 
ſerable vaſſals oppreſſed by the abuſe of 
his feudal powers, your eyes would be 
charmed with elegant country houſes, 
adorned with fine plantations and beau- 
titul gardens ; while happy villages or 
gay towns are riſing about them, and 
enlivening the proſpett with every image 
of rural wealth! On our coaſts, tradin 
Cities, full of new manufactures, — 
continually increaſing the extent of their 
commerce! in dur ports and harbours, 
innumerable merchant ſhips richly load- 
ed, and protected from all enemies by 
the matchleſs fleet of Great Britain! 
But of all improvements the greateſt is 
in the minds of the Scotch. Theſe have 
profited even more than their lands, by 
the culture, which the ſettled peace and 
tranquillity produced by the Union have 
happily given to them : and they have 
diicovered ſuch talents in all branches of 
literature, 'as might render the Engliſh 
jealous of being excelled by their genius, 


if there could remain a competition, 


when there remains no diſtinction, be- 
tween the two nations. 


DOUGLAS; 
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DOUGLAS, + 
There may be emulation without jea- 
louly ; and the efforts, which that emu- 
lation will excite, may render our iſland 
ſuperior in the fame of wit and good 
learning to Italy or to Greece; a fupe- 
riority, which I have learnt in the Ely- 
Han fields to prefer even to that which is 
acquired by arms.—But one doubt ſtill 


remains with me concerning the Union. 


I have been informed that no more than 
ſixteen ot our peers, except thoſe who 
have Engliſh peerages, (which ſome of 
the nobleſt have not) now fit in the 
houſe of lords, as repreſentatives of the 
ret. Does not this in a great meaſure 
diminiſh thoſe peers who are not elected? 
and have you not found the election of 
the ſixteen too dependent on the favour 
of a court? | 

| ARGYLE. 

It was impoſſible that the Engliſh 
could ever conſent, in the treatyof Union, 
to admit a greater number to have places 
and votes in the upper houle of parlia- 


ment: but all the Scotch peerage is virtu- 


ally there, by repreſentation. And thoſe 
who are not elected have every dignity 
and right of the pecrage, except the pri- 
vilege of fitting in the houſe of lords, 


and jome others depending thercon“. 


DOUGLAS, 

They have ſo :—but, when parlia- 
ments enjoy ſuch a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of a country as ours do at this 
time, to be perſonally there is a privi- 
lege and a dignity of the higheſt im- 
portance. 

1 ARGYLE. 

I wiſh it had been poſſible to impart it 
to all. But your reaſon will tell you it 
was not.— And conhder, my lord, that, 
till the Revolution in ſixteen hundred 


and eighty-eight, the you veſted b 


our government in the lords of the arts. 
cles had made our parliaments much 
more ſubject to the influence of the 
crown than our elections are now. As, 


dy the manner in which _w_ were con- 
ſtituted, thole lords were no 


els devoted 
to the King than his own privy council; 


and as no propoſition could then be pre- 


* See the Act of Union, Part 23. 
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ſented in parliament, if rejected by them? 
they gave hima negative before debate f. 
This indeed was aboliſhed upon the ac- 
ceſſion of K ing William the Third, with 
many other oppreſſive and deſpotical 
powers, which had rendered our nobles 
abje& ſlaves to the crown, while they 
were allowed to be tyrants over the peo- 
le. But if King James, or his ſon, 
bad been reſtored) the government he 
had exerciſed would have been re-efta- 
bliſhed : and nathing but the Union 
of the two kingdoms could have effec- 
tually prevented that reſtoration. We 
likewiſe owe to the Union the ſubſe- 
quent abolition of the Scotch privy 
council, which had been the moſt griev- 
ous engine of tyranny; and that ſalutary 
law, which declared that no crimes 
ſhould be high treaſon or miſpriſion of 
treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch as were ſo 
in England; and gave us the Englith 
methods of trial in caſes of that nature : 
whereas, before, there were ſo many ſpe- 
cies of treaſons, the conſtruction of them 


vas ſo uncertain, and the trials were ſo 


arbitrary, that no man could be ſafe 
from ſuffering as a traitor. S By the 
ſame act of parliament we alſo received 
a communication ot that noble privilege 
of the Engliſh, exemption from torture; 
a privilege, which though eſſential both 
to humanity and to juſtice, no other na- 
tion in Europe, not even the freeſt re- 
publicks, can boaſt of poſſeſſing. Shall 
we then take offence at ſome inevitable 
circumſtances, which may be objected 
to, on our part, in the treaty of Union, 
when it has delivered us from flavery, 
and all the worſt evils that a ſtate can 
ſuffer||? It might be eaſily ſhewn, that, 
in his political and civil condition, every 
baron in Scotland is much happier now, 
and much more independent, than the 
higheſt was under that conſtitution of 
government which continued in Scot- 
land even after the expulſion of King 
James the Second. The greateſt' ene- 
mies to the Union are the iriends of that 
king, in whole reign, and in his bro- 
ther's, the kingdom of Scotland was 
ſubjected to a deſpotiſm as arbitrary as 


F Sce Rohertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, I. i, p. 6972. 
T Sce ct for rendering the Union of the two kingdoms more entire and compleat, anne 


reginæ Annæ ſexto. 


dee Act for improving the Union of the two kingdoms, anno ſeptimo Annæ reginæ. 
fl See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 1. viii, and Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7. 


and James II. c. 1, 


that. 


\ 


- 


that of France, and more tyrannically 
adminiſtered, | 
| DOUGLAS. 

All I have heard of thoſereigns makes 
me bluſh with indignation at the ſervilit 
of our nobles, who could endure them ſo 
long. What then was become of that 
undaunted Scotch ſpirit, - which had 
dared to reſiſt the 'Plantagenets in the 
height of their power and pride? Could 
the deſcendants of thoſe, who had dil- 
dained to be ſubjects of Edward the 
Firſt, ſubmit to be ſlaves of Charles the 
Second, or James? | 
| /- ARGYLE. 

They ſeemed in general to have loſt 
every characteriſtick of their natural 
temper, except a deſire to abuſe the royal 
authority, for the gratification of their 


private reſentments in family quarrels. 


12 DOUGLAS. _ 
Vour grandtather, my lord, has the 
glory of not deſerving this cenſure. 
Tx. ARGYLE... 

I am proud that his ſpirit, and the 
principles he profeſſed, drew upon him 
the injuſtice and fury of. thoſe times. 
But there needs no other proof than the 
nature and the manner of his condem- 
nation, to ſhew; what a wretched ſtate 
our nobility then were in ; and what an 
ineſtimable advantage it is to them, that 


they are now to be tried as peers of 


Great Britain, and have the benefit of 
thoſe laws Which imparted to us the 
equity and the freedom of the Engliſh 
conſtitutionF. | 

Upon the whole, as much as wealth 
is preferable to poverty, liberty to op- 
preſſion, and national ſtrength to na- 
tional weakneſs; ſo much has Scotland 
inconteſtably gained by the Union. 
England too has ſecured by it every pub- 
lick bleſſing which was before enjoyed 
by her, and has greatly augmented her 
{trength. The martial ipirit of the 
Scotch, their hardy; bodies, their acute 
and vigorous - minds, their induſtry, 
their activity, are now employed to 12 
benefit of the whole iſland. He is now 
a bad Scotchman Who is not a good 
Engliſhman, and he is a bad Engliſh- 
man who is not a good Scotchman. 
Mutual intercourſe, mutual intereſts, 


mutual benefits, muſt naturally be pro- 


ductive of mutual affection. And when 
that is eſtabliſhed, when our hearts are 


* See Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7. 
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ſincerely united, many great things, 
which ſome remains of jealou'y and 
diſtruſt, or narrow local partialities, 
may hitherto have obſtructed, will be 
done for the good of the whole united 
kingdom. How much may the revenues 
of Great Britain be increa.e4 by the 
further encreaſe of population, ot in- 
duſtry, and of commerce, in Scotland! 
What a mighty addition to the ſtock of 
national ks will ariſe from the im- 
provement of our mot northern counties, 
which are infinitely, capable of being 


improved! The briars and thorns are in 


a great meaſure grubbed up: the flowers 
and fruits may ſoon be planted. And 
what more pleaſing, or what more glo- 
rious employment, can any government 
have, than to attend to the cultivating 
of ſuch a plantation? 
| DOUGLAS. 105 
The proſpect you open to me of hap- 
pineſs to my country appears ſo fair, 
that it makes me amends for the pain 
with which I reflect on the times where- 
in I lived, and indeed on our whole hif- 
tory for ſeveral ages. 
ARGYLE. 8 
That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to 
the mind a long ſeries of the moſt dire - 
ful obiects, atiafſinations,, rehellions, 
anarchy, tyranny ; and religion itſelf, 
either. cruel, or gloomy . unſocial. 
An hiſtorian, wao would paint it in it's 
true, colours, mult take the pencil o 
Guercino or Salvator Roſa... But the 
molt agreeable imagination can hardly 
figure to XKlelf,a more plcaling ſcene of 
private and PINE telicity, than will 
naturally reſult from, the Union, if all 
the prejudices againk it, andalldiſtinc- 
tions. that may tend, on either ſide, to 


keep up an idea of ſeparate intereſts, or 


to revive a ſharp remembrance of na- 
tional animoſities, can bę removed. 
DOUGLAS. ' | 
If they can be removed! I think it 
impallible they can he retained. To re- 
ſiſt the Union is indeed to rebel againſt 
Nature. She has joined the two coun- 
tries; has fenced them both with the ſea, 
againſt the inveſion of all other nations; 
but has laid them entirely open the one 
to the other. Accurſed be * who en- 
deavours to divide them! hat God 
bath joined, let no man put aſunder. 


+ See the Act of Union, Art. 23, 
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CADMUS—HERCULES. 


", 


. - HERCULES, bg”: 39 
0 = pretend to fit as high on 
D Olympus as Hercules ? Did you 
ill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian 
boar, the Lernean ſerpent, and Stym- 
n birds? Did you deſtroy tyrants 
robbers? You value yourſelf great! 
on ſubduing one ſerpeat: I did as mic 
as that while I lay in my cradle. 
a | CADMUS. 

It is not on account of the ſerpent I 
boaſt myſelf a greater benefactor to 
Greece than you. Actions ſhould be 
valued by their utility rather than their 
eclat. I taught Greece the art of writ- 
ing, to which laws owe their preciſion 
and permaneney. You ſubdued mon- 
ſters; 1 civilized men. It is from un- 
tamed paſſions, not from wild beaſts, 
that the greateſt evils ariſe to human 
my By wiſdom, --4 
united ftrength of civil community, 
mei have been enabled to ſubdue the 
Whole race of lions, bears, and ſerpents; 
aud, What is more; to bind in laws and 
wholeſome regulations the ferocious 


violence and dangerous treachery of the 


human diſpoſition. Had lions been de- 
| in fingle combat, men 
would have had but a bad time of it; 


und what but laws could awe the men 


who killed the lions? The genuine glo- 
the proper diſtinction, of the rational 
pecies, ariſes from the perfectiou of the 
mental powers. Courage is apt to be 
fierce, and ſtrength is often exerted in 
acts of oppreſſion. But wiſdom is the 
affociate of juſtice; it aſſiſts her to form 
equal laws, to purſue right meaſures, 
to correct power, protect weakneis, and 
tounite :0divides $in a common intereſt 
general welfare. Heroes may kill 


prevent tyranny and oppreſſion. The 
operations of policy far ſurpaſs the la- 
bours of Hercules, preventing many 
evils which valour and might cannot 
even redrefs. You heroes conſider no- 
thing but glory, and hardly regard whe- 
ther the conqueſts which raiſe your fame 
be really beneficial to your country. 
Unhappy are the people who are govern- 
ed by valour, not dire&ed by prudence, 
and not mitigated by the gentle arts! 


art, by the, 


| 
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'* HERCULES, J 
I do not expect to find an admirer of 
my ſtrenuous life in the man who taught 
his countrymen to fit ſtill, and read, and 
to loſe the hours of youth and action in 
idle ſpeculation and the ſport of worlds. 
' CADMUS, ' $1 

An ambition to have a place in the 
regiſters of fame is the Euryſtheus which 
impoſes heroick labours on mankind, 

he Muſes incite to action, as well as 
entertain the hours of repoſe; and, I 
think, you ſhould honour them, for 
preſentiag to heroes ſuch a noble recre- 
ation, as may prevent their taking up 
the difloff, when they lay down the club. 

HERCULES. 

Wits as well as heroes can take up 
the diſiaff. What think you of their 
thin-ſpun ſyſtems of philoſophy, or laſ- 
crvious poems, or Mileſian fables ? Nay, 
what is ſtill worſe, are there no pane- 
7 on tyrants, and books that blaſ- 
pheme the gods, and perplex the natural 
ſenſe of right and wrong? I believe, if 
Euryſtheus were to ſet me to work again, 
he would find me a worſe taſk than any 
he impoſed; he would make me read 
through a great library; and I would 
ferve it as I did the Hydra; I would 
burn as I went on, that one chimera 
might not miſe from another, to plague 
mankind. - I ſhould have valued myſelf 
more on clearing the library, than on 
cleanſing the Augean ſtables. F 

CADMUS, | 

It is in thoſe libraries only that the 
memory of your labours exiſts. The 
heroes of Marathon, the patriots of 
Thermopylæ, owe their immortality to 
me. All the wiſe inſtitutions of law- 

ivers, and all the do&rines of ſages, 
ad periſhed in the ear, like a dream re- 
lated, if letters had not preſerved them. 
Oh, Hercules! it is not for the man who 
preferred Virtue to Pleaſure to be an 
enemy to the Muſes. Let Sardanapalus 
and the ſilken ſons of luxury, who have 
waſted life in inglorious eaſe, deſpiſe the 
records of actions which bear no ho- 
nourable teſtimony to their lives. But 
true merit, heroick virtue, each genu- 
ne offspring of immortal Jove, ſhould 
honour the ſacred ſource of laſting fame. 
HERCULES. 


— 


: 


* 
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2 HERCULES... . ., _ 

Indeed, if writers, employed. them- 
ſelves only in recording tlie acts of great 
men, much might be ſaid in their fa- 
vour. But why do they trouble people 
with their meditations ; can it ſignify 
to the world what an idle man has been 
thinking ? LS | 
|  CADMUS, 

Ves, it may. The moſt important 
and extenſive advantages mankind enjoy 
are greatly owing to men ho have never 
quitted theircl6ſets. TotHemmankind 


is obliged for the facility and ſecurity of. 
navigation. The itveiſtionof the compal3. 


has opened to them new worlds. The 
Wen of the mechanical powers has 
enabled them to conſtruct ſuch wonder- 
ful machines, as perform what the vnit- 
. ed labour of millions by tle ſevereſt 
drudgery could not accompliſh. Agri- 
culture too, the moſt uſeful of arts, 
- has fecelved it's ſhare of improvement 
from the ſame ſdurte. Poetry likewiſe 
is of excellent uſe, to enable the memo 
to retain with more eaſe, and to imprint 
with more enetgy upon the heart, pre- 
cepts of virtue and virtuous actions. 
Since we left the world, from the little 
root of few letters, ſcience has ſpread 
it's branches over all nature, and raiſed 
it's head to the heavens. Some philoſo- 
pbers have entered fo far into the coun- 
tels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain 
much of the great operations of nature. 
The dimenſions and diſtances of the 
planets, the cauſes of their revolutions, 
the path of comets, and the ebbing and 
flowing of tides, are underſtood and ex- 
plained. Can any thing raiſe the glory 
of the human ſpecies more, than to ſee 
alittle creature inhabiting a ſmall ſpot 
amidſt innumerable worlds, taking a 
ſarvey of the univerſe, comprehending 
it's arrangement, and entering into the 
ſcheme of that wonderful connect ion and 
correſpondence of things ſo remote, and 
which it ſeems the utmoſt exertion of 
Oranipotence to have eſtabliſhed ? What 
a volume of wiſdom, what a noble the- 
ology, do theſe diſcoveries open to us 
| While ſome ſuperior geniuſes have ſoar- 
ed to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other ſaga- 
cious and diligent minds have been en- 
iring into the moſt minute works of 
e infinite Artificer: the {ame care, the 
ſame providence, is exerted through the 
whole; and we ſhould learn from it, 
that to true witdom, utility aud fitneſs 


appear perfection, and whatever is be - 
neficial is noble. | 
HERCULES. „ 

I approve of ſcience, as far as it is 
aſſiſtant to action. TI like the improve- 
ment of navigation, and the diſcovery 
of the greater part of the globe; becxitite 
it opens a wider field for the maſtet ſpi- 
rits of the world to buſtle in. 

25 CADMUS. | 

Thete ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules. 
But, if learned men he to be eſteemed 
for tlie aſſiſtance they give to active 
minds in their ſchemes, they are not leſs 
to be valued for their endeavours to 
give them a right dite&ion, and mode: 
rate their too great ardour. The ſtudy 
of Kiltory will teach the warrior and the 


legiſlator by what means armies have 
been victorious, and ſtates have beeome 


powerful; and in the private citizen, 
they will inculcate the tove of liberty 
and order. The writings of fages point 
out 4 private path of virtue, and ſhew. 
that the beſt empire is ſelt- government, 
and ſubduing our paſſions the nobleſt 
of conqueſts. 
HERCULES. 

The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a 
ſort of inſpiration, and wants neither. 
the experience of hiſtory, nor the doc- 
trines of philoſophers, to direct it. But 
do not arts ànd ſciences render men 
effeminate; Tu&Yous, and inactive? 
And can you deny that wit and learning 
are often made ſubſervient to very bad 


purpoles ? 
CADMUS, 


I will own that there are rome natures 
ſo happily formed, they hardly want the 
aſſiſtance of a maſter and the rules of 
art, to give them force or grace in every 
thing they do. But thete heaven-in- 
2 geniuſes are few. As learning 

ouriſhes only where eaſe, plenty, and 
mild government ſubliſt; in ſo rich a 
ſoil, and under ſo ſoft a climate, the 
weeds af luxury will ſpring up among 


the flowers of art: but the ipontaneous * 


weeds would grow more rank, if they. 
were allowed the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of the field. Letters keep a frugal tem- 
perate hation from growing ferocious, 
a rich one from becoming entirely ſen- 


ſual and debauched. Every gift of the 


$is ſometimes abuſed ; but wit and 
e talents, by a natural law, gravi- 
tate toward virtue: accidents may drive 
them out of their Piper direction; but 
; | 
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ſuch accidents are a ſort of prodigies; 
ing omen, and of dire portent to the 
times. For if Virtuecannot keep to her 
allegiance thoſe men, who in their hearts 


confeſs her divine right, and know the 
value of her laws; on whoſe fidelity and 
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; obedience can ſhe de 
and like other prodigies, it is an alarm- 


1?—May ſucft 
geniuſes never 2 flatter Vice, 
ene e Folly, or propagate Irreli- 
ion; but exert all their powers in the 
ervice of Virtue, and celebrate the no- 
ble choice of thoſe who, hke you, pre- 


| ferred her to Pleaſure 


L \ 


DIALOGUE XXVII. | 
MERCURY—AND A MODERN FINE LADY, 


MRS. MODISH. 


NDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot © 


have the pleaſure of waiting upon 
you now. I am engaged, ablolutely 
engaged. : 

MERCURY. 

1 know you have an amiable affec- 
Honate huſband and ſeveral fine chil- 
dren ; but you need not be told, that 
neither conjugal attachments, maternal 
affections, nor even the care of a king- 
dom's welfare or a nation's glory, can 
excuſe aperſon who has received a ſum- 
mons to the realms of Death, If the 

im meſſenger were not as peremptory 
25 unwelcome, Charon would not get a 
paſſenger (except now and then a hypo- 
chondriacal Engliſhman) once in a cen- 
tury. You mult be content to leave 
your huſband and family, and paſs the 
> RR | 

MRS. MODISH. 

L did not mean to inſiſt on any en- 
agement with my huſband and chil- 
oo I never thought myſelf engaged 
to them. I had no engagements but 
fach as were common to women of my 
rank. Look on my ehimney- piece; and 
you will ſee I was engaged to the plays 
on Mondays, balls on "Tueſdays, the 


opera on Saturdays, and to card aſſem- 


blies the reſt of the week, for two 
months to come ; and it would be the 
rudeſt thing inthe world not to keep my 


appointments. If you will ſtay for me 


till the ſummer-ſealon, I will wait on 

ou with all my heart. Perhaps the 
Þ1yfian fields may be leſs deteſtible than 
the country in our world. Pray have 
you a fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh? I 


think I ſhould nat diſlike drinking the 


Lethewaters when you have a full ſeaſon. 


* MERCURY. 


' Surely you could not like to drink the 
waters of oblivion who have made plea- 


2 N 


ſure the buſmeſs, end, and aim, of your 
life! It is good todrown eares : but who 
would waſh away the remembrance of 2 
life of gaiety and pleaſare ? 
MRS. Mobi. ; 
Diverſion was indeed the bufmeſs of 
my life; but as to pleaſure, I have en- 


joyed none fince the novelty of my 


amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again? Late hours and fatigue 


gave me the vapours, ſpoiled the natural 


chearfulneſs of my temper, and even in 
youth wore away my youthtul viva- 


City, 
MERCURY. 
If this way of life did not give yow 
why did you continue in it ? 
ſuppoſe you did not think it was very 


meritorious. | 


MRS. MODESH. ; 

E was too much engdged to think at 
all: fo far indeed my manner of life was 
agreeable enough. My friends always 
told me diverſions were neceſſary, and 


my doctor aſfured me diſſipation was 


good for my ſpirits; my huſband inſiſted 
that ĩt was not: and you know that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply 
with one's doctor, and eontradict one's 
huſband ; and beſides, I was ambitious 
to be thought du bon ton *. | 44 
| MERCURY- | 
Bon ton {hat is that, Madam? Pray, 
denne ie. | 5 
MRS. MODISH., | 
Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it is one of the 
privileges of the hon 10x, never to define, 


or be defined. It is the ehild and the 


parent of jargon. It is—l can never 
tell you what it is: but I will try to tell 
you what it is not. In converſation, it 
is not wit; in manners, it is not polite- 
neſs; in behaviour, it is not addreſs: but 
it is a little like them all. It can only 


Hu bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern French language for the faſhionable air of 


cinverſation and manners. 


belong 
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helong to people of a certain rank, who 
live in a certain manner, with certain 
ſons, who have not certain virtues, 
and who have certain vices, and who 
inhabita certain part of the town. Like 
a place by courteſy, it gets an higher 
rank than the perſon can claim; but 
which thoſe who have a legal title to 
OY dare not diſpute, for fear of 
ing thought not to underſtand the 
rules of politeneſs. 'Now, Sir, I have 
told you as much as I know of it, 
though I have admired and aimed at it 
all my life. 22 2 
MERCURY. 

Then, Madam, you have waſted your 
time, faded your beauty, and deſtroyed 
your health, for the laudable purpoſes 
of contradicting your huſband, and be- 
ing this ſomething and this nothing 
called the bon ton. 

MRS. MODJSH. 
What would you have had me do 
2 MERCURY. 

I will follow your mode of inſtruct- 
ing. I will tell you what I would not 
have had you do. I would not have 
had you ſacrifice your time, your rea- 
ſon, and your duties, to faſhion and 
folly. - I would not have had you neg- 
Je&t your huſband's happineſs, and your 
children's education. 19:54 


a 


* 


MRS. MODISH- 
As to the education of my daughters, 
I ſpared no expence : they had a danc- 
ing maſter, muſick-maſter, and draw- 
ing-matſter ; and a French goyerneſs, to 
teach them behayiour and the French 
language. 


MERCURY, 


So their religion, ſentiments, and 


manners, were to be learnt from a dancs 
ing-maſter, muſick-maſter, and a cham- 
ber-maid ! Perhaps they might prepare 
them to catch the box ton. Your daugh- 
ters muſt have been ſo educated, as to 
fit them to be wives without conjugal 
affect ion, and mothers without materna] 
care. I am ſorry for the ſort of life they 

are commencing, and for that which 
you have juſt concluded. Minos is 4 

ſour old gentleman, without the leaſt 
ſmattering of the box ton; and I am in 
a fright for you. The beſt thing I can 
adviſe you is, to do in this world as you 
did in the other ; keep happineſs in your 
view, but never take the road that leads 
to it. Remain on this ſide Styx; wan- 
der about without end or aim; look into 
the Elyſian fields, but never attempt to 
enter into them, leſt Minos ſhould puſh 
you into Tartarus : for duties neglected 
may bring on a ſentence not much jel 
ſevere than crimes committed, 


| DIALOGUE XXVIIL 
© PLUTARCH=—=CHARON-—AND A MODERN BOOKSELLER» 


by CHARON. 
k ERE is the fellow who is very un- 
H willing to land in our territories. 
He ſays, he is rich, has a great deal of 
buſineſs in the other world, and muſt 
needs return to it: he is lo troubleſome 
and obſtreperous, I know not what to 
do with him. Take him under your 
care, therefore, good Plutarch; you will 
eaſily awe him into order and decency, 
by the ſuperiority an author has over a 
pookſeller. : 
- _ BOOKSELLER, | 

Am got into a world fo abſolutely 
the reverie of that I left, that here au- 
thors domineer over bookſeilers ? Dear 
Charon, let me go back, and I will pay 
any price for my paſſage. But, if 1 
muſt ſtay, leave me not with any of thoſe 
*who are ſtyled claſſical authors. As to 
vou, Plutarch, I have a 2338 ani- 
moſity againſt you, for having almoſt 


geeahoned my ruin. When 1 fit ſet 


nor do 


up ſhop, underſtanding but little of bu- 
ſineſs, I unadviſedly bought an edition 
of your lives; a pack of old Greeks and 
Romans, which coſt me a great ſum of 
money. I could never get off above 
twenty ſetts of them. I fold a few to 
the Univerſities, and ſome to Eaton and 
Weſtminſter ; fox it is reckoned a pretty 


book for boys and under-graduates ; 


but, unleſs a man has the luck to light 


on a pedant, he ſhall not ſell a fett of 


them in twenty years, 
PLUTARCH, © ON 
From the merit of the ſubje&s, I had 
hoped another reception for my works, 
I will own indeed, that I am not always 
been accurate in every circumſtance, 
give ſo exact and circumſtan- 
tial a detail of the actions of my heroes, 
as may be expected from a biographer 
who has confined himſelf to one or twa 
characters. A zeal to preſerve the me- 
mory of great men, and to extend the 


L 2 influencg 
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which ul 
excellent judgment, T'compared with 


edition of your books, was, 


| , - — — — 
— — — — 


- 


influence of ſuch noble examples, made 
me undertake more than I could accom- 

liſh in the firſt degree of perfection: 
= ſurely the characters of my illuſtri- 
pus men are not ſoimperfect ly ſketched, 
chat they will not ſtand forth to all ages 
as patterns of virtue, and incitements to 
glory. My reflections are allowed to be 
deep and ſagacious; and what can be 

ore uſeful to a reader than a wiſe man's 
judgment ona great man's conduct? In 
my writings, you'will find no raſh cen- 


- ſures, no unde ferved encomiums,' no 
mMeancompliantewith popular 1 — 


no ++ oſtentation of critical ſkill; nor 
any atfc fineſſe. In my-' parallels 
9 be Abet a pieces of 


perfegt impartiality one great man with 
another, and each with the rule of juſ- 
tice. If, indeed, later ages have pro- 
duced greater men and better writers, 
my heroes and my works ought to give 
place to them. As the world has now 
the adyantage of much better rules of 
morality than the unaſſiſted reaſon of 


poor Ide gould form, I do not won- 


der that thoſe vices, which appeared to 
uva mergblemiſhres in great charaGers, 
Hould ſeem moſt horrid deformities in 
the purer eyes of the preſent age: a de- 
licacy I do not blame, but admire and 
commend. And I mult cenſure you 
for endeavouring, if you could publiſh 
better examples, to optrude on your 
countrymen tuch as were defective. I 
rejoice at the 3 which they give 
to perfect and unallayed virtue; and as 
I ſhall ever retain an high veneration 
for the illuſtrious men of every age, I 
ſhould be glad you would give me tome 
account of thoſe perſons, who, in wil- 
dom, juſtice; valour, patriotiſm, have 
eclipſed' my Solon, Numa, Camillus, 
and other boaſts of Greece or Rome, 
ee e 22952 © BOOKSELLER: * 
Why, Maſter Plutarch, you are talk- 
ing Greek indeed. That work which re- 
parrec the loſs F ſuſtained by the coſtly 
The Lives 
of the Higbauaymen: but I ſhould never 


' have grown rich if it had not been by 
ubliſhin 


ing the lewoes ' of men that never 
4. 9 know, that though in 
all times it was poſſible ti haye a great 
deal of learning and very little wiidom, 


: dah it is only by a modern improvement 


in the art of writing, that a man may 


read all his life, and have no learning 


or knowledge at all; which begins to be 
n 21 29 wy , gia | 
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an advantage of the greateſt i ce! 
There is as natural a war between your 
men of ſcience and ſools, as between t 
ies of old, - Moft o 
our young men having deſerted to the 
fools, the party of the learned is near 
being braten out of the field; and I hope 
in a little wh:le they will not dare to 
peep out of their forts and faſtneſſes at 
Oxiord and Cambridge. There let them 
ſtay and ſtudy old muſty moraliſts, till 
one fall in love with the Greek, another 
with the Roman virtue: but our. men of 
the world ſhould read our new books, 
which teach them to have no virtue at 
all. No book is fit for a gentleman's 
reading, which is not void of facts and 
of Jodirines that he may not grow a pe- 
dant in his __ * 
ook upon hiſtory (I mean real hiſto 
10 bs of the work kinds of dude 
Whatever has * my happen 
1 and a well - bred man may unwa- 
rily mention a parallel inſtance he had 
met with' in hiſtory, and be betrayed 
into the aukwardneſs of introducing in- 
to his diſcourſe a Gretk, a Roman, or 
even 2 Gothick name. But when a gen- 
teman has ſpent his time in reading 
adventures that neyer ogcurred, exploits 
that never were atchieved, und events 
that not only never did, but never cag 
happen, it is impoſſible that in life op i 
diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. 
ſecret hiſtory, in which there is 20 ſecret 
and uo hiſtory, cannot tempt Indiſcretion 
to blaþ, or Vanity to quote: and by this 
means modern converſation flows gently 
and eaſy, unencumbered with matter, 
and ee are of inſtruction. As 
the preſent ſtudies throw'ho weight dr 
gravity into diſcaurſe and manners, the 
women are not afraid to read our books, 
which not only diſpoſe to gallantry and 
coquetry, but give rules for them. Cz- 
far's Commentaries and the account of 
Xenophon's expedition axe not mare ſtu- 
died by military conimanders, than oup 
novels art by the fair; to a different pur. 
poſe indeed; for their military maxims 
teach to conquer, ours to yield; thoſe 
inflame the vain and idle love of glory, 
theſe inculcate a'noble contempt of re- 
a The woe haye greater ob» 
ligations to our writers than the men. 
By the commerce of the wonld, men 
might learn much of what they get from 
books; but the poor women, who in their 
early youth are confined and reſtrained, 
if it were not for the friendly aiſiſtance 
* de 1 9 0 
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ef books, would remain long in an in- 
fpid purity of mind, with a diſcouraging 
reſerve of behaviour. 1 | 

"0p PLUTARCH., 

As to your men who have quitted the 
ſad: of virtue for the ſtu y of vice, 
uſeful truth for abſurd fancy, and real 
Hiſtory for monſtrous fiction, I have 
neither regard nor compaſſion for them: 
but I am concerned for the women who 
are betrayed into theſe dungerous ſtu- 
dies; and I wiſh for” their ſakgs I had 
Expatiated more on the character of Lu- 
eretia and ſome other heroines: * * 

BOOKSELLER. 

I tell you, our women Yo not read in 
order to live or die like Lucretia. If 
You would inform us, that a billet-doux 
was found in her cabinet after her death, 
or give an hint as if Tarquin really ſaw 
her in the arms of a flave; and that ſhe 
killed herſelf, not to fuffer the ſhame of 
z diſcovery ; ſuch anecdotes would ſell 
very well. Or if, even by tradition, 


but better ſtill, it y papers in the Por- 


tian family, you could ſhew ſome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram-drizh- 
ing; you would oblige the world very 
much; for you muſt know, that, next 
to new invented characters, we are fond 
of new lights upon ancient eliaracters; 
I mean, ſuch I htg as ſhew a reputed 
Honeſt man to hawe been a concealed 
knave; an illuſtrious hero 4 pitiful cow- 
ard, &c. Nay; we are ſo fond of theſe 
kinds of information; az to be pleaſed 
ſometimes to ſee a character cleared from 
a vice or crime it has been charged with, 
provided the perſon conterned be ag- 
tually dead. But in this caſe, the evi- 
dence muſt be authentick, and amount 
to a demonſtration : in the other, a de- 
tection is not neceſſary ; a ſlight ſuſpi- 
cien will do, if it concerns a really good 
and great character. : 
- PLUTARCH. 

Lam the more ſurprized at what yon 
ſay of the taſte of your tontemporaries, 


as I met with a Frenchman, who al- 


ſured me that Jeſs than a century ago 
he had written a much-admired life of 
Cyrus under the name of Artamenes, 
in which he'aſcxibed'ts6 him far greater 
actions than thoſe recorded by him by 
Xenophon and Herodotus ; and tha 
any of the great heroes of hiſtory had 
been treated in the ſame manner; that 
empires were gained and battles decided 
bt the valour of a ſingle man, imagina- 


E 


and the ſyſtem of human affairs rendered 
impoiſibic. N : 1 | EE 

; BOOKSELLER. 

I aſſure you theſe books were very 
uſeful ta the authors and their book - 
ſellers : and for whoſe benefit ſhould a 
man write ? Theſe romances were very 
faſhionable, and had a great ſale : they 
fell in luckily with the humour of the 
age. 

4 PLUTARCH. 

Monſieur Scuderi tells me, they were 
written in the times of vigour and ſpirit, 
in the evening of the gallant days of 
chivalry, which, thcugh'thendeclining, 
had lett in the hearts of men a warm 
glow of courage and heroiſm ; and they 
were to be called to books, as to battle, 
by the ſound of the trumpet : he fays 
too, that, if writers had not accommo- 
dated themſelves to the prejudices of the 
age, and written of bloody battles and 
deſperate eycounters, their works would 
have been eſteemed tgo effeminate an 
amuſement for gentlemen. Hiftories of 
chivalry, inſtead of eneryating, tend ta 


invigorate the mind, and endeavour to 


raiſe human nature above the condition 
which is naturally preſcribed to it ; but 
as ſtrict juſtice, patriot motives, prudent 
counſels; atid a' diſpaſſionate choice of 
what upon the whole is fitteſt and beſt, 


do not dire& theſe heroes of romance, - 


they cannot ſevye for inſtruction and ex- 
ample, like the great characters of true 


hiſtory, It has ever been my opinion, 
that only the clear and ſteady light of 


om can guide men to virtue, and that 
e leſſon which is impradicable muſt be 


nuſeful,” Whoever ſhall deſign to regu+ 


late his conduct by theſe viſhonary cha- 


racters, will be in the condition of ſu- 


perſtitious people, who chuſe rather to 
act by intimations they receive in the 


dreams of the night, than by the ſober 
counſels of morning meditation. Yet, 
I confeſs, it has been the practice of 
many nations to incite men to virtue by 
relating the deeds of fabulous heroes; but 


. Turely it is the cuſtom only of yours to 


incite them to vice by the hiſtory of fa- 


bulvus ſegundrels. Men of fine imagi- 


nation have ſoared into the regions of 
fancy to bring back Aftrea : Jo go 
thither in ſearch of Pandora diſgrace 
to letters ! O ſhame to the Muſes ! 

| BOOKSELLER, 

You expreſs great indignation at our 


preſent race of writers ; but, believe me, 


the fault lies chiefly on the ſide df the 
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readers. As Monſieur Scuderi obſerved 
to you, authors muſt comply with the 
manners and diſpoſition of thoſe who 
are to read them. There muſt bea cer- 
tain ſympathy between the book. and the 
xeader, to create a good liking. Would 


you preſent a modern fine gentleman, 


who is negligently lolling in an eaſy- 
Flair, with the labours of Hercules for 
his recreation? or make him climb the 
Alps with Hannibal, when he is ex- 
piring with the fatigue of laſt night's 
all? Our readers muſt be amuſed, 
flattered, ſoothed ; fuch adventures muit 
be offered to them as they would like to 
have a ſhare in, | 
2 \PLUTARCH. 
It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, 


to correct the vices and follies of the 


age. I will allow as much compliance 
with the mode of the times as will make 
truth and good morals agreeable. Your 
love of fictitious characters might be 
turned to good purpoſe, if thoſe pre- 
ſented to the publick were to be formed 
on the rules of religion and morality. 
2 be confeſſed, that hiſtory, be- 
ng employed only about illuſtrious per- 
ons, publick events, and celebrated ac- 
tions, does not ſupply us with ſuch in- 
ſtances of FREED Te. merit as one could 
wiſh: our heroes are great in the field 
and the ſenate, and act well in great 
ſcenes on the theatre of the world: but 
the idea of a man, who in the filent re- 
tired path of life never deviates into 
vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but the 
omniſcient Being, and ſolicits no applauſe 
but his approbation, is the nobleſt model 
that can be exhibited to mankind, and 
would be of the moſt general uſe.” Ex- 
amples of domeſtick virtue would be 
more particularly uſeful to women than 
thoſe of great heroines. The virtues of 
women are blaſted by the breath of pub- 
lick fame, as flowers that grow on an 
eminence are faded by the ſun and wind, 
which expand them. But true female 
praiſe, like the muſick of the ſpheres, 


ariſes from a gentle, a conſtant, and an 


equal progreſs in the path marked out for 
them by their greatCreator ; and, like the 
heavenly harmony, it is not adapted to 
the groſs ear of mortals, but is reſerved 
fer the delight of higher beings, by 


whoſe wiſe laws they were ordained to 


give a ſilent light, and ſhed a mild be- 


ſome Engliſh and 
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French writers who aimed at what 

ſuggeſt. In the ſuppoſed character 
1 Krill, faid a clergyman to me A 
few days before I left the world, © one 
finds the dignity of heroiſm tempered 
by the meekneſs and humility of relies 
' Bog a perfect purity of mind, and 
* ſanQity of manners: in that of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, a noble pattern of 


every private virtue, with ſentiments 


© ſo exalted as to render him equal to 
every publick duty. | 
/ » PLUTARCH, 

Are both theſe characters by the ſame 

authors ? | 
BOOKSELLER. 3 

Ay, Maſter Plutarch; and what will 
ſurprize you more, this author has print. 
ed for me. | "IS 

PLUTARCH, 

By what you ſay, it is pity he ſhould 
print any work but his own, Are there 
no other authors who write in this man- 
ner ? | | 
| BOOKSELLER,” 

Yes, we have another writer of theſe 
imaginary hiſtories ; one who has not 
long fince deſcended to theſe regions: 

is name is Fielding; and his works, as 
I have heard the beſt judges ſay, have 
a true ſpirit of comedy, and an exact 
2 vn of, natuee, with fine mo- 
ral touches. He has not indeed given 
leſſons of pure and conſummate virtue; 
but he has expoſed vice and meanneſs 
with all the powers of ridicule: and we 
haye ſome other good wits, who have 
exerted their talents to the purpoſes you 
approve. Monſieur de Marivaux and 
ſomeother French writers have alſo pro- 
ceeded much upon the ſame plan, with a 


ſpirit and elegance which give their 


works no mean rank among the belles 
lettres. I will own that, when there is 
wit and entertainment gnough ina book 
to make it ſell, it is not the worſe. for 
good morals, ; Te 
cHARON. 
I think, Plutarch, you have made 
this gentleman. a little more humble; 
and now I well carry him the reſt of his 
Wem. But he is too frivolous an 
animal to preſent to wiſe Minos. I wiſh 
Mercury were here; he would damn him 
for his dulneſs. I have a good mind to 
carry him to the Danaides, and leave 
him to pour water into their veſſels, 
which, like his late readers, are deſtin 
to eternal emptineſs. Or ſhall I chain 
him to the rock, ſide to ſide by Prome- 


ky 
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Reus, not for having attempted to ſteal 
celeſtial fire, in order to animate human 
forms, but for having endeavoured to 
extinguiſh that which Jupiter had im- 
parted ? or ſhall we conſtitute him fr:ſeur 
to Tiſiphone, and make him curl up her 
Jecks with his ſatires and libels? 
PLUTARCH. 


2 


8 


Kind; he puniſhes authors, as guilty of 
every fault they have countenanced, and 


every crime they have encouraged; and 
denounces heavy vengeance for the in- 


juries which virtue or the virtuous have 
ſuffered in conſequence of their writ» 


*P 
2 


volous that affects the morals of man- 


_ ings, 1 
Minos does not eſteem any thing fri- 


DIALOGUE XXIX. | 
PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS--CAIUS JULIUS CASAR, + | 4 
| | 1 
8 | 8CIPIO,” fore I came to command them, Marius 1 
LAS, Czfar! how unhappily did and Sylla had taught them, that they 10 
you end a life, made illuſtrious belonged to their generals. And I taught 2 


by the greateſt exploits in war, and moſt the ſenate, that a veteran army, affec- au 
various civil talents |! tionately attached to it's leader, could 9 
Ir CASAR» give him all the treaſures and honours 31 
Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude of the ſtate, without aſking their leave. 
of Rome to her generals? Did not he re- SCIPIO. 11 
proach her with it in the epitaph he or- Juſt gods! Did I then deliver my ; 
dered to be inſcribed upon his tomb at country from the invadingCarthaginian, 1 1 
Liternum, that mean villoge in Campa- did I exalt it by my victories above all 1 
| nia, to which ſhe had driven the con- other nations, that it might become a by: 
queror of Hannibal and of Carthage? richer prey to it's own rebel ſoldiers, | 
I alſo, after fubduing her moſt danger- and their ambitious commanders ? 
ous enemies, the Helvetians, the Gauls, | CAESAR. | 
and the Germans, after raiſing her name. How could it be otherwiſe? Was it 
to the higheſt pitch of glory, ſhould have poſſible that the conquerors of Europe, 
been deprived of my province, reduced Afia, and Africk, could tamely ſub- 
to live as a private man, under the mit to deſcend from their triumphal | 
power of my enemies and the enviers chariots, and become ſubject to the au- 11 
of my greatneſs; nay, brought to a thority of prætors and conſuls, elected 9 
trial, and condemned by the judgment by a lo i corrupted by bribes, or 
of a faction, if I had not led my victo- enſlaved to a confederacy of factious 
rious troops to Rome, and, by their aſ- nobles, who, without regard to merit, 
ſiſtance, atter all my offers of peace had conſidered all the offices and dignities 
been iniquitouſly rejected, made myſelf of the ſtate as hereditary poſſeſſions be- 
maſter of a ſtate, which knew ſo ill longing to their families? 
how to recompenſe ſuperior merit. Re- SCIPIO. ' 


ſentment of this, together with the ſe- If 1 thought it no diſhonour, after 
cret machinations of envy, produced triumphing over Hannibal, to lay down 
not long afterwards, a conſpiracy of my faſces, and obey, as all my anceſ- 
ſenators, and even of ſome whom I had tors had done before me, the magiſtrates 
moſt obliged and loved, againſt my life, of the republick ; ſuch a conduct would 
which they baſely took away by aſſaſſi- not have diſhonoured either Marius, or 
nation. Hylla, or Cæſar. But you all diſho-' 
s Io. noured yourſelves, when, inſtead of vir- 


. You ſay you led your vitorious tuous Romans, ſuperior to your fellow- 
troops to Rome. How were they en ee in merit and glory, but equal to 
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troops? I thought the Roman armies them in a due ſubjection to the laws, | 

' had belonged to the republick,. not to* you became the enemies, the invaders, * 

5 their generals. 5 and the tyrants, of your country. 1 } 

x CAESAR. CAESAR. 1 TR 

1 They did fo in your time. But, be- Was I the ener of my country, in k | 
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- giving it a ruler fit to ſupport all the 
majelty ani weight of it's empire ? Did 
I invaze it; when I marched to deliver 
the le from the uſurped dominion 
and Laſblence of 2 few ſenators? Was I 
a tyrant, becauſe I would not crouch 
under Pompey, and let him be thought 


my ſuperior, her I felt he was not my 
pou? 7 of : | 4 


SCIPIO, S 

Pompey had given you a noble exam- 

le of moderation, in twice diſmiſſin 
* armies, at the head of which he bad 
performed ſuch illuſtrious actions, and 
returning, a private citizen, into the bo- 
ſom of his country. | 

EAXSAR, 

His moderation was a cheat. He be- 
heved that the authority his victories had 
gained him would make him effectually 
maſter of the commonwealth, without 
the help of thoſe armies. But, finding 
it difficult to ſubdue the united oppoſi- 
tion of Craſſus and me, he leagued him- 
ſelf with us; and, in conſequence of 
that league, we three governed the em- 
pire. But, after the death of Craſſus, 
my glorious atchievements in ſubduing 
the Gauls, raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in him, 
that he could no longer endure me as a 
partner in his power, nor could I ſub- 
mit to degrade myſelf into his ſub- 
ject. N 

| SCIPIO, 

Am TI then to underſtand, that the 
civil war you engaged in was really a 
mere conteſt, whether you or Pompey 
ſhould remain ſole lord of Rome ? 

cs. 

Not ſo—for I offered, in my letters 
to the ſenate, to lay down my arms, if 
Pompey at the fame time would lay 
down his, and leave the republick in 
freedom. Nor did I reſolve to draw 
the ſword, till not only the ſenate, over- 
powered by the fear of Pompey and his 
troops, had rejected theſe offers; but 
two tribunes of the people, for legally 
and juſtly inter poſing their authority in 
my behalf, had been forced to fly from 
Rome, diſguiſed in the habit of ſlaves, 
and take refuge in my camp, for the 
ſafety of their perſons. ' My camp was 
therefore the aſylum of perſecuted liber- 

and my army ſought to avenge the 

olation of the rights and majeſty of 
the people, as much as to defend the 


o See Plutarch and Suetonius in Vit, Czſaris. Cpſar, Comment, de Belle Civiu, l- 1. 
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dignity of their general unjuſtly op® 
reed. | 1555 ** 


SCIPIO. 9 94 

You would therefore have me think. 
that you contended for the equality and, 
liberty of the Romans, againſt the ty- 
ranny of Pompey and his jawleſs adhe-, 
rents. In ſuch a war I myſelf, if I had 
lived in your times, would have will- 
ingly been your lieutenant. Tell me, 
then, on the iſſue of this honourable 
enterprize,. when you had ſubdued all 
your foes; ahd had no oppoſition re- 
maining to obſtruct your intentions, di 
you eſtabliſh” thut liberty for wich g 
fought? Did you reſtore the republick 
to what it was in my time? 

| CR. 

I took the neceſſary meaſures to ſa. 
cure to myſelf the fruits of my viRtories / 
and gave a head to the empire, which 
coals neither ſubſiſt without one, nor 
find another ſo well ſuited to the great- 
neſs of the body. | | 

| SCIPIO, 

There the true character of Cæſar 
was ſeen unmaſked,—Y ou had manag- 
ed ſo ſkilfully in the meaſures which 
preceded the civil war, your offers were 
ſo ſpecious, and there appeared fo much 
vis in the conduct of your enemies, 
that, if you had fallen in that war, poſ- 
terity might have doubted whether you 
were not a victim to the intereſts of your 
country. But your ſucceſs, and the 
deſpotiſm you afterwards exeyciſed,took 
off thoſe diſguiſes, and ſhewed clearly 
that the aim of all your actions was ty- 
ranny. i 

CASAR, | 
Let us not deceive ourſelves with 


ſounds and names.—T hat great minds 


ſhould aſpire to ſovereign power, is z 
fixed law of nature. It is an injury to 
mankind, if the higheſt abilities be not 
laced in the higheſt ſtations. Had you, 
cipio, been kept down by the repub- 
lican jealouſy of Cats the cenſoy, Han- 
nibal would have never been recalled 
out of Italy, nor defeated in Africk. 
And if I had not been treacheroull 
murdered by the daggers of Brutus — 
Craſſus, my ſword would have reven 
the defeat of Craſſus, and added the em- 
pire of Parthia to that of Rome. Nor 
was my government tyramical. It was 
mild, humane, and bountegus. The 


world 


\ 
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b world would have been happy under it, 
- and wiſhed it's continuance : but my 
death broke the pillars of the public 


tranquillity,and brought upon the whole - 


empire a direful ſcene of calamity and 

confuſion, 5 
| 7 scirro. | 
Tou ſay that great minds will natu- 
rally aſpire to ſovereign power. But, if 
they are good as well as great, they will 
regulate their ambition by the laws of 
their country. The laws of Rome per- 
mitted me toafpire to the conduct of the 
war againſt Carthage; but they did not 
permit you to turn her arms againſt her- 
ſelf, and ſubject her to your will. The 
breach of one law of liberty is a greater 
evil to a nation than the Joſs of a pro- 
vince; and, in my opinion, the conqueſt 
+ of the whole world would not be enough 

to compenſate for the total loſs of their 
freedom. | 

| CAESAR, | 
You talk finely, Africanus.—But aſk 

yourſelf, whether the height and 9 
of your mind, that noble pride whic 
accompanies the magnanimity of a he- 
ro, could always ſtoop to a nice confor- 
mity with the laws of your country? 
Is there a law of liberty more eſſential, 
more ſacred, than that which obhges 


every member of a free community to 


| You beg the queſtion, in ſuppoſing 2 


ſubmit himſelf to a trial, upon a legal 
charge brought againſt him for a pub- 
lick miſdemeanor ? In what manner did 
you anſwer a regular accuſation from a 
tribune of the people, who charged you 
with embezzling the money of the ſtate? 
You told your judges, that on that day 
you had vanquiſhed Hannibal nd Car- 
thage, and bade them follow you. to the 
temples to give thanks to the gods. Nor 
could you ever be brought to ſtand a le- 
galtrial, or juſtify thoſe accounts which 
you had torn in the ſenate, when they 


were queſtioned there by twomagiſtrates 


in the name of the Roman people. Was 
this acting like the ſubject of a free ſtate? 
Had your victory procured you an ex- 
emption from juſtice? had it given into 
your hands the money of the republick 
without account? If it had, you were 
king of Rome. Pharſalia, Th .pfus, and 
Munda, could do no more for me. 
WH / . $CIPIO. | 
I I did not queſtion the right of bring- 
ing me to-a trial; but I diſdained to 
plead in vindication of a, character ſo 


# Suetonius, in Ceſare, 


unſpotted as mine. My whole life had 
been an anſwer to that infamous charge. 
| CASAR. X — 

It wy be ſo: and, for my part, I 
admire the magnanimity of your beha- 


viour. But I ſhould condemn it as re- 


pugnant and deſtructive to liberty, if I 
did not pay more reſpect to the dignity 
of a great general, than to the forms of 
a democracy, or the rights of a tribune. 
| SCI IO. c 
You are endeavouring to confound 
my cauſe with yours; but they are ex- 
ceedingly different“. You apprehended 
a ſentence of condemnation againſt you 
for ſome part of your conduct, and, to 
prevent it, made an impious war on 
your country, and reduced her to ſervi- 
tude.  I'truſted the juſtification of my 
affronted innocence to the opinion of m 
judges, ſcorning to plead for myſelf 
againſt a charge unſupported by any 
other proof than bare ſuſpicions and 
ſurmiſes. But I made no reſiſtance; I 
kindled no civil war: I left Rome un- 
diſturbed in the enjoyment of her liberty. 
Had the malice oft my acculers been 
ever ſo violent, had it threatened m 
deſtruction, I ſhould have choſen muc 
rather to turn my ſword againſt my own 
boſom, than againſt that of my country. 
CESAR. 738 


that I really hurt my country by giving 
her a maſter. When Cato adviſed the 


ſenate to make Pompey, ſole conſul, he 


did it upon this principle, that any kind 
of government is preferable to anarchy+, 
The truth of this, I preſume, no man 


of ſenſe will conteſt :- and the anarchy, 


which that zealous defender of liberty fa 
much apprehended, would have-conti- 
nued in Rome, if that power, which the 
urgent neceſſity of the ſtate conferred 
upon me, had not removed it. 
SCIPIO. 

- Pompey and you had brought that 
anarchy on the ſtate, in order to ſerve 
your own ends, It was owing to the 
corruption, the factions, and the vio- 
lence, which you had encouraged, from 
an opinion that the ſenate would be 
forced to ſubmit” to an abſolute power 


in your hands, as a remedy againſt thoſe 


intolerable evils. But Cato judged well, 
in thinking it eligible to make Pompey 
ſole conſul, rather than your dictator ; 
becauſe. experience had ſhewn, that 


+ See Plutarch's Life of Cæſar. 
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to obtain the higheſt magiſtracies and 
the moſt honourable commands, yet he 
laid them down again, and contented 
himſelf with remaining ſuperior in cre- 
dit to any other citizen. 

1 AR. 

If all the difference between my am- 
bition and Pompey's were only, as you 
repreſent it, in a greater or leſs reſpect 
for the forms of the conſlitution ; I think 
it was hardly becoming ſuch a patriot 
as Cato to take part in our quarrel, 
much leſs to kill himſelf rather than 
yield to my power. | 

S810. 

It is eaſier to revive the ſpirit of liberty 
IM a government where the forms of it 
remain unc d, than where they 
hive been totally diſregarded and abs- 
liſhed, But I readily own that the ba- 
Jance of the Roman conſtitution had 


been deftroyed by the exceſſive and ille- 


gal authority, which the people were in- 
duced to confer upon Pompey, before 
any extraordinary honour or commands 


had been demanded by you. And that 


3s, I think, your beſt excuſe. 


x CESAR. 

Ves, ſurely.— The favourers of the 
Maniliam law had an ill grace in deſir- 
ing to mit the commiſſions I obtained 
from the people, according to the rigour 
of certain abſolute republican laws, no 
more regarded in my time than the Si- 
bylline orac les, or the pious inſtitu- 


tions of Numa. 


$CIPIO. 
It was the misfortune of your time, 
that they were not regarded. A virtu- 
dus man would not take from a deluded 


eſtow. I have a right to ſay this, be- 
cauſe I chid the Roman people, when, 
over-heated by gratitude for the ſervices 


I had done them, they deſired to make 


me þez al conſul and diztator*, Hear 
this, and bluſh, What I refuſed to ac - 


. Cept, you ſhatched by foree. 


CAESAR. 

Tiberius Gracchus reproached you 
with the ineonũſtency of your conduct, 
when, after refufing theſe offers, you ſo 
Vttle reſpected the Tribunitian autho- 
rity. But thus it muſt happen. We 
are naturally fond of the idea of liberty, 


DIALOGUES or THE DEAD. 


Pompey reſpected the forms of the 
' Roman & and, though he 
ſought, by bad means as well as good, 


people fuch fayours as they ought not to 


" THY war att * * 


till we come to ſuffer by it, or find it an 
impediment toſome predominant paſſion; 
and then we wiſh to controul it, as you 
did .moſt deſpotically, by refuſing to 
ſubmit to the juſtice of the ſtate, 
scipio. | 

I have anſwered before to that charge. 
Tiberius Gracchus himſelf, though my 
perſonal enemy, thought it became him 
to ſtop the proceedings againſt me; not 
for my ſake, but for the honour of m 
country, whoſe dignity ſuffered wi 
mine. Nevertheleſs, I acknowledge my 
conduct in that bufineſs was not abſo- 
tutely blameleſs. The'generous pride 
of virtue was too ſtrong in my mind. 
It made me forget I was creating adan- 
gerous precedent, in declining to plead 
to a legal accuſation, brought againſt 
me by a magiſtrate inveſted with the 
majeſty of the whole Roman people. It 
made me unjuſtly accuſe my country of 
ingratitude, when ſhe had ſhewn herſelf 
grateful even beyond the true bounds of 
policy and juſtice, by not inflicting up- 
on me any penalty for ſo irregular a pro- 
ceeding. But, at the ſame time, what 
a proot did I give of moderation and 
ar . for her liberty, when my utmoſt 
relentment could impel me to nothing 
more violent than a voluntary retreat, 
and quiet baniſhment of myſelf from 
the city of Rome! Scipio Africanus, 
offended, and living a private man, in 
a country-houſe at Liternum, was an 
example of more uſe to ſecure the equa- 
lity of the Roman commonwealth, than 
all the power of it's tribunes. 
| CASAR, | 

I would rather have been thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, than have re- 
tired, as you did, to the obſcurity of a 
village, after acting the firſt part on the 
greateſt theatre of the world. 

SCIPIO. | 

An uſurper exalted on the high 
throne of the univerſe is not ſo glorious 
as I was in that obſcure retirement. I 
hear indeed, thar you, Cæſar, have 
beef\ deified by the flattery of ſome of 
your ſucceſſors. But the impartial judg- 
ment of hiſtory has conſecrated my 
name, and ranks me in the firſt chafs of 
heroes and patriots: whereas the higheſt 
praiſe. her records, even under the do- 
minion uſurped by your family, have 
given to you, is, that your N | 
talents were equal to the object your 


„ Livins, 1, xv. ſect. 36. 


; ambition 
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Pete aſpired to, the empire of the 
orld ! and that you exerciſed a fove- 
reignty unjuſtly acquired with a magya- 


4 


nimous c 7. But it would have 
been better for your country, and better 
for mankind, if you had never exiſted, | 


DIALOGUE XXX, 


PL ATO-DIOGENES. 


DIOGENES. u 
LAT O, ſtand off, A true phi- 
loſopher, as I was, is no company 
for a courtier of the tyrant of Syracuſe, 
I would avoid you, as one infected with 
the molt nojſome of plagues, the plague 

of ſlavery. | 

PLATO, | 

He, who can miſtake a brutal pride 
and ſavage indecency of manners for 
freedom, may — think that the 
being in a court (however virtuous one's 
conduct, however free one's language 
there) is ſlavery. But I was taught by 
my great maſter, the incomparable So- 
crates, that the buſineſs of true philoſo- 
phy is to conſult and promote the hap- 

2 45 of ſociety. She muſt not there- 
tore be confined to a tub or a cell. Her 
ſphere is in ſenates or the cabinets of 
kings. While your ſect is employed in 
 ſnarlingatthegreat, or buffooning with 

the vulgar; ſhe is counſelling thoſe who 
goyern nations, infuſing into their minds 

umanity, juſtice, temperance, and the 
love of true glory, reſiſting their paſſions 
when they tranſport them beyond the 
bounds of virtue, and fortifying their 
reaſon by the antidotes ſhe adminiſters 
againſt the poiſon of flattery, 
disks. a 

Vou mean to have me underſtand 
that you went to the court of the 
Younger Dionyſius, to give him anti- 
dotes againſt the poiſon of flattery. But 
I * ſent for you only to ſweeten 
the cup, by mixing it more agreeably, 
and rendering the | Holes more delicate, 
His vanity was too nice for the nauſeous 
common draught ; but your ſeaſoning 

ve it a reliſh, which made it go down 
oſt delightfully, and intoxicated him 
more than ever, 
terer half ſo dangerous to a prince as a 
fawning philoſopher | 
2 PLATO, 

Tf you call it fawning that I did not 
treat him with ſuch unmannerly rude- 
neſs as you did Alexander the Great 
when he viſited you at Athens, I have 


nothing to ſay. But, in truth, I made 


Oh! there is no flat- _ 


my company agreeable to him, not for 
any ends which regarded only myſelf, 
but that I might be uſeful bath to him 
and to his people. I endeavoured to 
give a right turn to his vanity ; and 
know, Diogenes, that whoever will ſerve 
mankind, but more eſpecially princes, 
muſt compound with their weakneſſes, 
and take as much pains to gain theng 
over to virtue by an honeſt and prudent 
complaiſance, as others do to ſeduce 
them from it by a criminal adulation. 
DIOGENES. 

A little of my ſagacity would have 
ſhewn you, that, if this was your pur- 
oſe, your labour was Joſt in that court, 
hy did you not go and preach chaſti 

to Lais? A philoſopher in a broth 
reading lectures on the beauty of conti- 
nencę and decency, is not a more ridi- 
culous animal, than a philoſopher in the 
cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, de- 
ſcanting on liberty and publick ſpirit 
What effect had the leſſons of your fas 
mous diſciple Ariſtotle upon 3 
the Great, a prince far more capable of 
receiving inſtruction than the Younger | 
Dionyſus? Did they hinder him from 
killing his beſt friend, Clitus, for ſpeak- 
ing to him with freedom ? or from fan- 
cying himſelf a god, becauſe he was 
adored-by the wretched ſlaves he had 
vanquiſhed ? When I deſired him not to 
land betwween me and the ſun, I humbled 
his pride more, and conſequently did 
him more good, than Ariſtotle had done 

by all his former precepts, 
PLATO, 

Vet he owed to thoſe precepts, that, 
otwithſtanding hisexceſles, he appeared 
= unworthy the empire of the world. 
Had the tutor of his youth gone with 
him into Aſia, and continued always at 
his ear, the authority of that wiſe and 
virtuous man might have been able to 
{top him, even in the riot of conqueſt, 
from giving way to thoſe paſſions which 
diſhonoured his character. 
| DIOGENES. 
If he had gone into Afia, and had not 
flattered the King as obſequioully as Hæ- 
M2 pheſtion, 


a 


—— — — — 


pheſtion, he would, like Calliſthenes, 
whom he ſent thither as his deputy, have 
been ꝓut to death for high treaſon. The 
man who will not flatter muſt live inde- 


pendent, as I did, and prefer a tub to a 
e. 


PLATO. 

Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, be- 
cauſe you were never in'a court, you ne- 
ver flattered ? How did you gain the af- 
fett ion of the people of Athens, but by 
ſoothing their ruling paſſion, the defire 
of hearing their ſuperiors abuſed? Your 
cynic railing was to them the moſt ac- 
ceptable ny This you well under- 
ſtood ; and made your court to the vul- 
gar, oo che envious and malignant, by 
trying to lower all dignity and confound 
Ae you made your court, I ſay, 
as ſervilely, and with as much offence to 
virtue, as the baſeſt flatterer ever did to 
the- moſt corrupted prince. But true 


8 will diſdain to act either of 


heſe parts. Neither in the aſſemblies 
of the people, nor in the cabinets of 
Kings, will ſhe obtain favour by foment- 
ing any bad diſpoſitions. If her endea- 
vours to do good prove unſucceſsful, ſhe 
wilt retire with honour; as an honeſt 
phyſician departs from the houſe of a 


patient, whoſe diſtemper he finds incur- 
Able, or whorefuſes to take the medicines 


He preſcribes. But if ſhe ſucceeds; if, 


like the muſick of Orpheus, her ſweet 


perſuaſions can mitigate the ferocity of 
the multitude, and tame their minds to 
a due obedience to laws and reverence 
for magiſtrates; or if ſhe can form a 
"Timoleon, or a Numa Pompilius, to 
the government of a ſtate, how merito- 
rious is the work ! One king, nay, one 
miniſter, or counſellor of ſtate, imbued, 
with her precepts, is of more valne than 
-all the ſpeculative, retired philoſophers, 
or cynical revilers of princes and magi- 
ſtrates, that ever lived upon earth. 
% * DIOGENES. 
Don't tell me of the muſick of Or- 
Pheus, and of his taming wild beaſts. 
A wild beaſt brought to'prouch and licł 


te hand of a maſter is a much viler anj- © 
mal than he was in his natural ſtate of 


ferocity. You ſeem to think that the 
bufineſs of philoſophy is to pcli/b men into 


aver; but I ſay, it is to teach them to 


aſſert, with an untamed and generous 
ſpirit, their independence and freedom. 
You { wen to inſtru thoſe who want 


to ride their fellow-creaturcs, how to do 


It with an caſy and gentle rein; but 1 
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phize to the prejudice of the 
oe principle of nature and of wiſ- 


would have them thrown off, and tra 

pled under the feet of all their delud 

or inſulted equals, on whoſe backs the 

have mounted. Which of us two is thg 

trueſt friend to mankind ? - 
| PLATO. 

According to your notions, all go- 
vernment 1s eftrudtive to liberty; but I 
think that no liberty can ſubſiſt without 
government. A. ſtate of ſociety is the 
natural ſtate of mankind. They are 
impelled to it, by their wants, their in- 
firmities, their affections. The laws of 
ſociety are rules of life and action neceſ- 
fary to ſecure their happineſs in that 
ſtate. Government is the due enforcing 
of thoſe laws. That government is the 
beſt, which does this moſt N 
and moſtequally ; and that le is the 
freeſt which is ou fubmiſlively obe- 
dient to ſuch a government. 

| DIOGENES. 

Shew me the government which 
makes no other uſe of it's power than 
duly to enforce the laws of Friety „ and. 
I will own it is entitled to the moſt ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion from all it's ſubjects. 
| PLATO. | | 

I cannot ſhew you perfection in hu- 
man inſtitutions. It is far more eaſy to 


blame them than it is to amend them. 


Much may be wrong in the beſt : but a 
good man reſpects the laws and the ma- 
giſtrates of his country. 
DIOGENES, | 
As for the laws of my country, I did 
ſo far reſpect them, as not to philoſo- 
Fr and 


om, N e Though I loved 


to prate about high matters as well as 


Socrates, I did not chuſe to drink hem- 
lock after his example. But you might 
as well have bid me love an ugly wo- 
man, becauſe ſhe was dreſt up in the 
gown of Lais, as reſpect a tool or a 
knave becauſe he was attired in therobe 
of a magiſtrate, | 
7 PLATO... 

All I deſired of you was, not to 
amuſe. yourſelf and the populace by 
throwing dirt upon the robe of a m2gi- 
ſtrate, merely becauſe he wore that robe, 
and you did not. 

: DIOGENES, 

A philoſopher cannot better diſplay 
his witdom, than by throwing contempt 
on that pageantry, which the ignorant 
multitude gaze at with a fenſelets vene- 
ration. 


.- PLATO. 
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, PLATO.” | 
He who tries to make the multitude 
eenetrate nothing is more ſenſeleſs than 
they. Wiſe men have endeavoured to 
excite an awful reverence in the minds 
of the vulgar for external ceremonies 
and forms, in order to ſecure their obe- 
dience to religion and government, of 
which theſe are the ſymbols. Can a 
philoſopher deſire to defeat that good pur- 
ole? - 
. i DIOGENESS, 

Yes, if he ſee it abuſed, to ſupport 
the evil purpoſes of ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny. 

PLATO. 

May not the abuſe be corrected, with- 
out loſing the benefit ? Is there no dif- 
ference between reformation and defiruc- 
tion? : 
| DIOGENES., 

Half-meaſures do nothing. 
defires to reform, mult not be afraid to 
Pull down, 

PLATO. 

I know that you and your ſe& are for 
pulling down every thing that is above 
your own level. Pride and envy are the 
motives that ſet you all to work, Nor 
can one wonder that paſſions, the influ- 
ence of which is ſo general, ſhould give 
you many diſciples and many admirers. 

DIOGENES. | 

When you have eſtabliſhed your re- 
publick, if you will admit me into it, I 
promiſe you to be there a moſt reſpectful 
ſubject. | | 
f : PLATO. 

I am conſcious, Diogenes, that my 
republick was imaginary, and could ne- 
ver be eſtabliſhed. But they ſhew as 
little knowledge of what is practicable 
in politicks, as I did in that book, who 
ſuppoſe that the liberty of any civil ſo- 
Ciety can be maintained by the deftruc- 


He who 
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gr 
tion of order and decency, or promoted 
by the petulance of unbridled defama- 
tion. 

5 DIDGENES. 

I never knew any government angry 
at defamation, when it fell on thoſe who 
diſliked or obſtructed it's meaſures. But 
I well remember, that the thirty tyrants 
at Athens called oppoſition to them the 
deſtruction of order and decency. 

PLATO. 
Things are not altered by names. 
DIOGENES, 

No but names have a ſtrange power 
to impoſe on weak underſtandings. If, 
when you were in Egypt, you had 
laughed at the worſhip of an onion ; the 
prieſts would have called you an atheiſt, 
and the m_ would have ſtoned you. 
But, I preſume, that, to have the ho- 
nour of being initiated into the myſteries 
of that reverend hierarchy, you bowed 
as low to it as any of their devont diſ- 
ciples. Unfortunately my neck was 
not ſo pliant ; and therefore I was never 
initiated into their myſteries either of 
religion or government, but was feared 
or hated by all who thought it their in- 
tereſt to be reſpected. 

PLATO. 

Your vanity found it's account in that 
fear and that hatred. The high prieſt 
of a deity, or the ruler of a ſtate, is 
much leſs diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar” 
herd of mankind, than the ſcoffer at all 
religion, and the deſpiſer of all domi- 
nion.—But let us end our diſpute. I 
feel my folly, in continuing to argue 
with one, who, in reaſoning, does not 
ſeek to come at truth, but merely to 
ſhew his wit. Adicu, Diogenes. I am 

oing to converſe with the ſhades of 

ythagoras, Solon, and Bias. Vou 
may jeſt with Ariſtophanes, or rail with 
Therſites. 
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| DIALOGUE XXXI. 
. ARISTIDES—PHOCTON=—DEMOSTHEN £5. _ 


ARISTIDES, 
| OW could it happen, that Athens, 
| | ; after having recovered an equality 
with Sparta, ſhould be forced to ſubmit 
to the dominion of Macedon, when ſhe 
 had4wo ſuch great men as Phocion and 
pithenes at the head of her ſtate ? 

N * PHOCION. + 

I happened becauſe our opinions of 
J. | 


«4 


. Judgments concerning points 


her intereſts in foreign affairs were to- 
tally different; which made us act with 
a conſtant and pernicious oppoſition, the 
one to the other. 
ARISTIDES, | 
I wiſh to hear from you both (if you 
will indulge my curioſity) on what prin» 
ciples you could form ſuch contr 
of ock 
moment 


, 92 ' 
- morhent to the ſafety of your country, 
; which you equally loyed. 
| DEMOSFHENES, 
My principles were the ſame with 


N yours, Ariftides. I labouxed to main- 


tain the independence of Athens againſt 
the encroaching ambition of Macedon, 
as you had maintained it againſt that of 
Perſia. I ſaw that our own ſtrength 
was unequal to the enterprize; but what 
we could not do alone, I thought might 
be done by à union of the principal 
ſtates of Greece; ſuch a union. as had 
been formed by you and Themiſtocles, 
in oppoſition to the Perſians. To gffe&t 
this, was the great, the conſtant, aim of 
my policy; und, though traverſed in jt 
by many of whom the gold of Macedon 
had corrupted, and by Phocion, whom 
alone, of all the enemies to my ſyſtem, 
I muſt acquit of corruption, I fo far ſuc- 
geeded, that I brought into the field of 
Chæronea an army equal to Philip's, 
The event was rl Aren dor A 
ſtides will not judge of the merits of a 
ſtateſman by the accidents of war, 
| . PHOCIDN, - 

Do not imagine, Ariſtides, that I was 
leſs defiroys than Demoſthenes to pre- 
ſerye the independence and liberty of my 
country, But, before I engaged the 
Athenians in a war not abſolute ly necef- 
far, I thought it proper to conſider 
hat the event of a battle would proba- 
bly be. That which I feared, came to 
paſs : the Macedonians were victorious, 
and Athens was ruined. OO TIO, 

6g DEMOSTHENES. 

; Would Athens not haye been ruined 
if no battle had been fought ? Could 
you, Phocion, think it ſafęty, to have 
our freedom depend on the moderation 


9 %. 


more you laboured to induce us, by all 
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the vehemence of your oratory, to take 
ſuch meaſures as tended to render Philip 
our enemy, and exaſperate him more 
againſt us than any other nation. This 
I thought a raſh conduct. It was not 
by orations that the dangerous war you, 
had kindled could finally be determin- 
ed; nor did your triumphs oyer me in 
an aſſembly of the people intimidate 
any 1 in the 11 of —_— 
nea, or top you yourſelf from flyi 
out of that field. l A 
DEMOSTHENES, 
My flight thence, I muſt own, wag 
ignominious to me; but it affeCts not the 
ueſtion we are agitating now, whether 
the counſels I gave to the people of 
Athens, as a ſtateſman and a publick 
miniſter, were right or wrong. When 
firſt I excited them to make war 
againſt Philip, the victories gained by 
Chabrias, in which you, Phocion, had 
a ſhare, particularly that of Naxos, 
which completely reſtored to us the em- 
pire of the ſeq, had enabled us to main- 
tain, not only our own liberty, but that 
of all Greece, in the defence of which 
we had formerly acquired ſo much glory, 
and which our . thought ſo im- 
portant to the ſafety and independence 
of Athens, Philip's power was but be- 
ginning, and ſupported itſelf more by 
craft than force, I ſaw, and I warned 
my countrymen in due time, how im- 
politick it would be, to ſuffer his ma- 


chinations to be carried on with . 


and his ſtrength to increaſe by continu 
acquiſitions, without reſiſtance. I ex- 
w, the weakneſs of that narrow, that 
ſort-ſighted policy, which looked nq 
further than to our own immediate bor- 
ders, and imagined that hatſoever lay 
out of thoſe bounds was foreign to our 
intereſts, and unworthy of our care 
The force of my remopſtrances rouned 
the Athenians to a more vigilant con- 
duct. Then it was, that the orators, 
whom Philip had corrupted, loudly in- 
veighed againſt me, as alarming the 
people with imaginary dangers, and 
rawing them into quarrels in which 
they had really no concern. This lan- 
fuse and the fair profeſſions of Phi- 
ip, who was perfectly ikilled in the 
royal art of diſſembling, were often ſo 
prevalent, that many favourable oppor» 
tunities of defeating his deſigns were 
unhappily loſt, Yet ſometimes, by the 
ſpirit with which I animated the Athe- 
nians and other neighbouring ſtates, I 


ſropy 


ſs of his arms, and o 

poſed to him ſuch obſtacles as coſt him 

much time and much labour to remove. 
You yourſelf, Phocion, at the head of 
fleets and armies ſent againſt him by 
decrees which I had propoted, vanquiſh- 
ed his troops in Eubcea, and ſaved 


from him Byſantium, with other cities 


of our allies on the coaſts of the Helle- 
ou from which you drove him with 
« PHOCION. 

The proper ule of thoſe advantages 
was, to ſecure a peace to Athens, which 
they inclined him to keep. His ambi- 
tion was checked ; but his forces were 
not ſo much diminiſhed as to render it 

ſafe to provoke him to further hoſtili- 
ties. | 
PEMOSTHENES. 

His courage and policy were indeed 
ſo ſuperior to ours, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his defeats, he was ſoon in a con- 
dition to purſue the great plan of con- 

neſt and dominion, which he had form- 
ed long before, and from which he never 
deſiſted. Thus, through indolence on 
our fide, and activity on his, things 


were brought to ſuch a crifis, that 1 


ſaw no hope of delivering all Greece 
from his yoke, but by confederating 
againſt him the Athenians and the The- 
bans ; which league I effected. Was 
it not better to fight for the independ- 
ence of our country in conjunction with 
Thebes than alone? Would a battle loſt 
in Bootia be ſo fatal to Athens, as one 
loſt in our own territory, and under our 
own walls ? | 
; : PHOCITON. 
You may remember, that, when 

were eagerly urging this argument, I 
deſired you to conſider, not where we 


| ſhould fight, but how we ſhould be con- 


querors: for, if we were vanquithed, 
all forts of evils and dangers would be 
. inſtantly at our gates. | 
ARISTIDES. 

Did not. you tell me, Demoſthenes, 
when you began to ſpeak upon this ſub- 
je&, that you brought into the field of 
Chæronea ay army equal to Philip's ? 

DEMOSTHENES. 
I did, and believe that Phocion will 
not contradict me. & 
ARISTIDES. | 
But, though equal in number, it was 
perhaps, much inferior to the Macedo- 
P4238 in yalour and military diſcipline, 
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DEMOSTHENES. | 
The courage ſhewn by our army ex- 
cited the admiration of Philip himſelf ; 
and their difcipline was inferior to none 
in Greece. | 
«1  ARISTIDES. 
What then occaſioned their defeat? 
| DEMOSTHENES, 
The bad condu& of their generals. 
ARISTIDES, | ; 
Why was the command not given to 
Phoc ion, whoſe abilities had been proved 
on ſo many other occaſions? Was it of- 
fered to him, and did he refuſe to ac- 
cept it? - You are filent, Demoſthenes. 
I underftand your filence. You are un- 
willing to tell me, that, having the 
power, by your influence over the people, 
to confer the command on what Athe- 
nian you pleaſed, you were induced by 
the ſpirit of party to lay aſide a great 
eneral, who had been always ſucceſs- 
fal, who had the chief confidence of 
your troops and of your allies, in order 
to give it to men, zealous indeed for 
your meaſures, and full of military ar- 
dour, but of little capacity or experi- 
ence in the conduct of a war. Vou 
cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led 
your troops againſt Philip, there was 
any danger of his baſely betraying his 
truſt, * Phocion could not be a traitor, 
You had ſeen him ſerve the republick, 
and conquer for it, in wars, the under- 
taking of which he had ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed, inwars with Philip. How K 
you then be ſo negligent of the ſafety 
of your country, as not to employ him 
in this, the moſt dangerous of all ſhe 
ever had-waged ? If Chares and Lyſi- 
cles, the two generals who choſe to con- 
duct it, had commanded the Grecian 
forces at Marathon and Platza, we 
ſhould have loft thoſe battles. All the 
men whom you ſent to fight the Mace- 
donians under ſuch leaders were vie- 
tims to the en between you and 
Phocion, which made you deprive them 
of the neceſſary benefit of his wiſe di- 
re&ion. This L think the worſt blemiſh 
of your adminiſtration. In other parts 
of your conduct, I not only acquit, but 
greatly applaud and admire you. With 
the ſagacity of a moſt conſummate ſtateſ- 
man, you penetrated the deepeſt deſigns 
of Philip; you ſaw all the dangers, 
which threatenedGreece from that quar- 
ter, while they were yet at a diſtance 
youexhorted your countrymen to make 
| a tunely 
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a timely proviſion for their future ſecu- 
rity ; you ſpread the alarm through all 


the neighbouring ſtates ; you combined 


Athens; 


equal forces. 


the moſt powerful in a confederacy with 
you carried the war out of 
Attica, which (let Phocion ſay what he 


will) was ſafer than merting it there ; 


' you brought it, after all that had been 


done by the enemy to ſtrengthen himſelt 
and weaken us, after the loſs of Am- 
phipolis, Olynthus, and Potidza, the 
outguards of Athens; you brought it, 
F ſay, to the deciſion of a battle with 
When this could be ef- 
fected, there was evidently nothing ſo 


deſperate" in our circumſtances, as to 


juſtify an inaction, which might pro- 
bably make them worſe, but could not 
make them better. Phoc ion thinks that 
a ſtate, which cannot itſelf be the ſtrong- 
et; ſhould live in friendſhip with that 
power which is the ſtrongeſt. But, in 
my opinion, ſuch Heng bi is no better 
than ſervitude. It is more adviſeable 
to endeavour to ſupply what is wanting 


in our own ſtrength, by a conjunction 


with others who are equally in danger. 
This method of preventing the ruin of 


dur country was tried by Demoſthenes. 


Nor yet did he neglect, by all practica- 
ble means, toaugment, at the ſame time, 
our internal relources. I have heard, 
that, when he found the publick trea- 


_ fare exhauſted, he repleniſhed it, with 


very great peril to himſelf, by bringing 
into it money appropriated before to the 
entertainment of the people, againſt the 
expreſs. prohibition of a popular law, 
which made it death to propoſe the ap- 
plication thereof to any other uſe. This 
was virtue, this was true and genuine 
patritiſm. He owed all his importance 
and power in the ſtate to the favour of 
the people: yet in order to ſerve the 
Rate, he did not fear, at the evident 
hazard of his lite, to offend their darling 
paſſion, and appeal againſt it to their 
reaſon. 
PHOCION. 
For this action I praiſe him. It was 


indeed far more dangerous for a mini- 


* Ker at Athens to violate that abſurd and 


extravagant law than any of thoſe of 


nances, he could not reſtore our loſt vir- 


tue; be could not give that firm health, 


that vigour to the ſtate, which is the 
reſult of pure morals, ot ſtrict order 
and civil Gteiphne, of integrity in the 
old, and obedience in the young. I 
therefore dreaded a conflict with the ſo- 
lid ſtrength of Macedon, where corrup- 
tion had yet made but a very ſmall pro- 
greſs; and was happy that Demoithenes 
did not oblige me, againſt my own in- 
clination, to be the general of ſuch a 
people in ſuch a war. EDO 
ARISTIDES. We 
I fear that your juſt contempt of the 
greater number of thoſe who compoſed 
the democracy ſo diſguſted you with this 
mode and form of government, that you 
were as averle to, ſerve under it, as 
others, with leſs ability and virtue than 
you, were deſirous of obtruding them+ 
ſelves into it's ſervice, But, though 
ſuch a reluctance: proceeds from a v 
noble cauſe, and ſeems agreeable to the 
dignity of a great mind in bad times ; 
yet it is a fault againſt the higheſt of 
moral obligations, the love of our coun- 
try: for, how unworthy ſoever indivi- 
duals may be, the publick is always 
reſpectable, always dear to the virtu- 
ous. * 
PHOCION., "OTE 
True: but no obligation can lie up- 


on a citizen to ſeek a publick charge, 


when he foreſees that his obtaining of 
it will be uſeleſs to his country. Would 
you have had me ſolicit the command 
of an army which I believed would be 
beaten? _ | 3 
AxlSsTIDEs. 

It is not pexmitted to a ſtate to de- 
ſpair of it's ſafety, till it's utmoſt ef. 
orts have been made without ſucceſs. 
If you had commanded the army at 
Chæronea, you might poſhbly Live 
changed the event of the day: but, if 
you dad not, you would have died 
more honourably there, than in a priſon 
at Athens, betrayed by a vain confi- 
dence in the inſecure friendſhip of a pers» 
fidlous Macedonian. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS PHILOSOPHUS—SERY LUS-TULLIUS, 


__- SERVIVS TULLIUS. 
ES, Marcus, though I own you 
to have been the firſt of mankind 
In virtue and goodneſs ; though, while 
you governed, philoſophy ſat on the 
throne, and diffuſed the benign influ- 
ences of her adminiſtration over the 
whole Roman empire; yet, as a king, 
I might, perhaps, pretend to a merit 
even ſuperior to yours. | 
MARCUS AURELIUS, 

That philoſphy you aſcribe to me 
has taught me to feel my own defects, 
and to venerate the virtues of other men. 
Tell me, therefore, in what conſiſted the 
ſuperiority of your merit as a king. 

* SERVIUS TULLII UVS. 

It conſiſted in this, that I gave 
people freedom. I diminiſhed, I limited, 
the kingly power, when it was placed 
in my hands. LI need not tell you, that 
the plan of government inſtituted by me 
was adopted by the Romans, when they 
had driven out Tarquin, the deſtroyer 
of their liberty; ind gave it's form-to 
that republick, compoled of a due mix- 
ture of the regal, kat and de- 
mocratical powers, the ſtrength and 
wiſdom of which ſubdued the world. 
Thus all the glory of that great people, 
who for many ages excelled the reſt of 
mankind in the arts of war and of po- 
licy, belongs originally to me. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

There is much truth in what you ſay. 
But would not the Romans have done 
better if, after the expulſion of Tarquin, 
they had veſted the regal power in à li- 
mited monarch, inſtead of placing it in 
two annual elective magiſtrates, with 


the title of Conſuls? This was a great 


deviation from your.plan of govern- 
ment, and, I think, an unwiſe one. -For 
a divided royalty is a ſoleciſm, an abſur- 
dity in politicks. Nor was the regal 
power, committed to the adminiſtration 
of conſuls, continued in their hands long 

enough to enable them to finiſh any dif- 
ficult war, or other act of great moment. 
Hence aroſe a neceſſity of provemging 
their commands beyond the legal term ; 
of ſhortening the interval preſcribed by 
the laws between the elections to thoſe 


=" 
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offices; and of granting extraordinat 

commiſſions and powers; by all whic 

the republick was in the end deſtroyed, 
__- © SERVIUS TULLIUS:, 7 
The revolution which enſued upon 


the death of Lucretia, was made with - 


ſo much anger; that it is no wonder the 
Romans aboliſhed in their fury the name 
of king, and deſired to weaken a power, 


the exerciſe of which had been ſo griev- 


ous ; though thedoing this was attended 
with all the ificonveniencies you have 
juſtly obſerved; But, it anger acted too 
violently in reforming abuſes, philoſo- 
phy might have wiſely corrected that er- 
ror. Marcus Aurelius might have newy- 
modelled the conſtitution of Rome. He 
might have made it a limited monarchy; 
leaving to theempefors all the power 


that was neceſſary to govern a wide-ex- 


tended empire, and to the ſenate and 
ople all the liberty that could be con- 
iſtent with order and obedience to 
vernment; a liberty purged of faction, 
and guarded againſt anarchy. | 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I ſhould have been happy indeed, if 
it had been in my power to do ſuch good 
to my country. But the gods themſelves 
cannot force their bleſſings on men who 
by their vices are become incapable to 
receive them. Liberty, like power, is 
only good for thoſe who poſſeſs it when 
it is under the conſtant directon of vir- 
tue. Nolaws can have force enough to 
hinder it from degenerating into faction 
and anarchy, where the morals of a na- 
tion are depraved ; and continued habits 
of vice will eradicate the very love of it 
out of the hearts of a people. A Mar- 
cus Brutus, in my time, could not have 
drawn to his ſtandard a ſingle legion of 


' Romans. But further, it is certain, that 


the ſpirit of liberty is abſolutely incom- 

atible with the ſpirit of conqueſt, To 
5 great conquered nations in ſubjec- 
tion and obedience, great landing armies 


are neceſſary. The generals of thoſe ar- 


mies will not long remain ſubjects ; 
and whoever acquires dominion by the 
ſword muſt rule by the ſword. If he do 
not deftroy liberty, liberty will deſtroy 
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Dov EY Td fr 
3 you. rac wy. /LUgunuys, Tot 
the change he made in n 
vernment ? SENT” 
- MARCUS -AURELIOS; -- - 
I do not—for Auguſtus had no law- 
ful authority to make that change. His 


power was uſurpation and breach of 


truſt. But the 13 which he 
ſeized with a violent hand, came to me 


by a lawfid and bed rule of ſuc- 


SERVIUS' TULLIUS. 
Can any length of effabl/oment make 
-  defpotiſm wl? ls not li 
herent, unalienable right of mankind ? 
| . en Bowman er rs 
They have an ĩ right to 
verned . not by arbitrary . 
"But fo of government may, and 
muſt, be occaſionally changed, with the 


- , conſent of the people. When I reigned 


over them, the Romans were governed 
| Dy laws. . * 3 

- + - SERVIUS TULLIUS. | 
Tes, becauſe your moderation, and 
the ts of thatphiloſophy inwhich 
your youth had been tutored, inclined 
| to make the laws therules of your 
government, and the bounds of your 


Power. But, if you had deſired to go- 
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_ ©. MARCUS AURELIUS. 


ſon ʒ and you left him the 


berty an in- 
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vern otherwiſe, had tney to 18 
4 , power 


They had not. The i au- 8 
thority, in my time, had no limita- 
tions, £ | 
; SERVIUS TULLIUS, | 
Rome; therefore, was in reality as 
much enſlaved under you as under your 
power of ty- 


rannizing over it by hereditary right, 
MARCUS' AURELIUS. ; 


I did-—And- the conclufion of that 
wy was his murder. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS, _ | 
Unhappy father! unhappy king! 


What a deteſtable thing is abſolute 


monarchy, when even the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius could not hinder it 
from being deſtructive to his family, 
and pernicious to his country, any 
longer than the period of his own life! 
But how happy is that kingdom, in 
1 yg 2 . over 25 
Rate ſo juſtij poiſed, that it guards itſelf 
. Af and has _ totake 
refuge in arbitrary power againſt the 
dangers of anarchy; which is almoſt as 
bad areſource as it would be for a ſhip 
to run itſelf on a rock, it order to eie 
from the agitation of a tempeſt! 


